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GEORGE MORLAND 

yn 

I 

SOME NOTES ON HIS LIFE 

Tendencies of his time and bringing up — ^Esthetic influences and heredity — Early taskwork 
— Sir Joshua Reynolds and Romney — Morland’s later life. 

In two or three respects George Morland is unique ; to mention the 
least important first, his life was written and published four times, within 
three years of his death, by four different persons, two of whom claim to- 
have been personal friends. He is unique in combining great genius as a 
painter with complete absence of what is usually called morality in either 
its social or commercial sense, though he earned by painting enough 
money to have died a well-to-do man, and lived at a time when such a 
work-a-day morality was at least as essential as it is to-day in order to 
secure even a small measure of success in life. The most remarkable point, 
however, is that for all this lack of any sense either of citizenship or of 
the smallest ordinary social obligation, — notwithstanding the fact that 
after twenty years of a dim and industrious captivity at home, he rioted 
through his remaining twenty-one years like a monstrous grown-up 
school-boy, incessantly engaged in practical jokes of an elemental kind, 
herding with all manner of brute-humanity, riding, boxing, larking, 
fighting, consorting with gipsies, drinking incredibly and with gradually 
lessening intervals of sobriety, — he yet was in art almost if not quite 
unconsciously to himself a creator, a pioneer, the beginner of a style ; a 
hard worker at painting as well as at playing the goat. He was the first 
painter in England, the first in Europe after the great Dutchmen of the 
two centuries preceding his, to seize on the life at his door, in the fields 
and lanes, the farmyards and alehouses, on the sea-coasts and by the 
inland waters of his own country, as the subjects on which to exercise the 
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genius for painting which burned in him through the whole of his life, in 
whatever dens he chose to wallow. 

But though Morland’s physical life, almost from his twenty-first year 
to the end, was so ungoverned, so abnormal that its very monstrosity 
might seem to preclude any considerations of heredity, it is worth while 
to say something about the tendency of his time, the tendency of his 
bringing up, and what little can be known of hereditary bias at least. So 
in the attempt to realize a mental portrait of him, the first thing, I take it, 
is to get as accurate an idea as possible of the traditions which were at his 
back, both national and in his own particular line, the splendour or 
influence of those traditions, and whether they formed a solid point 
dappui to start from, gave a convention to defy on the one hand, or a 
torch to be carried on, on the other. The next thing is, before touching 
on the personality of the man, to find all that can be known of his 
bringing up and surroundings, and the infinitely subtle influences daily at 
work to form or deform character. And thirdly we should glance, 
however briefly, at the contemporary as distinguished from traditional 
influences in his early life, in the particular line in which he achieved 
eminence, and note whether these influences were such as to help or 
hinder him, taking into account his temperament and character, as 
the former was bom with him and the latter moulded by circumstances. 

In the twenty years following 1763, the date of George Morland’s 
birth, England was scarcely gaining prestige in her naval and military 
tradition, though martial spirit, according to Sir Walter Besant, ran high, 
and it was a great time for fighting in streets and roads. Every man 
who went out of doors knew “ that he might have to fight, to defend 
himself against foot-pad or bully ; most men carried a stout stick.” The 
police or constables, when first appointed and for long after, were 
practically useless. “ The drinking of the last century went far beyond 
anything recorded ; all classes drank ; they began to drink hard about 
1730, and they kept it up for one hundred years with great spirit and 
admirable results, which we, their grandchildren, are now illustrating. 
In 1736 there were 7044 gin-shops in London — one house in six — and 
3200 alehouses where gin was secretly sold. The people all went mad 
after gin. The clergy, merchants, lawyers, judges, the most responsible 
people, drank more than freely ; the lowest classes spent all their money 
in drink, especially in gin, upon which -they could get drunk for two-pence. 
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“ There were plenty of sermons and ‘ sound doctrine,’ but of duties 
and responsibilities of citizens never a word was said. The same 
men who would, with prayers, discuss the meaning of a text, would 
take a share in a slaver, watch a flogging at the cart-tail, or the hang- 
ing of a poor woman for stealing a loaf, would pay their servants a 
bare subsistence, making twenty-fold profit themselves, and think they 
did God service.” 

It is easy to imagine that such being the state of things physically 
and morally in London, in the houses of quiet folk, such as Morland’s 
parents, the idea of safe respectability rather than daring and uncertain 
enterprise would become dominant, and children would be reared in 
caution and timid seclusion, with industry for a motto and solvency for a 
guiding star. And in 1 769, and onwards for a year or two, the state of 
political and social life might well alarm timid and ungifted men like 
George Morland’s father still further in the direction of a cloistral 
bringing up for children. Such influences in the ordinary social way 
must have had their effect in the numbing and retardation, the dwindling 
by atrophy, of George Morland’s moral and f originating mental force. 
We may take it, therefore, that during his boyhood and youth national 
tradition, national life abroad or at home, did little to inspire him. What 
of artistic, testhetic influences ? What traditions in English art existed 
for him ? Did these traditions give a convention to defy, which would 
be a good thing for an original mind to work against, or a torch to carry 
on which would be a good thing for enthusiasm? Vandyck could hardly 
be reckoned an English master, Hogarth died the year after Morland was 
born, and there is no sign in any of Morland’s biographies that Hogarth’s 
work was ever studied by him or made the smallest impression on him, 
though Dawe casually remarks that he admired it. Richard Wilson’s work 
had hardly ripened to the state of tradition, for at Morland’s birth that 
great landscape painter was not only living but had only just reached the 
highest point of such fame as this life was to give him, and he did not 
die till Morland’s nineteenth year. Wright of Derby was living, and as 
famous as he too was destined to be during his life, in Morland s 
boyhood and early manhood. The elder Nasmyth was a contemporary. 
It is true that J. Hassell in his life of George Morland (published 1805) 
says that Morland at the time he' first commenced landscape painting 
had no small “obstacles to encounter. Gainsborough was yet living. 
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Wilson’s productions were sought after with avidity. Wright of 
Derby was upon the meridian of estimation.” And certainly Mr. Hassell 
finds a convention to defy ; for, says he, Morland “ found the English 
School in the beaten track of plagiarism.” We need not, however, 
attach too much importance to these dicta as to Gainsborough and 
Wilson. Of the influence on Morland of Gainsborough’s early landscape 
and animal work, more will be said ; with regard to Wilson, it must be 
remembered that Hassell wrote as a strong partisan shortly after Morland’s 
death, was influenced by the fact that Wilson’s work had come into its 
heritage only after that artist’s death, and therefore might easily 
exaggerate Wilson’s effect on Morland, although as a matter of fact 
during Wilson’s lifetime that painter’s work was not appreciated at its 
true worth. Dawe indeed tells us that Morland admired Wilson’s work, 
as he did Hogarth’s ; but that was after his own style was formed, and 
when even his own work was beginning to decline. We may take it, in 
short, that for any influence, bad or good, which the work of any then 
deceased English masters had on Morland, tradition in English art 
scarcely existed as a factdr. 

So much for the second head of tradition, the aesthetic influence from 
dead predecessors. 

As for the third head, the contemporary aesthetic influence, we may 
for the present summarize it very shortly by mentioning the names of 
Morland’s contemporaries — Reynolds, Gainsborough (then in his later 
time), Romney, Hoppner. A strong array of helpers in an arduous climb 
towards the peaks of art. But how far personally and apart from their 
painted work they helped or hindered, — on this point, there will be a word 
or two to say later on. Let us now, bearing in mind the four heads 
under which George Morland’s life, moral, intellectual, aesthetic, and 
physical, may have been influenced for good or ill, come to details. And 
first of his birth and bringing up. 

His grandfather, George Henry Morland, and his father, Henry 
Robert Morland, were both painters. Two examples of the latter’s work 
are in the National Gallery at Trafalgar Square ; they are called each 
by the same title, The Laundry Maid, are highly-finished meritorious 
works of unredeemed mediocrity, though from them a sense of feminine 
grace and charm peeps out ; they are," it is suggested, portraits, either of 
the Misses Gunning or of his own daughters. He painted George III.’s 
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portrait (engraved by Houston) and Garrick’s (now in the Garrick Club). 
Mr. Hassell says one of Morland’s sisters, “ now married ” [evidently 
Mrs. Wm. Ward] “ may lay claim to genius . . . little inferior to her 
brother’s ; a painting of hers is still extant representing Mr.' Garrick in the 
character of Richard III.” Query: is this the portrait in the Garrick Club 
attributed to George Morland’s father? His grandfather, George Henry 
Morland, seems to have been a painter of the same calibre — a hopeless 
mediocrity whose work also was engraved (by Watson and Philip Dawe). 
Both these progenitors of George appear to have lived blameless and 
obscure lives ; respectability was their God, at least Henry Robert’s, and 
yet the latter was a persistently unsuccessful man, not seldom in low 
water financially, trying various dodges such as picture dealing and 
restoring, selling art materials and so on, to gain a livelihood. His 
wife, an artist also, exhibited twice at the R.A. in 1785-86, one work each 
year. James Ward in his autobiography says she was a Frenchwoman 
by birth. He describes her husband and herself as follows. “ George 
Morland’s father was of a good family, and descended from a baronet of 
the same name, . . . and he always appeared to me as a broken-down 
gentleman. His wife was of an opposite character, and was to me (if 
I may use the comparison) like a little strutting bantam cock. She had 
a small independent property, and she crowed over her quiet husband 
most completely. She had three sons and two daughters ;"her partiality 
was to her son George and his youngest sister Sophia. . . . The elder 
sister was a most exemplary character ” [afterwards James Ward’s sister- 
in-law], “and the more praiseworthy as being brought up under the 
greatest temptations to the contrary. One son went to sea. He 
returned to England once, after which he went to sea again and was 
never afterwards heard of. The other brother Henry was a dealer in 
everything, a business for which his mind was exactly fitted, being an 
eccentric money-making character. Latterly he opened a coffee-house in 
Dean Street, Soho, and became the last and most constant dealer in his 
brother George’s pictures, and I believe had a greater number of them 
copied and sold as originals than all the other dealers put together. 
The elder Morland lived a very retired life.'” James Ward says a 
little later, speaking of George Morland’s wandering propensities — 
“ This appeared to be a family failing, for his sister Maria, my brother’s 
wife, showed the same disposition ;-but it was the only fault she had.” 
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The foregoing quotations give a good glimpse of hereditary bias ; and 
now let us hear what Mr. Collins, Mr. Blagdon, Mr. Hassell, and Mr. 
Dawe have to say about George’s boyhood and youth. Collins says — 
“At a very early period he was admitted as a student at the Royal 
Academy, Somerset House. . . . On his way to and from the Academy” 
[as a mere boy] “ he had frequently observed some of his brother students 
who were much older than himself, stop at a dram-shop near Exeter 
Change, most of whom were loud in their praises of gin. After several 
efforts to conquer a natural shyness ... he entered the shop, and 
having drunk a small glass” [of gin] “ liked it so very much that he never 
after could forget this premature and unfortunate attachment which 
accompanied him through life (p. 13). . . After some years at the R. A. 
his father, who dealt in and cleaned pictures, procured him some of the 
finest productions of the Dutch and Flemish schools, as well as the best 
drawings of the celebrated masters of Italy. . . . He neglected the 
Roman School. . . . The colouring of Hobbema, the spirit and freedom 
of Ruysdael, and the neatness of pencil peculiar to Paul Potter, Cuyp, 
Carl du Jardin, and Adrian Van de Velde seem to have at times engrossed 
his attention, and they certainly were, as he always declared them to be, 
his chief favourites. . . . When his genius had been exercised for some 
years in copying from the best masters of Holland and Flanders, several 
specimens” [? copies] “his father disposed of to great advantage. . . . 
Several instances are known to the family of his father having sold copies 
by his son after Ruysdael, Hobbema and others, for originals.” 

Rlagdon says — “ He drew a spider with charcoal on the ceiling of the 
servant-girls’ bedroom, and they took it for a real one. ... He drew a 
beetle on the hearth which completely deceived his father, who tried to 
crush it with his foot. . . . When a boy he took infinite delight in 
dissecting dead mice.” 

Dawe says, in almost direct contradiction to Collins, that “from an 
anxious regard for his morals, he was not permitted to study at the 
Academy ; he nevertheless once, about his twentieth year, unknown to 
his father, showed some of his drawings to the keeper, and obtained 
permission to draw as a candidate for becoming a student ; yet ... he 
drew there only three nights, though he occasionally attended the lectures. 
He paid some attention to the anatomy of the human figure, and 
executed many drawings both of the skeleton and muscles. . . . The 
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anatomy of the horse he studied from the work of Stubbs, whose prints he 
copied in Indian ink, and wrote the names of the bones and muscles on 
his drawings. He likewise made clay models from Gainsborough’s horse 
and other casts of a similar kind. . . . He made many copies of 
Gainsborough’s celebrated picture of pigs. ... At the age of eighteen 
he formed the intention of adopting a new style of painting. . . . During 
his apprenticeship ” [to his father] “ he devoted much time to reading ; 
the fine art treatises he especially studied were those of Du Fresnoy and 
Webb. ... His general reading must have been various, and at this 
time he had the character of being polite and well informed. His chief 
source of information was a dictionary of arts and sciences. His inquisitive 
spirit enabled him in all societies to gain additional knowledge. His 
talent for seizing advantages appears always to have been one of his 
chief means of improvement, and while young he everywhere excited a 
prepossession in his favour.” 

“ George,” says Mr. Hassell, “ was at a very early age instructed in 
his father’s profession, and such were the promising productions of his 
infant days that great hopes were entertained that he might hereafter be 
the means of assisting his father. We need not. be surprised at his rapid 
improvement when we consider his close confinement in an upper room 
in his father’s house, where he was constantly employed copying drawings, 
pictures, or plaster casts, with scarce a respite for his meals. ... He 
was almost entirely restricted from society, except what was acquired by 
stealth with a few boys in the neighbourhood ; his principal amusement 
was a walk on Sunday with his father to view the new buildings in the 
vicinity of Tottenham Court. . . . When not more than fourteen his 
pecuniary supplies for the amusements in which he secretly participated 
were derived from copying and drawing more pictures within the limited 
time than his father had prescribed or indeed judged it possible for him to 
execute. These were conveyed to his youthful acquaintance to be 
disposed of on certain conditions ; indeed, so dexterously was the plan 
contrived that George is reported to have fastened these spoils, the 
result of his ingenuity, to a string, and let them down from the window to 
his associates, who were, ready to receive them ; and the fruits of this 
traffic were of course appropriated to their common amusements.” 

So the implication from the foregoing quotations is pretty obvious : 
Morland under the guise of an apprentice was put hard at work — and 
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that was a very good thing — but was also made to supply his father’s 
exchequer by the proceeds of such drawings and copies of old masters 
as he was set to make. That he managed to supply his own needs 
as well by extra work shows his extraordinary facility already, and it is 
a bright spot in a gloomy life to think that he, in after days so utterly 
regardless of commercial honour, chose an honourable rather than a 
more dubious way of filling his purse when a boy. 

“We could not,” says Ward, “but admire his genius, and I took 
great delight in seeing him paint” [he is speaking of Morland at the 
age of eighteen or twenty], “but, alas! his subjects were for the most 
part then wrong, and it was more wrong my being allowed to see 
such works at my age. But it was then the fashion, and was thought 
nothing of : it was before the French Revolution, and our country was 
impregnated with this dire evil.” Ward, it appears, connects the story 
(as told by Hassell) of George Morland’s being locked up to work in 
his father’s house with the production of immodest pictures, which may 
or may not mean nude paintings. Ward does not believe George 
Morland’s father knew at, all of these works, and suggests that George, 
instead of being locked, up by his father, locked himself in, to conceal 
the nature of his occupation. Probably both Ward and Hassell’s 
accounts have each their own truth ; it seems very likely that George 
Morland’s work at pot boiling on his own account would be such 
subjects as above suggested, and that he would keep them secret from 
his Simon Pure of a parent. But on one point his biographers are 
unanimous ; except in very early manhood, and then only (as presently 
specified) under strong compulsion — he never in his life painted a gross 
or lascivious picture ; and it seems therefore only fair to assume that 
these early essays were merely done to get pocket money, and by no 
means from natural depravity. 

Note, in connection with what has been said at the outset as to 
national tradition, Ward’s quaint jeremiad over the then fashion- — 
“ this dire evil.” Evidently Ward thought that the country, on looking 
back to the time of his own youth, was at that period going to the 
dogs — “for it was before the French Revolution.” All that concerns 
us here, except in a very secondary degree, is that none of this early 
student work of Morland’s is probably in existence, or at any rate 
available for criticism, to-day, and that it could not have been of great 
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excellence, judging from works of his sixteenth and seventeenth years 
which I have seen. 

From the foregoing notes of Morland’s boyhood two facts are 
apparent ; the secluded drudgery of his youth would have crushed out 
' the life of any but a genius in painting, and it was in a great measure 
the cause of his outbreak into absurd dissipation. His tragic end was 
brought on by his own monstrous waywardness, fostered by circum- 
stances. Mr. Hassell draws the same conclusion as to the dissipation 
resulting from the previous mewing up ; while he adds, rightly enough 
as will be seen presently, that from this seeming evil (of solitary 
confinement), “ a considerable degree of real good was educed ; for it 
was from these habits of industry, which had struck so deeply into 
his nature as never to be eradicated, that he acquired so familiar a 
knowledge of the materials of his art, and that prompt and skilful 
application of them.” 

Still, so far as we have come, we find George Morland heavily 
handicapped for his race of life. A waning national prestige, a dead 
level of mediocrity in achievement on the. part of his immediate 
predecessors, mediocrity and stuffy respectability in all the social life 
he had access to as a lad, possibly even on the inner side of Sir 
Joshua’s own front door a lofty propriety — were not these heavy weights 
to lay on this man of two nations, English and French, come apparently 
of gentle blood, put in harness too heavy for his high breed ? And 
instead of saying what wonder, let us go a step further and try to find 
some reason for the mad outbreaks of his youth, and for what Mr. 
Hassell calls “his mauvaise honte, and disrelish for elegant society.” 

“Morland was ever,” says Ward, “the object of strange and odd 
movements, but while with us he was ever at work. ... I remember 
asking him if he could ever be happy without painting — he answered 
‘No, never!’ . . . George Morland’s father at one time was very 
intimate with Sir Joshua Reynolds, but he failed and became a 
bankrupt, and on his going as before to breakfast with his friend, Sir 
Joshua took no more notice of him than if there had been no one 
there, and gave as a reason that it was a disgrace to an artist to become 
a bankrupt. In his son George’s early boyhood he introduced him to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was very hopeful as to the early display of 
genius, but I never heard of his making any effort to get him to draw 
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at the R. A. or at any other school.” And Hassell says that Sir 
Joshua’s gallery was ever after accessible to the young artist, and that he 
was allowed to borrow and make copies of the President’s works ; and at 
this time Morland made what proved a very successful copy of Sir Joshua’s 
Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy then in possession of Mr. 
Angerstein at Blackheath. “ Mr. Angerstein . . . wished to inspect the 
progress of the work, but Morland refused to begin the picture until 
ft was solemnly promised that no person whatever should overlook 
him, and that while at work he should be allowed to act in the house 
as he might think proper. This agreement was literally adhered to. 
The picture was finished ; and during the progress of the work, George 
associated with the domestics, eating and drinking in the servants’ hall, 
but no persuasion or entreaties could ever allure him within reach of 
Mr. Angerstein, his family, or visitors.” This associating with the 
servants is denied by Dawe, who also says the picture was copied 
not at Blackheath, but at Mr. Angerstein’s house in the City. 

Is it not reasonable, to suggest that the President’s treatment of the 
bankrupt father, according to Ward’s story, may have helped to determine 
the tendency shown by the son in his youth to that wayward hatred 
of polite society which became a fixed aversion in his later years ? 

George Morland was introduced “in his early boyhood,” we see, 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds; that is, at a time (say 1775 or 177 6, or even 
earlier) when Sir Joshua, not much past fifty, was in the zenith of 
his power, a knight of six or seven years’ standing, the first President 
of the then infant Royal Academy. George Morland would then be 
a boy of twelve or thirteen, very impressionable even on the painting 
side of him, still more so by the weight of prestige embodied 
in the great painter. Sir Joshua was the son of a clergyman and 
school-master, and so far as one knows of almost aggressively philistine, 
bourgeois, correct life — a state of things which makes his unmatchable 
genius the more wonderful ; and I cannot help fancying that the school- 
master heredity may have had a chilling and antagonistic effect on [the 
young boy, while in spite of it he bowed down before the splendour of the 
work. It is easy to imagine that if Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. 
Angerstein were, as they must have been by all accounts, the first 
specimens of refined social life George Morland had seen when he 
came to shake off his father’s trammels, the wild blood in him revolted 
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at their prosaic unbending manner, and his spirit, always on the look- 
out for sympathy, failed to see the sterling qualities hidden beneath 
the buckram of convention. 

Thus, I repeat, he started handicapped by his own mixed race, by 
the natural independence of good breeding and descent ; and he set his 
face against the proprieties almost before he had a chance of learning 
what they were, and what might be got by in some degree propitiating 
Mrs. Grundy. 

At any rate revolt he did, at the first moment he was free of his 
apprenticeship : enough has been said above to show how long the 
revolt had been preparing, how long even before he reached manhood 
he had lived in his father’s house like a wild creature from another 
land, living his own dreams amid commonplace surroundings. 

Reverting now to the third head, of the influence of great con- 
temporaries, we have seen that according to his light, and within the 
limitations of his character, Sir Joshua really did his best to help 
Morland in his opening career, notwithstanding Ward’s deprecatory 
remarks on that help as quoted above. Only one other great master 
of that time made any advances in the same direction towards 
Morland, but these advances were very genuine, and what one would 
expect from the genius of George Romney. He, it appears, offered, 
before the apprenticeship to Morland senior came to ah' end, to take 
George into his own house with a salary of ^300 a year, on condition 
of his signing articles for three years. But George had had enough 
of restraint, and refused, declaring, says Mr. Richardson, “that one 
experience of articles had frightened him for the rest of his life. He had 
never known freedom before ; he resolved to have it now.” (Richardson, 
p. 20.) 

Such, then, was the result on Morland of the state of the times, the 
lack of tradition, the recluse manner of his bringing up, and what little 
influence contemporary genius may have had upon him. Wild and 
ungovernable by nature, to be led probably but not driven, all his worst 
proclivities claimed their own as soon as his unfortunate body was free to 
walk, whither it would. For a year or two he seems to have led a 
reckless and jovial but not besotted life, showing a good deal of courage, 
skill, and bodily strength in fighting, riding, and racing, but painting all 
the time, all the time making money— -and, alas ! all the time spending 
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it. For a period of from seven to ten years from his twenty-first birthday 
we may take it that George Morland, however wild his life, was a slave 
to none of his worst propensities ; and we need go no farther to prove 
this than our own National Gallery, and a few private collections in 
London and the home counties, where are to be seen works such as no 
dipsomaniac or hopeless debauchee could have produced, — works which 
hold their ground side by side with the greatest achievements in paint 
of the greatest Dutch masters, and far surpass anything in the same line 
produced by contemporary or previous English painters. 

All readers of this essay will have read or can procure Mr. Ralph 
Richardson’s concise and masterly summary ;of Morland’s life . 1 But 
before leaving this part of my subject it may be well to note a few 
statements gathered from the four biographies of Morland, published 
a few years after his death, so that a fairly complete portrait of the man 
as apart from the artist may be given, as far as is possible at this distance 
of time. 

“ After Morland became his own master,” says Dawe, “ he abandoned 
all serious reading . . . perhaps never possessed a book in his life.” . . . 
“ His parents had tried to frighten him in his youth by exaggerating the 
dangers of vice. Later, he would frequent haunts of vice at all hours 
of the night, without an associate, — he seemed to pride himself on doing 
everything his parents represented as pernicious, and the more he could 
throw off his juvenile fears, the more he thought himself a man. . . . 
Though totally unfit to mingle in frays, he delighted to be a spectator 
of them.” 

Very shortly after his emancipation from his father, he fell into 
stricter bonds, those of an Irish dealer, unnamed. “The pictures 
painted for this man ” [I quote from Dawe] “ were begun while Morland 
was in his father’s house ; they were of a description that did little 
credit either to the artist or his employer. . . . This person lived in 
Drury Lane. He attended Morland every morning for three or four 
hours to direct the manner of treating these pictures. . . . Morland’s 
connection with him began by his employing a friend to dispose of many 
of his designs to him, without disclosing his name, and while this was the 
case he was tolerably paid, — but no sooner did the purchaser become 

1 “George Morland, Painter, London ” (1895); t “George Morland’s Pictures ” (1897), 
by Ralph Richardson, F.R.S.E., etc, Londoi! : Elliot Stock. 
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acquainted with the artist, than, discovering his ignorance of the 
world, he bargained for them at half the former price. Subsequently 
Morland had a lodging taken for him at Harriett's Court, Bow Street, 
and was kept there at work. . . . The magnitude of his labours did 
not equal their depravity; it is said that many of them were added 
to the private collection made by the late Lord Grosvenor.” 

About this time he frequented the Cheshire Cheese in Russell 
Court. “ One night he left this place at ten, embarked on the 
Gravesend Hoy, and reached that place at two the following morning. 
Here he met a carpenter and sailor with whom he walked to Chatham, 
five miles distant. The sailor and he then adjourned to a public- 
house and drank purl” (a liquor composed of a pint of ale, a quarter 
of a pint of milk, a wineglass of gin, rum, or brandy, and some sugar) 
“till seven in the morning. After this they embarked in a small vessel 
and sailed to the North Foreland, where they were nearly wrecked. 
Morland got back safely to Chatham, and next day returned to 
Gravesend with eighteenpence in his pocket, a sum sufficient to enable 
him to return to London, and narrate his adventures to his comrades 
at the Cheshire Cheese.” (Richardson, pp. 20, ai.) 

Not long after this he escaped from the Irish dealer, “for whom 
he had painted enough pictures to fill a room ; the dealer charged 
half-a-crown admission to this very early Morland Gallery.” In 
connection with Lord Grosvenor, Mr. Hassell remarks on his selection 
of “ subjects not particularly distinguished for their chastity,” and tries 
to make out that Morland, in painting such subjects for his Lordship, 
lost “the last remaining vestige of prudence,” and was allured, “from 
the sensual productions of his pencil, to pursue scenes of licentious 
pleasure.” Any one who knows anything about the difficulties of 
technique which beset the painter, will see the folly of connecting that 
arduous work, in whatever line it may be pursued, with any form of 
continued debauchery. 

Having shaken off the Irish dealer, or rather taken French leave of 
him, Morland appears next at Margate, nominally staying with a Mrs. 
Hill, a wealthy lady who introduced him to her friends, and through 
whom he obtained many commissions for portraits. His actual life at 
Margate was a strange one for an artist, consisting of riding (“ I have 
swum my horse in the sea several times”), a certain amount of fashionable 
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ife, not much to his taste apparently, horse-racing, which whether he 
won or lost seems (that being apparently the fashion at country 
neetings) to have let him in for some rough-and-tumble fighting in 
which he bore his part gallantly enough, — and portrait painting. But 
already (in his twenty-first year) the drink-demon was with him, for 
Richardson, quoting Dawe, tells us that while painting the portrait of 
Mr. Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, “gin and purl 
influenced the painter too much one day, and he ruined his lordship’s 
embroidered coat by allowing the melted tallow of a lighted candle to fall 
upon it.” However, he seems to have made a good deal of money by 
portrait painting while at Margate, and to have worked hard, besides 
charming everybody, aristocrats and commoners alike. For an instance, 
while at Margate “ he took a lodging in a house, part of which was 
occupied by Mr. Sherborne, a brother of Lord Digby. Mr. Sherborne 
having heard Morland play the violin, an instrument on which he also 
performed, and liking his appearance, invited him to play violin duets 
with him. . . . Mr. Sherborne not merely accompanied him on the 
violin, but took drawing lessons from him, and ordered several 
pictures.” (Richardson, . p. 25.) Mr. Sherborne, according to Dawe, 
seems at different times and at later dates to have made efforts to 
renew Morland’s acquaintance, but the painter made no response to 
his overtures.* 

The foregoing gives a not unpleasant picture of Morland’s life till his 
marriage with the sister of James Ward, the future R.A., and of William 
Ward the engraver, to whom are due so many of the best reproductions 
of Morland’s work. The marriage took place in 1786, Morland's twenty- 
third year ; and as an instance of his impishness, it is said he insisted on 
being married with a brace of pistols in his belt. 

Here too ends his glimpse of fashionable society. He settled with 
his wife a few months after their marriage in Hampstead Road, Camden 
Town. Collins says that when Morland and his wife were living in 
Pleasant Place, Kentish Town, about a year after their marriage, Mrs. 
Morland had a child, still-born. Till that event Morland seems to have 
been a pattern husband ; after child-birth Mrs. Morland had a tedious 
illness, and the doctor said she could never have another child. Morland 
began to go out of evenings to the Britannia, the Mother Redcap tea- 
gardens, and the Assembly rooms at Kentish Town — these places were 
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now more pleasant than his house. Music, of which he was passionately 
fond, was one of the attractions of these places. 

“At this time,” says Dawe, “ one of Morland’s favourite amusements 
was riding on the box of the Hampstead, Highgate, or Barnet stage- 
coaches. This was the beginning of his acquaintance with coachmen, 
post-boys, and similar characters.” This also was the beginning of what 
was to be for the rest of his life his rdle as a painter — of the inevitable 
degradation too which accompanied his work ; for he seems to have been 
inordinately vain, as well as free-handed and jovial, and became virtually 
a slave to instead of the master of the sort of life these companionships 
involved ; the men drank with him and wheedled money from him, he 
drank and became gradually weaker, being quite unfitted for a life which 
may have been play to his boon-comrades, but was inevitably death to him. 

“In 1788,” says Blagdon, “he was elected a Fellow of the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists : he never sent any picture himself to the 
Royal Academy for exhibition . . . such as were sent there were sent 
by proprietors, without Morland’s knowledge or c.onsent.” 

Dawe says, and Mr. Richardson confirms the .anecdote, that Morland’s 
first attempt at children was the picture of children playing Blindman’s 
Buff. Mr. J. R. Smith was induced to buy it for twelve guineas, much 
more than Morland expected. He and his boon-companion Brooks the 
cobbler agreed, on receiving the cash, to drink each twelve glasses of 
gin, and did it the instant the money was received. This picture of 
Blindman's Buff is probably the one mentioned in Mr. Richardson’s 
catalogue of pictures by Morland (published 1897) as being in the 
possession of Lieut.-CoI. F. A. White, of Castor House, Northampton. 
It is stated in the catalogue to have been engraved by Wm. Ward in 1788. 

Another typical instance is related by Dawe of Morland’s hunger for 
money, and mad desire to throw it away. He had finished a picture one 
afternoon (particulars of this painting will be given hereafter), and the 
buyer, Colonel Stewart, gave him a cheque for forty guineas, twice as 
much as a dealer would have given. Morland managed to cash the 
cheque that same evening, and did not appear till late the next day, when 
all or most of the money was spent. 

While living at Paddington about 1790, Dawe tells us, Morland kept 
“ a menagerie of an old horse, an ass, foxes, goats, hogs, dogs of all 
kinds, monkeys, squirrels, guinea-pigs, dormice, etc. He kept two 
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grooms and a footman, and an open table. The wine remained in open 
hampers in the yard ; even his colours were used as much for pelting the 
coachmen and others who passed, as for painting.” At this time also 
he took to owning horses, six or eight at a time. He bought them dear 
and sold them cheap. He also took to hiring horses, and making 
excursions, and once he was away for a week riding, and went to Whitby 
in Yorkshire. 

Once, while living in Camden Town, he took it into his head to serve 
as a constable, gratis, for a neighbour. He did it very badly, but 
managed in one case to turn it to professional advantage. Just as he 
was about to begin his four pictures of the Deserter, “a sergeant, a 
drummer, and soldiers, on their way to Dover in pursuit of deserters, 
came in for a billet. Morland accompanied them to the Britannia, and 
treated them, questioning them on modes of recruiting, trial and punish- 
ment of deserters. He took the soldiers to his house, and caroused 
with them all night, employing himself busily in sketching and noting 
whatever appeared lively to serve his purpose ; and during the whole 
of the next day he detained them in his painting room, and availed 
himself of every advantage the occasion afforded.” (Probably the 
picture mentioned later, called The Deserters Farewell, now in Sir 
Walter Gilbey’s possession, is due to this incident.) 

Morlancfs “reluctance to mix with genteel society, on account of the 
restraints which it imposed on him, induced him to prefer working for 
those only who were his intimates, and with whom he could act as he 
pleased. By such conduct he became surrounded by a set of men who 
cut off all intercourse between him and his real admirers; the consequence 
was that the latter could procure none of his performances but through 
their medium, and at length ceased to apply to him.” The reason he 
assigned for disliking to work for gentlemen was his not choosing to 
accommodate himself to the whims of his employers. 

In 1791 an arrangement was made to pay off his debts (which 
amounted to ^2000 according to Blagdon, nearly ^4000 according to 
Dawe) ; rooms were taken for him, and the rent guaranteed by his two 
principal creditors, in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. This arrange- 
ment was made with a view of inducing Morland to paint so many hours 
a day, and frequent the society of eminent artists ; his answer to these 
suggestions was, “ I would rather go to Newgate, by God ! ” However, 
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he agreed to pay ^120 a month, but appears to have adhered to 
this arrangement for a short time only, and to have been very casual 
about both his work and his payments ; still, according to Richardson, 
he managed to clear off about ten shillings in thd' pound after 
some time. 

Hassell tells us that “ from too great an eagerness to touch the ready 
rhino Morland has been repeatedly over-reached ; by the judicious 
display of a few guineas this '. artist ‘has ' been induced to part with a 
picture to-day which to-morrow perhaps would have brought him double 
the sum. The proffer of money was, in fact, a temptation he could not 
resists, and his. wily visitors, aware of this, were ever ready to hold out the 
seducWg bait. x It is, '.however, but just to observe that.' notwithstanding 
all their cunning, the biters themselves w.ere sometimes bit, the artist 
having been known occasionally to employ’ art- against art, and thus to 
outwit those ’ captious dealers in their" own way. In the course of the 
years 1790, 1791, and 1792- (the Jast -io particular), when his best pictures 
were produced, a host .. r QL adnthill#^^£grers were complaisant enough to 
offer him any peff^[hyy_^s» 40 mte he might deem it expedient to accept. 
Morland, who had^^ond$/(ul alacrity in borrowing, without scruple or 
hesitation, embraced the offer indiscriminately, for there was scarcely one 
of these liberal friends vmose^puhse he did not make free with, and that 
too almost at the samj|time and upon the same occasion.” Hassell 
indicates further on thaw Morland having made a purse for himself in this 
way, went to Leicestershire and stayed with Mr. Claude Lorraine (or 
Loraine) Smith, under whose auspices he painted many country subjects ; 
that the dealers, who in advancing him money had hoped to make a 
good thing out of the pictures he could paint, found themselves out- 
witted, since his , departure for Leicester was kept profoundly secret ; 
and that Morland himself gained fresh experience and new material by 
this very dubious line of conduct on his part. At the end of his 
stay in Paddington, in 1791 probably, an incident happened which 
showed how utterly reckless he was in regard to other people’s money, 
when he himself was hard up. A bun baker, says Mr. Richardson, 

“ ambitious to place his son in Government service, sent the young- 
man with a large sum to purchase an appointment, as the manner then 
was. The youth was unable to effect a purchase, and visited sundry 
alehouses on his way home. He - likewise honoured Morland with a 
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visit, and found him painting a fine landscape, which the budding 
Government functionary greatly admired. Morland, always hard up, 
appreciated the visit all the more that the youth showed him the large 
sum in his possession ; so he induced the latter, after more wine, to lend 
him this sum on his giving him a written promise of the picture wh.en 
finished, as a cover for the accommodation. The young man gave 
Morland the money, and went home so intoxicated that it was only next 
morning that he could explain to his father what had become of the cash. 
The bun baker was furious, and the production of Morland’s written 
promise by no means assuaged his wrath. He endeavoured to find the 
painter, but the latter had disappeared, and when he was found, all the 
money was spent.” (Richardson, p. 58.) 

Blagdon says that when in the King’s Bench for debt the Marshal of 
the prison favoured Morland with the miles. Debtors who obtain this 
privilege are supposed to, ’break the rules if they enter any public-house 
or licensed place. . .A' “ The Marshal employed Morland to paint some 
pictures. . . . day he observed Mojrland in a public-house, on 

which ... jjsb threatened to re-commit him to prison. The same day 
Morland painted a view of the tap-room, /with portraits of the persons 
who were in .-Jiis company. Among the rest, the Marshal was seen 
leaning in it the window, in the act m taking a glass of gin from the 
artist. 1 1 -y '■ 

“ Inebriety by no means • diminished his talent, for when in the 
humour he could work as well-drunk as sober. He has been known, after 
spending the evening in dissipation, to return home at 2 a.m., take a large 
canvas, and paint more than a mere sketch, e.g., a farmyard littered 
with straw, a calf and a sow v . . . The sketch was sold next day 
... for ten guineas.” 

“ He has been known to -set off in the night and ride some miles to 
attend a feast of gipsies .-in a wood, in order to observe the effect of 
firelight and the characters of these people.” 

These extracts frqm the biographies by Blagdon, Collins, Dawe, and 
Hassell serve to show Morland as he personally seemed to his contem- 
poraries and friends ; their judgment of him as an artist will be treated 
later : but a final point should be cleared up with regard to Morland 
himself and his married life. That . he was in the last eight or ten 
years of his life a hopeless sot there is no denying. That he ever 



George Morland. From a sketch tn water colours by 7\ Rowlamlsou, Frith!, Museum. 
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behaved brutally to his wife there is no evidence whatever, any more 
than that he wilfully or cruelly neglected her. That he was no sloven in 
painting, whatever he may have been in his personal life, is sufficiently 
proved by the testimony of his four biographers and of James Ward, to 
say nothing of the silent witness of the numerous engravings after his 
pictures. Very few artists have worked harder than he ; painting, as 
Ward implies, must have been the breath of life to him. As to brutal 
conduct towards, and neglect of, his wife, we cannot do better than take 
Ward’s not too friendly estimate — Ward, his own wife’s brother : “ Let it 
be clearly understood,” he says, “ there never was a separation between 
Morland and his wife, beyond his own removals from her, and those 
longer or shorter according to his own irregular temper,” separations 
explained further by the four biographers and by Ward himself as very 
frequently caused by the necessity of avoiding his creditors. And Ward 
adds, to show Mrs. Morland’s love for her husband, that “ she used to 
say, ‘ Ah ! my friends think it would be a relief to me if George were to 
but they do not know what they say ; for whenever that takes place 
-iall not live three days,’ which turned out to, be the fact.” 

George Morland died in a spunging-house in pyre St. Hill, penniless, 
on October 29, 1804 ; his wife died four days after. 



II 

MORLAND THE PAINTER 

From Morland to Millet and Bastien Lepage — Notes on Morland’s methods of work, and 
his contemporaries’ opinion — Evolution from him through Millet and Lepage to some 
later English painters. 

Morland’s life then from his twenty-first birthday to his death, a period 
of twenty years, was a long record of feverish vitality — the joie de vivre 
spurred to racing pace — gradually ebbing to premature decay ; and through 
it all a great soul shining and energizing, a painter’s soul, harried and 
devitalized from day to .day by the monstrous demands upon it made by 
his physical unrest. 

In his story Le Chef-d' 'oeuvre inconnu Balzac puts into the mouth of 
the Flemish painter Porbus (whose later years were spent at Paris) the 
following anecdote : — A certain artist (called in the story Frenhofer) had 
sacrificed a large part of his possessions to satisfy the passions of Mabuse : 
in exchange, Mabuse had given to this artist the secret of “relief,” the 
power to give to his figures that extraordinary life, that flower of nature, 
which is an eternal despair, but the technique of which Mabuse was so 
well possessed of that one day having sold (and drunk the proceeds of) 
the flowered damask robe which he should have worn at the entry of 
Charles V., he accompanied his master (the bastard of Burgundy) in 
a paper robe which he had painted to resemble damask. The peculiar 
lustre of the stuff (the mock damask) worn by Mabuse attracted the 
notice of the Emperor, who, wishing to compliment the old drunkard’s 
protector on his follower’s brave appearance, • discovered the trick., Is 
there not a strange parallel between this story and the life of Morland ? 
Mabuse painted for the great ones of the earth, it is true, and for the 
Catholic Church, that first great picture dealer — Morland painted for a 
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few gentlemen of England, and for a great many picture dealers of quite 
other nature than the princes of the Church : Mabuse sold his rich mantle 
for drink, and by his skill produced a paper counterfeit ; did not Morland 
pawn his soul, and prostitute his art, for no better a prize and with no 
worthier an aim ? 

In another story of Balzac’s, La Cousine Bette , the Mardchal- Prince 
de Wissembourg says to Baron Hulot, after the latter’s detection in 
embezzling from the State, “ You should have quitted office from the 
moment that you had become no longer a man, but a temperament.” 
The idea arising from these words confronts us as we go through the 
disastrous record of George Morland’s personal life. His most coherent 
biographer, George Dawe, R.A., says, amidst a drone of commonplace, 
almost echoing Balzac, “It has been observed of Gray, the poet, that 
he never was a child ; it may with equal truth be asserted of Morland 
that he never was a man.” 

This being so, if we look at the work of his maturity only, say from 
1787 to 1797, a period which comprises the largest number of his really 
fine works, we of to-day have before us the question of how to place him 
as a painter — in what class of men who have been painters : whether as 
an English painter he shall stand side by side with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Hoppner, and Romney, or whether, saying Art has no 
country, we are to put him in brotherhood with the twb Teniers, the 
two Ostades, and Cuyp, or even, looking at his earlier work, assign him 
a temporary place in company with Watteau and later French painters, 
a connection on which I shall touch presently. The fact is that in a sense 
he is ddclasstt — a case of splendid isolation ; no tradition backed him up, 
the helping hands of contemporaries he refused, either because of the 
inborn devil of waywardness, or because of the false position into which 
his good birth yoked to straitened circumstances forced him from the 
beginning. I say splendid isolation advisedly : for though in the life he 
chose in his best years pictorially to represent, that of open-air folk, men, 
women and children, homely forms of animal life, and hunting and 
shooting scenes, a score of masters past and present have achieved great 
things, not one of these like Morland has so absolutely and without any 
sort of compromise worked out such salvation as a whole life could give 
him, unaided by some sort of comradeship with either the work of the 
dead or the mind and hand of the living. ■ 
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The Dutch painters, Rembrandt, Franz Hals, Gerard Dow, Paul 
Potter, Cuyp, Berghem, the two Ostades, Ruysdael, de Hooch, Adrian 
van der Velde, Hobbema (many among whom Morland is said to have 
studied), each began where one or another of them was beginning to 
leave off: each indeed jostles another in the race; Franz Hals, the first 
great Dutchman, and Rembrandt his contemporary bar twenty years, 
had the Flemish men, Rubens, Snyders and the two Teniers but little 
ahead of them, and even for a time abreast, in point of date ; and these 
last had the tradition of Jan van Eyck, Memlinc, Matsys and Mabuse 
to enlighten them. The consequence was a vast and varied collection 
of works painted in love, conceived at least in spiritual comradeship : 
and the result has been that in the finest of the Dutchmen who painted 
outdoor life, tavern life, animal life, seafaring life, there is no impatience, 
no apparent necessity to fill so many canvases, as Morland in his latter 
years was forced to do, but work wrought to the uttermost without toil, 
with no sense of labour, a complete gift of mind and hand. 

Of this array of hero,es all might have been, and most it appears were, 
through their works, accessible to Morland ; we have already seen 
mentioned as studied by him not only the brothers Ostade, but Ruysdael 
and Hobbema, from whose works he is said to have made copies under 
circumstances already specified. We have also seen how he studied 
and admired Gainsborough’s work in animal painting and landscape. 

Of Gainsborough’s work of this kind I shall speak later, in connection 
with the subject of Morland’s painting ; but this seems a fitting place 
to describe two pictures, one by Adrian van Ostade, and one by the 
younger Teniers, because they are typical instances of many other works 
by Dutch and Flemish masters in which, as in themselves, a certain 
parentage to Morland’s work is observable. It is impossible to look 
at Adrian van Ostade’s picture at the National Gallery called The 
Alchemist without acknowledging the influence such work must have had 
on Morland, whether he saw original paintings by or engravings from 
that master and others of his school. The picture in question is a 
marvellous example of the atmosphere de tableau: a burly middle-aged 
man in an old felt wideawake hat, sleeves of a dusty red, black vest, 
dark blue-grey breeks and gaiters, and a 'black jean or leather apron, is 
blowing up his forge ; there is a crucible in a red earthen pot, a big 
old book cast on the floor, one leaf lying loose, a stool with a clay pipe 
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on it. Everything takes its place, but is also a wonder of finish. The 
whole picture gives you a large feeling of space and tone. And there 
is no bogeydom, no straining after weirdness; the whole is a common 
workshop, the scene of the man’s daily life : he feeds well, one is sure — 
if he has dreams his face does not betray them, it is just the face of 
a born craftsman. In the distance lighted by a far window, sits an 
old woman, possibly cutting up a cabbage : bar her homeliness she might 
be Madame Claes, the keeper of the Alchemist’s commercial conscience. 
Morland never achieved such delicacy united to breadth, such finish 
combined with harmony of effect, though before he took the wrong turn 
he came near achieving it. 

The younger Teniers in his picture called Tric-trac gives another 
example not only of the works that Morland loved, but of the life (alas !) 
he best loved too. In one respect it at once takes rank above the 
English painter, for every man must be a portrait ; the two playing 
might indeed be English as well as Dutch, the man looking on is a 
degraded boor. In the chimney place (right of # the picture) are several 
men further off, one with his back to you is seated on a bench with his 
head against the chimney jamb : a “ poor drinker ” he seems. The 
sturdier man, standing with his back to the fire, smoking a long clay, 
looks half-pitying, half-scornful at the feebler sinner. It is all very much 
of a piece with the life Morland lived, and rendered in masterly fashion 
by a man who very likely lived a similar life, but with a bigger brain and 
a stronger nerve-system ; for Teniers the younger lived till eighty, and 
so had time to become respectable, and in his painting dull (a fate spared 
to Morland), witness the former’s picture of the Chateau de Perck, 
himself and his family and their chateau, in the National Gallery. 

In the earlier years of his manhood Morland is said (though I do not 
find it insisted on In any of his biographies) to have come under the 
influence of Watteau and other later French painters to a certain extent. 
His French descent on his mother’s side may, as suggested presently, give 
colour to this idea ; and undoubted evidence of it, is to be found in two 
such pictures as Industry and Idleness , at Sir Charles Tennant’s, in the 
picture Louisa, at Mr. Harland Peck’s, in The Disconsolate, at Canon 
Phillips’s (all of which pictures are described hereafter), in the Lcetiiia 
series, and in four pictures belonging to Mr. Barratt, called Belinda , 
The Pledge of Love, Caroline of Lichtfeld, and Constancy, besides several 
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others of the same period. There can be no doubt about the charm of 
handling, the free and certain touch, in these pictures, as well as in the girl 
in the painting called Valentines Day, also later described. But Morland 
does not in these works give us the intimate charm of Watteau ; we do 
not find in them, as we do in Watteau’s masterpieces, a world of their 
own, of brocades and high heels, silk breeches and buckled shoes — a 
world of folk living an artificial, impossible, but gracious life amid Corot- 
like landscapes, a life of the delicate high breeding of the ancien rtgime 
mingled with the freedom of the coulisses. These girls of Morland’s, 
with all their grace, have little or no magic or illusion about them as 
Watteau’s people have ; they are simply dressed (and prettily) in muslin 
or cotton, the colour also is true and delicate, but not rich or superb, 
elaborate or varied ; and although the pictures aim at some incident as 
shown by their titles, we look no further than the painting, we are not 
taken into any world of fancy or story. Besides, while Watteau treated 
the artificial in a masterly fashion de parti pris , Morland seemed to aim 
always at naturalness .and simplicity in this as in his later manner, 
though without always ^arriving in this earlier work at mastery of 
expression. When all is said, though Morland’s French blood sufficiently 
accounts for any sympathy he may have had in early manhood with the 
great French master’s work, and for a certain gracious sense of line and 
beauty strongly allied to the best Art flourishing in France from the end 
of the seventeenth century to the eve of the Revolution, the true genius 
of Morland was yet to seek in these early paintings of his. He only 
became really himself, testhetically, when he began to live among and 
paint the peasants and gipsies of the country of his birth. It is true 
that in a measure exception must be made to the foregoing observations 
when one thinks of the two remarkable works later described, called Boys 
Robbing an Orchard, and Children playing at Soldiers. But of paintings 
by Morland so fine as these two, in this genre, there are very few examples, 
if any ; and it is] doubtful if any at all of this kind were executed after 
his twenty-fifth year ; so that we may fairly assume, after making every 
allowance for circumstances, that the work of his later years was the 
work of his heart. 

Dawe says he made many copies of Gainsborough’s celebrated picture 
of pigs, and a sketch from his fighting dogs from which he afterwards 
painted several pictures. And Sir Joshua’s work- must have had an 
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unconscious if fleeting influence on him. But Gainsborough, it must be 
remembered, was, in the line which Morland made his own, rather a pre- 
decessor than a contemporary : for long before Morland began to paint, 
Gainsborough had ceased to paint anything but portraits. While allowing 
Morland full credit for his originality, and for that position as a pioneer 
which I began by claiming for him, the mere existence of Gainsborough’s 
splendid landscape and animal work must be taken into account as an 
influence in the forming of Morland’s maturer style ; for it is impossible 
to doubt his having seen, as well as the others specified by his biographers, 
such works as some of those now in the National Gallery; while the 
pictures by Gainsborough at Sir Charles Tennant’s and Mr. Harland 
Peck’s (afterwards described) are masterpieces too great to be ignored 
in discussing Morland’s best work, whether the latter ever saw them or 
not. Still, the incontrovertible fact remains that in the six years from 
1784, the date of Morland’s majority, till 1793, he worked to such 
purpose that in 1790 0^1791 he was able to produce that masterpiece 
The Inside of a Stable (National Gallery) from which, as from a centre 
sun, all his previous and subsequent work may % be said to be only more 
or less a radiation. 

* 

There can be little doubt that the romance, and what I have called 
the monstrous degradation, of his years of manhood, combined with his 
almost preterhuman working and inventive powers, hav<® caused an 
interest in his works which a vast majority of them could not possess, 
had they no historical ear-mark, no story or possible bit of biography 
attached to them. His output is figured at four thousand pictures, an 
average of two hundred a year for twenty years, or four a week. Given 
every abnormal stimulus of vanity, drink, necessity, or even the mania 
for painting, it is evident that this represents an impossible number in 
the time, if we are to count each work as a picture. - When we add to 
these the number of forgeries and copies explicitly stated to exist, or to 
have existed in all writings concerning Morland, we get a mass of work 
which has caused a long-established consensus of talk and opinion tending 
to keep his name in the public mind, and emanating from two deeply 
interested classes, owners and picture dealers, such as few craftsmen, how- 
ever prolific, can command. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that! * 
Morland is one of the few painters in regard to whose works little or no 
fluctuation in opinion, certainly no -decrease in commercial value, has. 
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occurred. It would be rash to say that his fame and the price of his 
pictures have reached their zenith even yet ; it is probable that perhaps 
a hundred of his best works will continue to hold their own even against 
the gradually swelling tide of talent which exists throughout Europe to-day 
in the works of men whose sympathies are enlisted for the subjects which 
Morland loved best to paint. For Morland, like a few living men who 
work on his lines, though not with his drawbacks, was a painter de race ; 
the phrase is not mine, but a lately uttered speech by a poetical painter 
with a future still before him, a painter whose achievements will be made 
in a field as far apart from that of Morland as is Fontainebleau or 
Sherwood from a Dorsetshire midden. Morland, I repeat, is a painter 
de race, from the fact of birth, having a father and mother and grand- 
father painters also, as well as in the sense that we must also call 
Reynolds, Gainsborough and Hoppner equally painters de race , though 
none of them so far as I know had any painter’s or artist’s blood in their 
veins. In finding a niche for him however, in fixing his place in the 
scheme of evolution as applied to painting, it seems quite natural if not 
necessary to class him, ? in one respect at least, by the rangp of his 
subjects. This, no doubt, at the present time confronts us with a r 
seeing that it is a fashion cried upon the housetops to say, n< ,;h the 
that what a man paints is no matter, and how he paints it is ever> and 

Be that as it may, seeing that in the matter of subjects treated lend 
to touch on a certain connection between Morland and Jean Ftaius 
Millet and later in date with Bastien Lepage, let me here quo only 
Walter Sickert’s summary of Millet and his work , 1 and some ;and 
from Mr. Clausen’s essay on Lepage , 1 with this introductory woi • w 
or nearly all Morland’s works are restful or lazy in subject; most a 
Millet’s and Lepage’s, if not all, are full of toil or the sense of toil pas’ 
and inevitably to come. Mr. Sickert’s words about Millet might b , 
used mutato nomine about Morland ; Mr. Clausen on Lepage suggt i 
striking parallelisms between, and divergences from him and Morland. 

“The important fact about Millet,” says Mr. Sickert, “is not that he 
struggled with poverty, which we now know was not the dominant 
personal note in Millet’s life, or that he expressed on canvas the dignity 
of labour, but that he was a great artist. As corollaries, he was a great 
draughtsman and a great colourist. He was gifted with the compre- 
1 “Jules Bastien Lepage and his Art.” London : Fisher Unwin. 
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hension in its entirety of the import of any scene in nature which he 
wished to render. An unerring analysis enabled him to select what were 
the vital constituents of such a scene, and exquisite perceptions, trained 
by incessant labour, enabled him to render them in fitting terms in 
accordance with the traditions which govern the use of such materials. 

“ Millet, ninety-nine times out of one hundred, had seen his picture 
happen somewhere in Nature. Its treatment generally involved complex 
difficulties of suggestion of movement, or at least of energy, to say nothing 
of those created by the variety of lighting and atmospheric effect ; the 
management of sunlight, of twilight, of the lighting of interiors. All these 
elements he was enabled by means of a highly-trained artistic memory, to 
retain and render in the summary method which we call inspiration, and 
which has nothing in common with the piecemeal and futile copying of 
nature of a later school. Dealing with material's in their essential nature 
living and fleeting, his execution was in the main separated from his observa- 
tion. His observation was thus uninterrupted by theexigencies of execution, 
and his execution untrammelled by the fortuitous inconveniences incident on 
the mo- ent of observation, and undisturbed moreover by the kaleidoscopic 
or less the pictorial elements which bewilder, or mislead the mere 
The *e. He did not say to the woman at the wash-tub * Do as if you 
the me sffiing, and stay like that for me four or five hours a day, while I 
almost picture from you,’ or to the reaper ‘ Stay like that with the scythe 
intere back, pretending to reap.’ ‘ La nature ne pose pas ’ to quote his own 
had ti v He knew that if figures in movement were to be painted so as to 
attach ,ncing, it must be by a process of cumulative observation. . . . 
av \ observed and observed again, making little in the way of studies on 
* e spot, a note sometimes of movement on a cigarette paper. And when 
i held his picture ” [held it in his mind] “ he knew it, and the execution 
■ --s the singing of a song learned by heart and not the painful performance 
t public of a meritorious feat of sight-reading. . . . Let it also be noted 
that the work of Millet was, with scarcely an exception, free from pre- 
occupation with the walls of an exhibition. The scale of his pictures 
and their key were dictated by the artistic requirements of the subject, 
and not by the necessities or allurements of . . . competitive painting,” 

The whole of this last foregoing rdsumJ of Millet’s qualities is worth 
quoting for itself. I annex it here because, as above said, it may with no 
forcing be applied to Morland, allowance always made for era, tempera- 
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ment and circumstances. Morland too made few studies, held his picture 
in his mind when he knew it, had when at his best a supreme power 
of observation, exquisite perception and an executive gift trained by years 
of hard study ; and Morland too never painted “ competitively ” for 
exhibition. 

Mr. Clausen says of Lepage certain things that differentiate him from, 
and one thing that allies him to, Morland. The latter is that “ as far as 
is possible for an artist now-a-days he appears to have been uninfluenced 
by the old masters. The only lesson he seems to have learnt from them 
was that nature, which sufficed for them, should suffice for him also.” 
What differentiates him from Morland is that “ all that side of nature which 
depends on memory for its realization was left almost untouched by 
him ... it may be said that he sought elaboration of detail perhaps at 
the expense of effect, approaching nature at times too much from the 
point of view of still life. . . . Lepage, it may be said, has carried literal 
representation to its extreme limit ; so much so as to leave clearly 
discernible to us the question which was doubtless before him . . . 
whether it is possible tp attain literal truth without leaving on one side 
much of that which,, is most beautiful in nature ? And further, the 
question arises whether literal truth is the highest truth. For realism as 
an end in art leads nowhere : it is an impasse. Surely it is but the 
means to whatever the artist has it in him to express. I feel convinced 
that realism was not the end with Bastien Lepage.” 

In all the foregoing it is very clear that up to the point at which 
Lepage left off working his whole soul bent itself to a task which Morland 
had never attempted to tackle ; that Lepage, who died at 36, ended with 
his life an apprenticeship only, as Morland ended his at 21 : Lepage's 
apprenticeship would have left him ready for the wider field in which 
Millet worked, in which after his manner Morland had worked before — 
and in that field both painters might have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Millet. But while Morland's apprenticeship was the task-work of a 
boy, Lepage’s was the self-imposed work of a man, who indeed gave us a 
master’s achievements in such subjects as The Beggar, The Communicant , 
The Hayfield, and The Woodman. Morland plunged straightway or 
nearly so into work which led him to achievements between the ages 
of 28 and 35 such as The Inside of a Stable, Horses in a Stable , The 
Deserted s Farewell, Gipsies , The Drain, The Turnpike Gate, anckothers 
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mentioned later, works which may stand on the ground of technique and 
purely painting quality, apart from subject and feeling, with Millet’s and 
Lepage’s finest masterpieces and even those of Degas, who is in this 
respect like Morland, that he has never worked as did Lepage in an 
endeavour to realize the small and fine though superfluous details of 
nature, but has expressed, as did Millet, only the most essential truths. 

The fact is that subject and method interlace, and that a picture may be 
“literary” — as telling a story — and yet be a masterpiece, while another 
may be an attempt to render tone, colour, light and shade and values, and 
yet be a daub : also, that given right conditions of the method, the picture 
with human or animate incident finely done is a bigger achievement than 
a picture without that interest, such as one of still life. Landscape, sky 
and sea are so indissolubly bound up with human interest and passion 
that they, naturally fall under the category -of pictures with animate 
incident. In such a conjuncture as this elemental battle between style and 
method on one side, and subject on the other, there will never be a last- 
ing peace, hardly will there be a truce : for Mr. Sickert, when in the essay 
on Millet above quoted he falls to denigration of Lepage as a Salonnier, a 
falsely called realist who is no realist, but a man v$ho insists on the needless 
to the detriment of the essential — and Mr. Clausen in his more balanced 
attitude towards Lepage as working his way through minute observation 
to larger truths — while they seem to represent or lead opposite forces of 
skirmishers, are really in all main essentials on the same side ; they fight 
against the Philistine who encourages slight or sloven work — against mere 
respectability in achievement, against prettiness, against the “pleasing,” 
in short against all that makes for the art of the villa, and stifles or 
atrophies invention and the search for fresh truths. The art of the villa, 
the taste of the suburban, always tends towards a story ; it likes and 
produces pleasing incident : and as these things are more commonly met 
with in so-called painters, and are vastly more popular among the average 
middle-classes, than the qualities of handling, values, sense of colour, and 
fine drawing, they will always be largely supplied, and form a respectable 
mercenary host to array against the true fighters for freedom’s sake and 
for the perfect truth’s sake. Of this perfect truth in many inspired 
moments Morland had full cognizance ; often when he painted she was 
there, though often she left too slight a mark, of her presence. But in 
his most fugitive efforts he is a standing martyr to the fact that genius 
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fettered by vices comes nearer God than hide-bound and blameless 
industry with free hands and no dsemon to guide them but its own 
self-sufficiency. 

And yet Morland’s work, in its extraordinary popularity almost 
gives the lie to the ideas I have been dealing with. He, whom no self- 
respecting woman of to-day would be seen in the same room with, often 
found himself through his pictures in the most artless and conventional 
company, some of which would have bored him to extinction, some which 
would have flattered his vanity, some which he would have cut dead. It 
is unfortunate that we must at times mishandle Shakespeare, but here one 
must needs use the phrase “ one touch of nature ’’ out of its context. The 
touch of nature in Morland is what brings us all under his spell : in this 
case it is not “ new-born gauds” that we praise, but the homeliness of the 
homeliest of nations as seen in peasants and sailors, gipsies, horses, asses 
and dogs, as seen in the grey of her skies, the friendly look of her lanes 
and cottages, the savage grandeur and pitilessness of her coasts. 

As a pioneer or forerunner then, Morland should take hands with 
Millet rather than with! Lepage, though it is conceivable, seeing his study 
of Ostade, that he would*have appreciated to the full Lepage’s work. But 
Morland was no plein-airiste, though it is said he recommended students 
to set up their easels in a field and paint a tree as they saw it. So far as 
we are told, his own practice was widely different, and resembled rather the 
manner of Millet as described by Mr. Sickert. Indeed I am convinced of 
this by having seen the sketches (described elsewhere in this essay), at 
the British Museum Print Room, and in Sir Charles Hamilton’s pos- 
session, and also by the following facts taken from Mr. Richardson’s 
Life, or rather through him from Mr. Dawe ; they relate mainly to 
his painting between 1790 and 1793 both inclusive. He seems during 
these years to have made frequent excursions from Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, having during 1790 or 1791 spent a long time in 
Leicestershire. Throughout this country life, “his chief amusements 
were,” says Mr. Dawe, “ to mix with the peasants of the places 
where he made any stay, and to visit their cottages and play with 
their children, to whom he often gave money : thus he procured frequent 
opportunities for observing their manners, and occasionally assisted his 
memory by making slight sketches of their attitudes, dresses, furniture, 
and whatever seemed likely to be useful in his art.” “ He would,” says 
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Mr. Richardson, “join parties of sportsmen, not merely for the sport, but 
to create those sporting pictures which were afterwards engraved for the 
English and French markets.” 

When he went to the sea-coast, fishermen, sailors and smugglers 
came under his ever watchful eye, just as the peasants had done before. 
Or he would join a gipsy encampment, and paint those inimitable gipsy 
pictures which are now so prized. Blagdon tells the following story of 
one of Morland’s outings of this kind. A gipsy woman, whom an artist 
was once sketching in a country churchyard, asked him if he knew one 
George Morland. “ Lord love him,” she exclaimed, “ I wish I could find 
him out. He lived with us three days last summer upon Harrow Hill 
and drawed the picture of a child of mine that’s since dead. And now the 
gentleman who begot the child would give twenty guineas for the picture ! ” 
“Whatever might be his situation,” says Dawe, “whether he was riding 
on horseback or in a stage coach, or surrounded by vulgar companions, his 
mind was seldom wholly inattentive, though it displayed at the time nothing 
but an eagerness to partake of the amusement that was passing, in which 
he appeared to be as deeply engaged as any of the company ; for he never 

mentioned to others the result of his serious and*useful reflections. Pos- 

% 

sessed of much strength of observation, and active in the exercise of it, 
among every description of company he derived some advantage. In 
short, he seemed averse to seek knowledge in any other academy than 
that of nature.” And in this connection we may quote Dawe again, this 
time on Morland’s way of painting children. “ When painting his juvenile 
subjects he would invite the children of the neighbourhood to play about 
in his room, and make sketches of them whenever any interesting situa- 
tions occurred ; justly observing that to take them thus, in their uncon- 
scious moments, is the best mode of studying their peculiar attitudes, and 
to catch a thousand various graces of which it is impossible to conceive a 
perfect idea in any other way. Grown persons may be placed in appro- 
priate postures, but with children this is not practicable.” 

At a later date, it is true, but still bearing out the principle of 
work, we find Morland in 1799, with his wife, in the Isle of Wight. 
Dawe objects to his keeping “the apartment in which he painted filled 
from morning till night with sailors, fishermen and smugglers.” But as 
Mr. Richardson pertinently observes, “ he only followed the dictates of his 
own style of art in collecting these men.” A little further on, an anecdote 
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is quoted by Mr. Richardson, from the early biographies which will serve 
for a type of Morland’s method of work at all times of his career. “ A 
friend once found Morland at Freshwater Gate, in a low public-house 
called The Cabin. Sailors, rustics, and fishermen were seated round him 
in a kind of ring, the roof tree rung with laughter and song, and Morland 
with manifest reluctance left their company for the conversation of his 
friend. ‘George,’ said his monitor, ‘you must have reasons for keeping 
such company!’ ‘Reasons and good ones,’ said the artist laughing: 

‘ see, where could I find such a picture as that unless among the originals 
of The Cabin ? ’ He held up his sketch-book and showed a correct 
delineation of the very scene in which he had so lately been the presiding 
spirit. One of his best pictures contains this facsimile of the tap room, 
with its guests and furniture.” 

All this shows, that under whatever drawbacks caused by his natural 
freedom of comradeship and love of drink, Morland pursued the t ° 
course of getting by keen observation, retentive memory, skilled hand, : t 
rapid drawings of movement, the essential truths of the life he des. .rith 
paint. The essential truths and no more. In this it is proved b idy 
foregoing anecdotes that he was an unconscious forerunner in the But 
afterwards beaten out by Millet and Degas. mts 

Here follow some further notes on Morland’s art and method as 
observed by his contemporaries. he 

“When surrounded,” says Dawe, “ by companions that would h- of 
entirely impeded the progress of other men, he . . . would get one it 
sit for a hand, another for a head, an attitude, a figure ... or to pi bs- 
any dress he wanted to copy ... his wife and sisters were almo >n’s 
only female models. . . . He copied as much as possible immed< to 
from nature. . . . If he wished to introduce a red cloak or i • jing 
garment of that sort, he would place a person at the window to % ,1 Vu tiu 
some one passed likely to suit his purpose, on which he sent for the 
passenger to come in, while he made a sketch and mixed his tints, and 
seldom failed to reward the person liberally. What he could not copy 
from nature was supplied by a retentive memory and acute observation.” 

Probably about 1788 “he put into practice the project of changing his 
style. When asked if he did not think the correct manner of his early 
studies extremely improving, he would laughingly ask, ‘What, making 
leaves like silver pennies ? 1 . . „ The time at which he first came into 
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notice was particularly favourable ; the nation was at peace, a taste for 
the arts was becoming general . . . Morland had no competitor in his own 
line ... his style was original. 

“ The demand for his prints was so great in France that they were 
frequently re-engraved there, and he received from that country advan- 
tageous proposals either to go there to paint or to send over his pictures. 
To these he paid no attention, for his reputation was established and he 
had henceforward more employment in England than he was inclined to 
execute.” This would be during the years 1 789-96 or 7. 

“ One of his first productions in rural subjects was a large picture of 
gipsies kindling a fire, painted for Colonel Stewart for forty guineas, twice 
as much as the dealers gave. A circumstance concerning this picture will 
show with what rapidity he painted, and that he sometimes sacrificed his 
original conception to dispatch. Colonel Stewart called one morning to see 
ir the picture was progressing, and asked when it would be finished. 
m v-^nd said by four o'clock. Colonel Stewart expressed his doubts, 
k ut ‘ id to his companion his admiration of the work, adding that he did 
he a )nce j ve jj- possible to finish it in so short a tjme, said he would call at 
men ppointed hour, and took his leave. . . . Morland obliterated several 
sess Ves he had sketched, in their place introduced one in a carter’s frock, 
amo t; } lrew j n masses 0 f shade and foliage. By three o’clock the task was 
S ^°aplete, and Morland passed an hour playing shuttlecock. Colonel 
iwart arrived between four and five, and expressed his surprise at 
tin 1 speed with which Morland had finished the picture, 
subj < j_j e was ky no means addicted to self-commendation or to censuring 
111 irorks of other artists. But sometimes, on hearing Loutherbourg’s 
tl0n ‘ ''°s preferred to his, he would compare them to teaboard painting, 
sc10l . at the characters were unlike nature, and challenge competition 
with ' xih. This however was only a temporary effusion . . . for Morland 
could not be insensible to the knowledge of detail and vast power of 
execution of that painter. When on one occasion he visited tfie Poets’ 
Gallery with William Ward, the pictures by Loutherbourg were almost the 
only ones he attended to, but these he contemplated for a considerable 
time. He was also a great admirer of Wilson and Hogarth. 

“ One of his favourite studies was drawing in a variety of views the 
heads of animals, which he preserved with the skin on for that purpose. 

“ In 1791 he painted for Colonel Stewart the picture called The > 
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Benevolent Sportsman, which had been ordered for three years, as a 
companion to The Gipsies. This he completed in a week and received 
seventy guineas for it. 

“ He never prosecuted any plan for future employment. When his 
drawing-books sold rapidly, and the publishers were making immense 
profits by them, he was urged to etch and publish them himself. This 
he several times resolved to do . . . copper plates were bought, but the 
only use he ever made of them was to alarm the publisher, and induce 
him to give a more liberal price.” 

In the period of his maturity, which Dawe fixes at six years (say 
1787-93), “he described" [i.e. painted] “the habits and manners of the 
lower class of people in this country, in a style peculiarly his own. No 
painter so much as himself ever shared in the vulgarities of such society 
perhaps, Brouwer excepted, who in many points much resembled 
Morland. . . . Completely to observe any particular class we must indeed 
take them in their unguarded moments, and in some degree reduce our- 
selves to their level by- participating in their manners, sports and employ- 
ments. . . . Morland’s pictures owe their peculiar excellence to . . . his 
long observation of common life. 

“ His originality was not the effect of an extreme acquaintance with 
the productions of art ; but was rather owing to this neglect of them, 
which obliged him to depend only on himself and nature. . . . With other 
artists he never held any intercourse, nor had he prints of any kind in his 
possession. . . . He was induced to see Lord Bute’s pictures, but having 
sauntered through one room, refused to see more, declaring he was averse 
to contemplate any man’s works, fearing he might become an imitator. 
He forgot that he was indebted to his study of the Dutch and other 
masters when young. 

“Never having extended his views beyond the subjects he painted he 
seldom made the most of his subjects. A cottager’s red cloak or 
wagoner’s frock will sometimes form folds as worthy of imitation as the 
drapery of any Greek statue ; but not having sufficiently cultivated his 
taste, he was unable to avail himself of the higher beauties of his subjects. 

“ The pictures of Morland did indeed rise considerably ” [in reputation 
and value] “ after his death ; but as the works of an artist will at length 
be justly appreciated by true connoisseurs, they cannot (excepting his 
choicest productions) be expected' to continue increasing in value. 
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Hitherto most people have been willing to buy only such pictures as they 
could dispose of again to advantage, for there is not yet much real taste in 
the country ; and till an artist has acquired a name, few will purchase his 
works, still less will they pay liberally for them : high price is rather the 
consequence of high reputation than of real talent . . . thus it is quite 
sufficient that a picture is by Morland. 

“About 1790 he appears to have arrived at his meridian : he was then 
able to paint whatever he chose, and to bestow on his pictures as much 
time as he thought proper. He had acquired confidence in his powers, 
and a knowledge of nature, which he had not yet ceased to consult. His 
best productions were his interiors : indeed the more confined the subject 
the greater was his success. 

“ His gipsies are admirable, he often associated with them, and -has 
lived with them for several days together, adopting their mode of life and 
sleeping with them in barns at night. 

“It is the state which succeeds exertion in which Morland excels. 
In the delineation of humble life, faithfulness of representation is essential, 
but this does not preclude selection ; the forrrger requisite chiefly was 
possessed by Morland, and it is for this we admire his works. He 
always paid great attention to the costume of figures in common life, and 
to all those minutiae which escape ordinary observation, but which when 
judiciously introduced by the painter stamp an identity on the subject. 

“Though Morland selected and combined but little, he had an 
extremely quick recollection of those situations and combinations in nature 
which were suited to his purpose. The Farmer's Stable (National 
Gallery) was composed in this way ; the stable being that belonging to 
the White Lion at Paddington, and the horses portraits which he painted 
in the casual position in which he saw them come in. Indeed he was so 
much attached to horses that he may be said for a great part of his life 
almost to have lived in stables. 

“ The degree in which he succeeded ” [in the qualities of colour, 
contrast, light and shade] “ seems to have been the effect of feeling or of 
eye, i.e. of lessons acquired he knew not when or how, ... He never 
made a complete sketch for the plan of his pictures. . . . He generally began 
upon the canvas with the chalk or brush at once, sometimes even without 
knowing what he was going to paint, inventing as he proceeded. , . . When 
he found his knowledge deficient he had recourse to nature, and never 
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gave himself any trouble that he could avoid. If perplexed about the legs 
of a horse, he would copy them from life, but would draw the legs only ; 
as he never copied more than was absolutely necessary he seldom drew 
enough, and his animals are often incorrect and ill put together. Hence 
arose that inequality observable in his pictures, in which we sometimes 
meet with parts that are transcripts from nature tacked to others that 
would disgrace a novice in the art, notwithstanding the skill he possessed 
in adapting those which he drew. He was dexterous in avoiding fore- 
shortening and similar difficulties. 

“ The landscapes in his backgrounds he drew from nature ; the trees 
and ponds can still be pointed out in the fields about Camden Town, 
which he introduced in the pictures he executed while residing there. 
When he painted his picture of Birds' -Nesting he went to Caen Wood 
and made a drawing of the trees and the rest of the landscape. 

“ As to his execution. He made no outlines : his dead colour, though 
careless, generally comprehended the plan and effect of his picture, and 
much of it was suffered to stand in the finishing with the aid of a little 
glazing and scumbling.; He early discarded the old practice of going 
over the picture with Geo or three coats of colour, until all clearness and 
transparency was destroyed. It has been suggested that Morland was 
unable to finish highly ; character of a broad and obvious kind was his 
sole aim and chief excellence. . . . He was so flattered by the reception of 
the Farmer's Stable ” [ Inside of a Stable , now in the National Gallery] 
“ that he declared next year he would show what he could do. With this 
view he painted The Strawyard, and bestowed on it more than usual 
care and attention, because it was maintained by many that he could not 
finish. The Strawyard , however, was by no means equal to the former, 
and seemed only to confirm the criticism it was meant to dispute.” 

Of Morland’s method of work, and the subjects by which he displayed 
that method, enough has been said ; on the subject of his place in art, the 
connection with Millet and Lepage already touched on, and the evolution 
of living or lately deceased men from all three, several ideas are worth 
discussing. To begin with, let us note the gradual development of art in 
the line of Morland's subjects. The first idea that strikes one in this 
connection is at once the likeness and the divergence of country life one 
hundred years ago and now, if we are content to see it in the paintings of 
Morland and his successors. His hunting scenes are interesting in their 
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likeness to similar scenes at the present day; bar some difference in 
costume, and the stamp of the horses, any one of these pictures might 
represent a hunting scene of last season. His shooting scenes are mainly 
interesting as showing divergence in custom; for « driving ” game, and 
what is called battue shooting, were unknown to him. He, who did not 
know what a railway, or a steam-engine or a steamboat was, found for his 
models ostlers, postboys, labourers, fishermen, sailors and smugglers. 
Some among them were the ancestors 01 the navvy and the labourer of 
to-day, ancestors by no means equal in physique to their descendants 
probably, but of very much the same habits as to physical life. Few 
people paint the navvy now-a-days : I can only recall five or six salient 
instances one in Madox Brown’s superb picture Work, where there is a 
young navvy sifting gravel, if I remember right, and a magnificent 
specimen of the athlete he is. Fred Walker’s young navvy in The Old 
Gate, Heywood Hardy’s picture of navvies making a railway, and two 
pictures by Briton Riviere, Let Sleeping Dogs Lie, afterwards alluded to, 
jpmfTGiants at Play, now at the Tate Gallery. Of peasants there are 
many examples to-day, and with the exception of slight changes in dress 
they might be the very folk we find in Morlan^s pictures. Of gipsies 
there are few worth mentioning; the first one thinks of is Fred Walker’s 
Vagrants, but these are somewhat idealized ; it is a beautiful realization of 
Walker’s method, but not the real thing such as Morland could give us 
(see the description further on of Sir Charles Hamilton’s picture by him, 
Gipsies). Robert Macbeth has given us rustics of all kinds, still a 
little idealized (for the spell of Walker was on him for a time), and some 
sporting pictures much later. Frank Bramley has given us the life of the 
farms in the south-west and north-west, Stanhope Forbes the sea-shore 
life of Cornwall ; Clausen and La Thangue and Smythe the life of the earth 
labourer everywhere almost in England, or in the north of France ; 
Napier Hemy, the titanic race of fisherfolk, notably in his pictures shown 
at the Royal Academy Exhibitions of 1897 and 1898 ; Blinks and 
Denholm Armour give hunting and shooting scenes. Cart-horses, dogs 
and sheep, ploughing, sowing, reaping, sporting, all these subjects of out- 
door life are each year more passionately and lovingly seized upon and 
painted, not only by the men named but by many others coming fast upon 
their heels ; it seems, indeed, as if we hang on more desperately every 
month to subjects of pure open air and simplicity in life, primitive nature, 
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as civilization and increase in population daily crowd us further away from 
simplicity and fresh air. Going back a little, we have Wilkie s earlier 
subjects of peasant and homely life, dating from shortly after Morland s death 
till 1825 ; next comes the well-known'picture combined of animals and their 
human satellites, Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair at the National Gallery ; that 
is dated in the fifties. Landseer never really painted a peasant in his life, 
though his dogs are unsurpassed or unequalled : so that really, from 
Morland’s latest countable date, say 1797, we have, with the exception of 
these three last-named masters and the two Herrings, a blank of at least 
seventy years, say till 1867, without any serious example in England of 
peasant and animal life combined, or of sporting life. On this latter subject, 
however, we should here mention Stubbs, who was practically a con- 
temporary of Morland, or perhaps rather his predecessor, being born thirty- 
nine years before Morland but dying two years later. According to Hassell, 
Morland studied and admired Stubbs’ work, indeed Stubbs is called the god 
of his idolatry. After Stubbs came Aiken and Herring, but Aiken r . ^or e 
than Morland really broke loose from the convention of representing 
at a gallop, though he is the first, or one of the first, artists who gives us 
jumping fences. This^so far as I know, Morland very rarely atten 
The younger Herring, I think it was, who first painted fox-b inting 
seriously, with the desire to give the action of a horse in leaping, sing to 
his leap or refusing, and with an evident knowledge of construction and 
movement. There is a really fine series of paintings of a hunting run bv 
Herring, junr., in one of which a black-brown horse rising at his junm m 
a chestnut (?) refusing, are more finely rendered than anything p ’ Jj 
of the same kind, and nothing since has surpassed it. The spo,. 
pictures of to-day are mostly poor things enough, so far as we can judg. 
from examples in the London shops, and for real drawing of horses 
sporting dogs and hounds in all kinds of movement we must lo , for 
horses, at Degas in France ; for horses, hounds, sporting dogs, and collies, 
at Blinks, or at Denholm Armour in Punch for all of them. These last, 
though done in very few lines, are far in advance of anything of the kind by 
any previous painter or draughtsman, being free from mannerism, and the 
result of that ruthless and accurate observation mentioned in respect of all 
good modern men. The same remark applies to his men, mounted or not. 

In fact to-day, say one hundred years from the date of Morland’s latest 
masterpiece, we have, perhaps, half-a-score artists of first-rate calibre 
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working on detailed lines in subjects connected with the earth, and its 
ti ers, human and animal, here at home, and with hunting and sport • 
half-a-score against one such in the last century. Between these half- 
score painters who are now at work, and Morland, there is no link save 
the uncertain one of Stubbs, Wilkie, Aiken, the Herrings, Rosa Bonheur 
Landseer and Ansdell. Not a trace is there of such continued influence 
of tradition as governed the Dutch and Flemish painters from Van 
Eyck onwards, as already mentioned. Those men began at a point 
where the road had (figuratively) been made sound as a Roman road 
or a modern macadamized one, and proceeded to make as sound a 
one on and on, for successors to travel back over, and see what had 
een one by the dead builders in the way of monuments along it. 
ur present English school, beginning say with Walker and Mason, 
on arriving at their pioneering point found nothing but a disused 
road scarcely recognizable as a road at all on the surrounding waste, 
str hing back through years, in the same unused condition, to the place 
and Morland had dropped his tools and died all too early. Along 
mam lsused road there was little travelling back, and the influence 
the* .governed Walker and Mason came as much or more from the 
upneaval in thought and method arising from tffe pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment ps from any more obvious looking backwards,— -except in so far 
as, luoiung back, they learned what to avoid. Macbeth’s manner was 
always his own, but in him we find traces of the recent tradition of 
Wnlker and Pinwell, Mason, and Houghton, and later of North in the 
h' l f ' landscape,— Houghton being in his life a unique specimen of 
*eenth~century Morlandism ; in the character of his genius quite 
widely separated, subtler and more varied, and altogether outside the 
scope of this monograph. 

that while there must be some occult reason, like what is known 
as atavism or throwing back in physiological traits, for the recrudescence 
of peasant, and outdoor and animal life as subjects treated by first- 
rate men, after so long a period of sterility, we -cannot claim for Morland 
that he had any sort of direct influence on the history of his country’s 
art as regards either the subjects attacked, or the method of painting, 
urther than the influence which universal admiration of really fine 
painting quality must always exercise. By way of parenthesis one 
may cite another example of splendid isolation in the case of Constable 
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in the domain of landscape ; he had, it is true, Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Callcott and others behind him, but he started afresh, uninfluenced it 
would seem (unless antagonistically) by any one except perhaps 
Gainsborough. He died in 1837, and yet we find him also without 
followers until lately, when Thorne Waite, and Withers, and perhaps 
Alfred East sometimes, seem to have been fascinated by his way of 
building up the design of his pictures in such instances as The Hay-wain 
or The Barge picture or The Cenotaph. 

While there exists then this unaccountable interval in the history 
of purely English art between Morland and his successors in England, 
two facts must be noted, each of interest in themselves, with regard to 
a possible chain of connection between Morland and his confreres of 
to-day, and a more direct connection between those confreres and other 
artists across the Channel. The first fact is twofold ; that there is in 
the Louvre a single example of Morland called La Halte, and that 
in his early career he went over to Calais and St. Omer (in October 
1785, his twenty-second year), and painted a good deal there, and though 
most of his patrons then were probably Scotch and English (he mentions 
refugees from “ the 45 it is very possible some of his works remained 
on b rench soil. The other fact is closely connected with the presence 
of a fairly important work of his in the Louvre. From 1790 onwards 
there appears to have been a pretty steady market for engravings or 
mezzotints after his pictures, in France. Sporting subjects such as 
La Ckasse a la Bdcassme, La Chasse de la Bdcasse, La Chasse du Canard, 
La Chasse du Lievre, were all engraved during this and the following 
year 1791 by A. Suntach. Indeed we learn from Mr. Richardson that 
during these years 1790— 1797, he grew to be quite a fashionable 
painter, run after not merely “ in England, but in France, and Germany 
as well;” and that Morland’s “fame is largely due to the admirable 
style in which his pictures were engraved and published broadcast 
through Europe. They will now be found for sale in many parts of 
the Continent,” and Mr. Richardson discovered “ on pricing prints after 
Morland for sale at Dresden, that the prices there were if anything higher 
than those stated in London.” 

Now Millet was born in 1814, only ten years after Morland’s death, „ 
and lived for sixty-one years (till 1875); that he could be directly 
influenced by one or even half-a-dozen pictures by Morland which 
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may have found their way across the Channel to France, or by others 
which were painted at St. Omer and remained in France — that he 
ever noticed much the engravings after Morland executed for the 
French market — is very improbable. But there is a pleasure in pointing 
out that first, speaking in general terms Morland’s genius was known 
and acknowledged in France during his lifetime, and for years after 
his death, and second that the chain of connection between painters 
in this genre, which has been spoken of as being broken for seventy 
years in England, was not so much broken as diverted, taking a bend 
across to France with an inappreciable interval between the death 01 
one master in England and the birth of another in France. That the 
methods of the two masters were widely different in some respects, 
and strongly similar in others, as already pointed out, has nothing to 
do with what we are now considering, which is the gradual evolution 
in painting, by masters of different countries, of subjects that lay close 
round them, subjects the most primitive and simple, but racy of the 
soil. And here again by way of parenthesis we may note that while 
Morland’s name was thoroughly recognized in France, Constable’s was 
not much if at all later to be so too : for the world knows the 
influence wielded by Constable’s works on the later and still triumphant 
French school of landscape painters, and on taste among French 
picture dealers and buyers. 

The chain of connection, as I said, took a kink across the Channel : 
Millet became an established force, and by way of antagonism perhaps 
influenced Lepage to work in quite another direction, which, as before 
hinted, might probably have led him by a roundabout way, had he 
lived longer, to such a wide-reaching and profound grasp of truth in 
art as might have surpassed Millet himself. At any rate, the spirit 
of painting in the genre of homely life, of painting only the things 
seen by the painter in the life around him, whether he remained at home 
or, like Delacroix, travelled abroad for subjects, only fluttered for a 
while in the air between the death of Morland and the birth of Millet. 
During Millet’s and Lepage’s lives came Clausen and Smythe to France 
from over sea, and through some innate brotherhood took up the torch 
that was dying in the hands of-.the two French masters ; took it with 
a strong hand, and carry it with a stronger hand to-day. 

Now that we have come to some idea of continuity in this progress 
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of home-loving, home-seeing art, let us note a strong example of 
upward evotaion no, only in method and treatment but m subject 
matter. No picture of Morland’s worth noticing is without its unique 
charm of tone and atmosphere : his greatest achievements are master- 
pieces of drawing and modelling as well, of largeness of thought and 
arasp of conception. But of characterization, portraiture, whether 
individual or typical, there seems little or none, if we look only at his 
men and women, with here and there an exception, as m the case 
of that remarkable picture The Hard Bargain, a mezzotint from whic 
is described further on. His men, so far as 1 have seen them, are 
(with that and other exceptions to be mentioned) apt to be overgrown 
boys, who seem to have no muscle, and are born idlers. His horses 
and pigs, on the contrary, are so presented that the queer fancy comes 
across one, was it the spirit of a horse or a pig that guided the penci 
or brush? Elsewhere I have noted that his animals stamp their image 
vividly on the retina, while his men and women are shadowy at best ; 
the implements of farm labour, the corn-bins, and buckets, and wheel- 
barrows, all the things most nearly touching the sense of a horse or pig, 
these too are vivid enough, as they would be to such animals senses, 
while their masters, the men and women, would seem to them mere 
vague images who brought those implements into use for the convenience 

or punishment of the animal concerned. 

In Millet’s work, on the contrary, the central interest is always human, 
and shows humanity earth-born, earth-held, toilsome and to toil The 
characterization, though always typical, and hardly at all individua, is 
always also energetic, convincing, and calls forth-however much or 
little it may have evoked in the painter— strong sympathy from the 
onlooker. From Millet to Lepage —whether it be a backward step, 
according to Mr. Sickert, or, according to Mr. Clausen, a sideway 
advance destined to outstep Millet-the step is at any rate from the 
general to the particular, from the type to the portrait, and yet (with 
these two censors’ leave) it too, whatever Lepage felt, evokes strong 
sympathy, and the essence of the work is of one blood with Millets 
conceptions. Both Millet and Lepage, in short, do in a large and com- 
plete manner what Morland, trammelled- by his temperament and his era, 
had achieved in a lower degree before them ; they, each in his way,^ make 
the realism and the inner significance of peasant life into a great epic. 
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With no perceptible break, the tradition of which Morland was the 
pioneer, the passion for painting the life men saw around them in their 
own country, has been carried on with love and energy, through Millet 
and Lepage, by the men now living. But here the force of evolution 
shows itself : where Morland, with all his preterhuman energy and prolific 
gift, inevitably repeated himself by generalized or typical pictures of 
farmers, labourers, fishermen, innkeepers, sportsmen, smugglers, seafolk, 
ostlers and postboys, with the accompanying dogs, horses, pigs, sheep, 
and donkeys, often more real than their human owners, seventy years 
later we find a number of men not generalizing, but specializing in various 
branches of their subjects, bringing to bear on each branch a keen and 
trained observing power, and giving us every technical detail of the 
subject with anxious accuracy. Macbeth gives us sheep-shearing, “ tatur- 
ing,” a led stallion at a country inn door, apple harvests, stag-hunters seen 
through a mist on a Somersetshire hillside, and the unsurpassed hunting 
scene, shown at the Royal Academy in 1897, and called The End of a 
Good Day, which, notwithstanding some careless drawing, gives more of 
the “inwardness,’' the delight which follows the kingly sport of riding 
hard and well, more of the scent and crispness ^f evening air, steaming 
horses and tired hounds, than all Morland’s hunting pictures put together. 
Clausen has given us The Mowers, Bird-scaring, Boy Threshing, and The 
Hay-barn. In the two first-named, the directness of method, both in 
rendering sunlit figures and strong action, are, like the work presently 
mentioned of Bramley and La Thangue, examples of indirect descent 
from Morland, but as types of ruthless and accurate observation, an 
immense advance on him. In the two latter pictures the management of 
interior lighting, and in the Boy Threshing one must add the exquisite 
drawing of the boy ; his raised, bare arms, thin and brown, full of young 
vigour and nerve, are equally examples of the same ruthless observation, 
and of advance in evolution. Stanhope Forbes gives us a piece of high 
finish, local truth and exact portraiture in The Health of the Bride, A 
Cornish Auction, a splendid piece of interior lighting and blacksmith 
life in Forging the Anchor, with its weighty movement in the giant 
smith who wields the sledgehammer ; and another detail of blacksmith 
and country life in his picture of a horse being shod, where the grey 
cart-horse is up to the highest mark in the way of drawing and modelling, 
to say nothing of the management of light and tone throughout the work, 
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Edward Simmons in The Mother gave us a piece of simple peasant life, 
finer in achievement than anything in its line before or since. La Thangue 
and Frank Bramley in this year of 1898 give us, the latter a sheep-shearing 
in Cumberland, the former Hai'vesters at Supper, in each of which 
technical detail is unobtrusively but faithfully rendered, and in the last- 
named picture the pathos and fine drawing of the tired young girl and the 
reticent treatment of the man seated next her and looking at her, are as 
far in advance of anything Morland ever did (in the way of human 
sympathy) as Morland was in advance of Wheatley. There was, too, in 
1897 a picture by Frank Bramley at the Royal Academy called While 
there is Life there is Hope. An interior of a farmhouse, a newly-born 
lamb lying by dim embers, a man and girl standing by with a lantern, 
a rough sheepdog as intently loving as the girl’s nascent motherhood 
could be, a grey cat sitting half-way up some stairs, in dignified indiffer- 
ence : all treated with masterly skill in the management of light and 
shade, in the simplicity and breadth of the brush work, — and as fine as 
The Alchemist by Ostade, mentioned elsewhere, in these respects. 

We have already glanced at Morland ’s sporting pictures, as compared 
with those of Thomas JMinks, and pointed out under this head how far 
Morland falls short. Can it be said that Morland’s shooting and hunting 
pictures, or prints from them, give you life palpitant , as a brace of setters or 
a leash of colKes by Mr. Blinks do, in the modern method of reproduction ? 
And in another line peculiarly Morland’s, compare Briton Riviere’s swine 
in Circe and Great Expectations, with the equally faultless swine of 
Morland in many examples of his work. Are not the former infinitely 
above the latter in minuteness of observation, in the rendering of the 
absolute sensuality and belly worship so mercilessly portrayed by the 
modern master’s skill ? One is apt to forget that Morland was literally 
the first painter to give us pigs just as they are in a farmyard or at a 
trough. 

These are a few instances, which might be multiplied but for fear of 
boredom and too great length. They are enough to show that the 
workers of to-day, who derive from Morland in their subjects and their 
aesthetic sympathies, have, in a process of evolution from him, developed, 
to a vast extent, the variety of their observing power and the ever restless 
desire to portray something fresh in their own line, some new detail, some 
new occupation not hitherto handled by them or any one else. 
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Enough has been said to show what my feeling is, viz. first, that 
Morland was undoubtedly a pioneer for these men ; that though they 
might claim Millet, Lepage, and the Barbizon school generally as in- 
fluencing them, Morland was the first man to see the paintableness of the 
life of his time, in its outdoor and peasant or proletariat aspect. Second, 
that when at his highest point of achievement, he equalled even his 
masters — his indirect masters — the Dutch, and could give points in mere 
painting to them or to any of his English successors. Third, that, as has 
been said, his is a case of splendid isolation ; that he is a landmark in art 
which painters to-day have to take into account, if on the ground of his 
painting and drawing faculty alone. 

But he has another and more weighty claim for remembrance. 
For here we find ourselves carried back, as by the indraw of a sea-tide, 
to a point on which Morland’s influence remains eternal ; and it involves 
that old vexed question of subject, literary picture, the telling of a story. 
Here is a point where that matter can no longer be evaded, in determin- 
ing, from an artist’s and not a Philistine’s, point of view, the lasting 
quality of Morland’s finest pictures and of the school of painters who in 
date succeeded him. \ 

In discussing such a matter it is impossible to get outside one’s own 
personal prejudices or predilections, but certain principles stand fast, and 
•one of them is that no painter has ever achieved great ‘rank without 
possessing an innate love first of life and then of all that life means to 
him or her through the senses. Of this the great Spaniard, the great 
Italians, and the great French, Dutch and Flemish masters were brimful ; 
each of them was possessed with this love of life and of all that life 
could bring or mean to their senses. Without this, Velasquez’s 
brush would be, compared with what it is, as a cymbal clashed by a child 
compared with Joachim’s violin — the genius of the Barbizon men, of 
Manet, Degas and Monet, would be, without this, no more than a 
clever puppet show by the side of a performance by Mrs. Siddons or 
Ellen Terry. The mere use of the brush to give a vague sensation, 
however splendid, of according tones without animate interest, without 
any appeal to the spirit that looks before and after, to the passionate joie 
de vivre , can never rise beyond 'the level of a tour de force , a piece of 
gymnastic. In short, at the end, at the last judgment, a picture shall live 
in proportion as it puts you, the spectator, in the place, under the cireum- 
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stances, depicted The place may be a misty moor, or a riverside with 
never a man or animal within earshot of it ; the place may be even an 
empty waste of sky. But, in order that it may live, some jet of the 
artist’s or painter’s life, or of that desire, that passion for life which we 
call his soul, must have gone mystically from his innermost self and, as 
a very part of his essence, to the creation of his hand. Let that condition 
be found to exist in it, then, subject or none, story or none, if it be finely 
done (and here comes in an irony of fate), you shall not notice at first 
how it is done ; whether the picture be a bit of field or sky, a lane, a 
wood, a moor, a group of figures or a single figure, it must at the first 
and in its own way, take you out of your own bodily surroundings and 
set you in its own dreamland ; give you, for the moment, a new sight, a 
new life in its life, a dreamland as vivid as that of some detached hour 
which rises again from your past life, shining and scented with the 
spring. This life spirit cannot be killed or even lulled asleep by calling 
a picture a harmony, an arrangement or a symphony ; it palpitates through 
the Symphony in White , the Carlyle, the Rose Corder, and many other 
works by that same master -hand ; it will not dwell in any painting or 
sculpture begun as mete handicraft, or skill in juxtaposing colours or 
tones, or in mere modelling or drawing. It is impalpable, evasive and 
independent of the intellectual will of the artist who is working. Like 
“ the Kingdom of God, it is not without us as a fact, it is within us as a 
great yearning.” A chef-d' oeuvre, having this life spirit, like a fine soul, 
is never importunate, never obtrudes its skill of handling. Indeed, this 
life spirit in a work of art is really the essence of the highest technique, 
and whatever the subject or lack of it in the picture, determines its ulti- 
mate value. It is present (in an ironic sense it may be, but still there) in 
* the Sargent portraits of the year 1898. The inspired phrase applied to 
him (as to his treatment of his sitters) that he “ hates them with splendid 
accuracy,” is only a piece of special pleading on my side of the question. 
Whistler has it, in spite of his diablerie. It is triumphant in all the 
modern men I have coupled with Morland. Morland himself was full of 
it, and could not have done a stroke without it. Given this element in 
a picture, and it — the picture — must have its lovers, and eventually its 
buyers and possessors. I like to think that this is why justice (all but 
unconscious perhaps) is being done to his daring and originality in thus- 
striking out a line in art for himself, a line which his brother (contem- 
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porary) artists had quite failed to see, though it stared them in the face. 
And justice is being done not only to this daring, but to the acumen and 
foresight of the very swindlers who kept Morland at work on ludicrously 
inadequate pay, in order to secure for themselves and their descendants 
property in the way of Morland pictures, which was certain to pay many 
hundreds per cent, on the outlay. The form this justice takes to-day is 
the way in which an undoubted Morland of a good period is always 
treasured ; such a work rarely if ever finds itself thrust out into the cold 
atmosphere of curiosity shops, or fifth-rate dealers. Thus when a gem 
by other masters may be picked up for a song, Morland’s work is in 
drawing-rooms and dining-rooms now. This is as it should be. In a 
hundred years, what a man was is wiped off the slate ; to take two 
instances opposite to Morland’s in individuality, the blameless, uneventful, 
even colourless lives of Van Eyck or Sir J. Reynolds, do not one whit 
more touch us in our estimate of their great genius than do the stormy 
and enthralling life-stories of either Rembrandt or Morland in our judg- 
ment of their work. The only difference between the two pairs of men 
is, that in the former case we are left cold on laying aside the story of 
their lives ; in the latter case we thrill as after reaching a well-constructed 
piece of invention in writing. And so it will be to the end : the works 
of Clausen and La Thangue and the others will in a hundred years be 
treasured as are the Morlands and Hoppners to-day. Time* only is the 
ripener and the supreme judge. 

In short, though there are plenty of people who buy from motives of 
vanity, good speculation, outbidding for emulation’s sake, and other outside 
causes, the born picture owners have an instinctive, if unconscious, eye 
for and love of that life-spirit which is the essence of all good work, apart 
from name or school, an eye which judges on sight, whether the picture 
be first seen in a garret or a gallery. The men who bought Morland’s 
pictures in his lifetime, and the men who now buy or possess them, belong 
to both classes ; for though in many of his works consummate handling and 
sense of colour and tone value, and sometimes drawing of a fascinating 
delicacy, are the only virtue, in all his best work there is, besides these 
things, the soul of the man, keeping his eye and mind and hand for the 
time at least in happy subjugation. ~ Thus the first true lovers of Morland, 
those men who lived during his life, were prophets as well as lovers,, 
and knew they were securing for posterity a visible piece of immortality. 
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I have already alluded to the number, counted by thousands, of the 
pictures produced by Morland ; even such a slight one as the Quarry 
with Peasants , in the National Gallery, is such a glimpse of soul-guided 
hand. But when we look at what is possibly his greatest achievement, 
The Inside of a Stable, also in the National Gallery, or, among several, 
Gathering Sticks, The Hard Bargain, the pictures of children at Sir 
Charles Tennant’s and Mr. Harland Peck’s, or the Gipsies at Sir Charles 
Hamilton’s, all elsewhere described, we are for once obliged, knowing all 
of Morland’s life, to say- that how a man lives has something to do with 
the character of his work. There is a daemon (ftaifuov) of painting : 
sometimes it takes a solid, well-built house to dwell in and illumine ; 
sometimes its lodging is crazy, crumbling, rotten from the foundation 
upwards ; still the daemon illumines it, but fitfully, and the light is 
extinguished suddenly, with a crash. It was worth while to have been 
the tenement of the daemon which created these pictures. 

From the question of the reasons why people buy pictures, t J r^ X 'Z 
question of prices is .an easy step : in Morland’s case the priceaifr 
during his life would appear to-day ludicrously low, even foilg or 
below his worst in quality, and even making every allowan'rs or 
difference in the value of money then as compared with its ■ <e and 
days. It is worth while to say something on this subject. Like 

An initiative opinion can only in the first resort be formed .as a 
last resort used as a force, in regard of the work of any paim^ * 
or dead, by his brother painters themselves, and not by any c 
public. It is the painters by whom every man’s work is stamp' 
good, bad, or indifferent. Even in Morland’s case, while we know 
he carried his independence of the study of his contemporary 
predecessors almost to the point of mania, though he mixed little ; 
all with his equals in art, his genius was known and acknowledged j 
his earliest years by the foremost painters of his time : and to be k . 
by such men is to be talked about. Morland, in fact, started w r 
strong consensus of opinion in his favour, and had not, as have so man, 
men of equally high gifts, to fight his way at first through the opposition 
or the weight of indifference of brother craftsmen who did not know 
what he would be at in the first instance. But whether the case be 
Morland’s, who though acknowledged by his brother artists spoiled his 
own chances, or that of Millet or ‘of Lepage who had to so fight their 
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way, or that of Rossetti, Millais, and Madox Brown, who also had to 
combat strong suspicion or worse indifference, securns judicat the weight 
of opinion in artists, in the case of any master, and sooner or later. The 
expert workmen in any particular craft are the only radical judges of 
the work of that craft. Morland was neither head nor member of any 
clique : in his time the word did not exist, and there were not enough 
men of individuality to make the cohesion necessary to produce a clique. 
The few great men of his time seem to have worked alone, and each 
for his own hand, with little jealousy, if with occasional coldness towards 
each other. But the charmed circle of artists of that period originated 
the demand for Morland’s work among buyers. 

Now a painter’s aesthetic value being fixed, and a working force of 
living painters’ opinion always existing in regard to it, next comes the 
buyer’s part in establishing reputations. The buyer’s part, though 
perhaps in some cases indirectly, invariably has its beginning from 
t-fia <_ nnsensus of opinion among painters, and has little or no originating 
ment of ; ts own. Between the beginning of the fifteenth and the end of 
is, that in Jeenth century, a period of three hundred years, the men of 
their lives '<*.h and Dutch schools in the course of their work must have 
piece of in calculable force of aesthetic judgment which acted as a pro- 
of Clausen r for the English school just before and during Morland’s 
treasured r Je the artists of his time knew what to look for, and recognized 
ripene ut ^the new genius arrived among them. The masters of the 

Ii sh and Dutch schools depended for their aesthetic existence on each 
vanit • -alone, for their material livelihood on folk (including the Catholic 
cause ?h) who bought those masters’ productions for their own spiritual or 
for a pleasure or profit, but in no way with a thought of speculating, 
from ase of population and wealth, and consequent love of masterpieces, 
be fi very good summary reason for the gradual evolution of the 
pic iQisseur. We know how, outside the charmed circle of artists of 
to me, there existed a strong Morland clique among buyers, but though 
nerifaen of that type helped to keep alive the knowledge of Morland’s 
genius that his brother-painters first made known, neither the dealer of 
Morland’s time nor the dealer of to-day has done, or ever can do, more 
than endorse the enduring decision of the artists as to the aesthetic value 
of Morland’s work ; and it is this enduring judgment which has 
gradually thrust onward the knowledge of that work, until it has 
reached the high place it holds in the picture market of to-day. 
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Certain characteristics in Morland’s work must finally be noted, some 
inevitable and the consequence of the nature and circumstances of the 
man, some of lasting value as linking him on terms of brotherhood, on 
the one hand with the more strenuous and searching workers of the two 
hundred years preceding him in Belgium and Holland, on the other hand 
with the equally strenuous workers in France and England during the 
nineteenth century and up to the present date. We have to admit the 
immense advance in certain respects of the men in France and England, 
who have continued the road Morland began ; the advance already noted 
in variety of choice as to subject, and the vastly increased and increasing 
reach of vision as shown in details of drawing and modelling, in 
knowledge and production of varieties of effect. Morland, had he been 
sober, might have attacked such a subject as Mr. Clausen’s Mowers, 
and other instances of that master’s courage in dealing with difficult 
problems of sunlight. 

But Morland was not sober, and his courage was not of that kind. 
As for effect, light and shade, the truth is that if you have seen one 
Morland representing an open-air subject, you have seen all ; there is 
great charm in all, the- charm of colour on a limited scale, and {pace Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. Dawe) the charm of atmosphere and management 
of light ; but these are only of one kind — the filmy atmosphere, the 
filtered light of late summer afternoons when the air is full of the promise 
of rain and is mistily warm. As compared with the loving and searching 
exactness of detail, never importunate, of the Dutchmen, or the thought- 
out drawing of movement, the purpose in movement, which is only lately 
strongly expressed in Millet and now in Clausen, Hemy, La Thangue, 
Macbeth, and the other Englishmen before mentioned, Morland is far 
behind. None of his men are doing very much ; they look as if they 
never had done or would do much. They, in truth, lounged through their 
lives, the originals of these pictures ; not one of them, even of the 
seafolk and smugglers, worked so hard as the painter of them, in his 
double harness of painting and drink. Excepting the man in Sir 
Charles Hamilton’s Gipsies , and the butcher and his man in The 
Hard Bargain, I have not seen a single ruffian or cross-grained ugly 
customer among all Morland’s men, though there is a sinister look about 
the figure of the man to the right in Sir Walter Gilbey’s Gipsy 
Encampment \ In fact, as said before, his men are mostly over-grown 
boys, or milkmen: dressed up as farm labourers dr woodcutters. 
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In painting horses, on the other hand, he seems to have had an 
intuitive knowledge of the beast, and so powerful is the impression of 
getting at the root of things when pigs or horses form his main subject, 
that the men in these pictures are apt to seem shadowy things, wisps of 
a half-seen vision, a smock, a hat, a pair of gaiters or leggings. It is 
true that in the great work Inside of a Stable at the National Gallery, 
the unsurpassed mastery of design and treatment of the two big cart- 
horses, one white, the other a white-faced brown, and of the cunning, 
stiff-built Welsh pony beside them, are not all the picture ; the lad with 
an oak-spray in his coat, who leads the big grey, has the touch of 
unsunned youth about him, and the largeness of treatment, the light and 
shadow, the management of toned white, gold, and russet and grey in 
the tones, are powerful elements in forming the masterpiece ; but the 
man who kneels gathering hay and straw to the left, large as he bulks in 
the design, is a poor creature after all, looked at as a living thing, beside 
those grand and vivid beasts of toil. 

Morland as a pioneer broke out the beginning of a high road which 
Millet continued (how splendidly !) and from whioh Lepage cut a by-way, 
but it is on the Englishmen of to-day that the spirit of Morland — 
which flitted across the Channel to take a cleaner abode with Millet’s 
soul — has descended, it is those Englishmen who continue the high road. 
Reckless liver as Morland was, the soul of painting lived in him, and 
fought hard in its narrow prison of mud wall to keep its light living ; 
that- soul lived in a narrow time, with little in the social atmosphere, even 
the best and purest, to nourish or stimulate its growth ; a great tradition 
existed before it and has grown since its eclipse. And though the mind 
which worked with the soul was wayward, self-centred and passionately 
averse to accepting outside influence, though the work of past men had 
little apparent rapport with the work of this strange medley of contradictions 
we call George Morland, though he wilfully ignored any aesthetic debt to 
his contemporaries, and we do not know that later men either in England 
or on the Continent have consciously absorbed much of what in his 
truest moments Morland had to impart through his work, — that work 
stands in its own place in the history of European art, and is a fitting 
and worthy link in the chain of genius which began with Franz Hals and 
Rembrandt, and has as its latest link' at this date Clausen, Bramley, and 
La Thangue. 
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i. Some pictures by Morland, with some notes on pictures by Ward and Gainsborough. 

In fineness of the same kind as that of the great work in the National 
Gallery follows close, to my mind, the painting in the South Kensington 
Museum called Houses in a Stable. Nothing yet done in this 
genre can excel the vivid manner of the placing of these two great 
brutes before you. Qne, with his nose in the manger (?), is in full 
profile to the spectator, a sort of sorrel chestnut with cendrd reflections 
on the ribs and quarter, and a silverish grey mane and tail. The other, 
lying down in front of him, is white, a coffin-headed beast, a vast bony 
image of patient strength, with a touch of tragic possibility about him. 
I believe that in this picture there is a man wheeling a barrow : but the 
horses I have before my eyes now — the man seems (if indeed he is 
there) no more than a piece of fine grey tone, veritably a ghost seen by a 
sceptic. The other fine picture at the South Kensington Museum Is 
called The Valentine, or Valentine’s Day. Mr. Richardson adds Johnny 
going to the Fair as a second title. As he also gives 1787 for the date of 
publication of the engraving from the picture, the painting must at the latest 
be attributed to Morland’s twenty-third or twenty-fourth year. Here I 
should have said there were no animals save the human ones, but on 
thinking again I remember a white hen or so lying crooning at the girl’s 
feet. The girl is an exquisite piece of work ; her beauty, however, 
though indisputable, is as soulless as may be, but her free movement as 
she holds up to the elder woman the pale blue ribbon for which Johnny, 
I suppose, is to find a match, Is deliciously young. How she could dance 
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the “Washington Post” if she were put into a modern dr,awing-room ! 
And how utterly she lacks all peasant character ! But Morland may be 
forgiven a good deal for the sake of that one girl. Her mother, or 
whoever the older woman may be, is at the first glance a peasant with 
rough wrinkled hands, black hair, and a shrewd, ruddy face lined with low 
care. But she too is perfectly painted, though in no way idealized. 
Those are the two pictures of Morland’s which are all one notes at the 
South Kensington Museum for their virtue ; the other which calls for a 
word must be put far behind the other two, though dated later than the 
Valentines Day. It is called The Reckoning , an every-day subject 
as it happens to be treated, though a suggestive title. Here the man 
who is paying up, and the two lads (one of whom holds the beer jug) 
who are going to be paid are all sufficiently eu evidence , and not all 
ghostly, like others of the men I have mentioned ; the face of the man, a 
farmer or miller — a substantial yeoman evidently — is finely felt as to 
expression and broadly and effectively painted : the rest of him, except 
his movement, is hardly, so to say, painted at all. .The lad in red jacket 
and blue apron, however, and his companion, . are splendidly life-like, 
and their silhouettes are thrown on the canvas in masterly fashion. 
The horse is all right, and the farmer’s two dogs also, but they are no 
more ; there is a finely-painted ban dog, or some such cross-breed, 
with a stumpy tail, tied to the manger and looking a deal too good- 
natured. At the open stable-door, leaning against the jamb, is one of 
Morland’s most boneless and flabbiest of yokels ; of air, of lighting 
in the sense of chiaroscuro, there seems to me to be not a hint. 
Two or three side-thoughts come to one, on seeing these two 
fine Morlands and the one poor one. Looking round at other 
British masters, how Landseer, with his great staghound in Suspense, 
towers head and shoulders over every other painter of animals in the 
place, including his own other work, in striking out a design with a soul 
in it. Morland comes near this, however, in the faithful if superficial 
directness of his vision, in the amazingly rich and sturdy quality of his 
brush work, in the way he indicates, as in their statues of men the 
■Greeks indicated, the delicate exactness of animal form in its smallest 
details ; indicates these things with a light hand but thoroughly, as if he 
had studied anatomy and bones as Swan has, getting the while as fine 
and generalized a sense of the form, construction, and movement as Swan 
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himself gets : and yet Morland, so far as I know, never really studied 
anatomy. And when the subject of a painting has plainly arrested his 
interest, how far he again surpasses Landseer in his sense of colour, of 
a mise-en- scene, in right expression of details, in the presentment of a 
picture. Look, for instance, at the feather lying on the ground in 
Landseer’s picture Suspense ; it is a point in the picture, such as Mr. 
Whistler’s art critic would love for the story’s sake — but it is only a few 
meaningless trails of paint without vitality — even the steel-covered 
gloves on the table are merely tinsel at best. With Morland, on the 
other hand, we have all needful accessories treated with the pains due to 
them as helping out the main scheme ; the straw crackles and rustles, the 
leather of the harness, the gold and red or blue and white worsted tassels 
on the horse collars are heavy as to the leather, and woolly as to the 
worsted, each as real as the horse that carries them. By way of contrast 
with Morland again, look at the several examples of James Ward in the 
South Kensington Museum. Except the picture of fighting bulls (called, 
I think, Dunottar Gas tie), to be presently mentioned, and one of a 
Chinese pig, not one is to be named in the same week with Morland’s 
pictures, even (in the case of animals) on the mere score of construction, 
which was supposed to be Ward’s strong point, to say nothing of the 
qualities of colour and painting. Yet Ward very carefully studied 
anatomy, and he sometimes, as in the Council of Horses, lets you see 
it too much ; his figures were too apt to be Scorchds, even in some of his 
finest studies from nature. But here in the South Kensington Museum 
his paintings of donkeys, cows, and pigs would strike one, if one knew 
no other work of his, as the staid performances of the industrious 
apprentice who never did a brilliant thing and lived till ninety. There 
is a good deal of go in the action of the fighting bulls, but they are 
not either painted or drawn with any mastery ; the landscape is fine only 
in a theatrical way, and the most real thing about it is the tree trunk 
across which the bulls are struggling. Compare this work with Rubens’ 
landscape at the National Gallery of the Chateau de Stein, to rival 
which Ward avows in his autobiography that he painted his fighting 
bulls. How full of lithe natural movement is the man in the fore- 
ground, in heavy boots and feathered hat, stooping and creeping towards 
the covey of partridges under cover of bramble and bush, compared with 
the clumsy anatomical bulls in Ward’s picture. 
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At the same time I must not omit to notice a fine picture of Ward’s 
at the National Gallery — not for the drawing, which is shaky in parts, 
but because of the sense of values and the fine colour, as well 
as for the realism of the sullen level grey cloud, overhanging, like a 
curtain half let down, the primrose-coloured sunset. It is called Regent's 
Park in 1807. The management of tone in the painting of the white 
bull is excellent ; and apart from the fine tone and aesthetic value of the 
whole work, it has a historical interest, as showing how unreclaimed a 
waste in the earliest years of the century was the stretch of common 
land now converted into Regent’s Park (and in which at the left of 
the picture some men are shown at work levelling). Not the least 
interesting point is that the sky is an exact rendering of many a London 
sunset of to-day. 

In most of Ward’s subject pictures, however, executed as this was 
after he ceased to be under Morland’s influence in painting, the drawing 
is apt to be queer, as if refracted through an imperfect mirror ; this is 
noticeable in The Council of Horses, to cite one instance only. I am 
speaking only of his finished pictures, for his direct studies from nature in 
chalk or pencil are often as fine as need be, though even in these the 
anatomy is at times too much insisted on. In His pictures, however, it 
seems as if in his anxiety to show how well he understood the 
construction of a beast, he unwittingly exaggerated and therefore 
deformed the shapes he was representing. His landscapes also are too 
much detailed throughout, in the distance as much as in the foreground — 
one feels as if one were looking at ordnance maps ; and the drawing of 
objects such as horses and cows, etc., in the middle distance, is apt to 
be too teased, stringy, and overwrought. 

But of some fine early pictures by Ward, done in connection 
with or under obvious influence from Morland, I shall say something 
presently. 

It is also worth while, as we are comparing Morland with 
contemporaries and successors in similar lines, to notice another man 
who paints horses, an example of whose work is to be seen not far from 
the Morland pictures at the South Kensington Museum. This is 
Thomas Gainsborough, and the horses in his picture, or rather oil-study, 
are well worth study, though he approaches them in a different way from 
that of Morland. His horses, in fact, while fine in semblance, may be 
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said to be rather studies in a particular method of oil painting, done for 
the colour’s sake and the tone, with little or no line, modelling, or 
construction ; and yet the spirit of the horse is here and the sense of 
his colour too, and how good and thirsty is the outstretched neck and 
muzzle of the rich dapple-brown nearest you, and how the man sits with 
the ease of the true barebacked seat, his ragged shoes hanging ! What 
a true gipsy ruffian the man looks ; the touch of the great portrait 
painter is there already. Very different indeed from the round-faced, 
unsubstantial ghosts of sleek fat peasants which Morland mostly gives 
us in these pictures at the South Kensington Museum. 

I notice later a fine Gainsborough landscape in Mr. Harland Peck’s 
possession ; but this is the place to describe the large picture by 
Gainsborough belonging to Sir Charles Tennant, which is evidently 
painted from the study above mentioned, and which, as seldom happens, 
is much finer than that study, without losing any of the spontaneity of 
movement. The brown horse drinking is more carefully and powerfully 
drawn and modelled ; on the right of the picture a grey and white dog, 
his ears laid viciously back, drinks apprehensively at the trough, his 
muzzle very near to that of the brown horse. The dapple-grey horse on 
which the gipsy-like man is seated, is also both finely painted and carefully 
modelled ; a chain hangs over his quarter ; and the drawing, portraiture, 
seat, and movement of the man riding him are all given with as ready 
and unfatigued a hand as in the study. The landscape, too, is 
magnificently worked out ; broadly, and without that over-insistence on 
detail which is conspicuous in Ward’s landscape work — nay, with finer 
distinction in brush handling than Morland achieved in his best time. 
Behind the drinking-trough, and near it, a scarped grey rock rises, over a 
part of which, to the right, trails a spray of bramble. On the left of the 
picture, beyond and about the rock, are grey and black tree trunks, 
whose foliage, though generalized, is finely rendered ; in the distance is a 
square grey church tower. At the extreme left and top of the canvas, 
a glimpse of blue sky and golden clouds is seen through and beyond 
the tree branches. The whole tone and effect of the picture are 
fascinating in the extreme, and no Gainsborough landscape in the 
National Gallery dwells in my mind with the same insistence in regard 
to qualities of drawing, painting, and colour. This picture, indeed, and 
the one to be presently described, make one regret that hard fate which 
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compelled Gainsborough to abandon this walk of art for the portraits 
which have made his name a household word. 

The second Gainsborough at Sir Charles Tennant’s is, like the one 
just described, an instance of that master’s work in landscape and 
animals which must have had its influence on Morland if anything could, 
that is, supposing Morland ever saw these two pictures. One white cow 
and some red or dun cows are silhouetted against a pale grey and white 
sky. Under the rock, near some water shadowed by it, two fishermen 
are seated. A fishing-smack is on the right, some way off ; in front, o 1 
the right, two men are in a boat. 1 1 is a very fine example of values and 
cool tones in white grey and warm russet colour. Had Gainsborough 
been enabled to achieve many such masterpieces as these two, it is an 
open question what might have been their effect on Morland’s place in 
the history of English art. 

In three out of the five London houses that I have visited with a view 
of looking at Morland’s pictures only, I have been confronted at the first 
entrance by a very fine example of the earlier work of James Ward, who 
was born six years later than Morland, and of whom Morland was, when 
both were young and Ward little more than a boy, so jealous (as Mr. 
Hassell says in his biography of Morland) that he’ would not allow Ward 
to see him paint. If, as seems probable, these three Wards, one at Mr. 
Fleming’s, one at Mr. Peck’s, and the third at Sir Charles Hamilton’s, are 
works produced during Ward’s student days and Morland’s early prime, 
there is good reason for the jealousy. At Mr. Fleming’s there is a large 
canvas, by Ward, representing (to take the objects in the order as 
they strike the eye, which happens to be the order they would do so in 
nature) a brick-built gable once covered with plaster, the plaster toned to 
a beautiful ivory-white, and here and there showing the weather-toned 
red of the bricks — a perfect piece of ivory and toned-red colour — masterly ; 
then some men, a boat, a dog, grey and silver fish, golden straw, a grey 
post among the deep-toned grey-green foliage on the left, and (to the 
right) a glimpse of grey cloud and pure blue-tinted sky. One man in a 
drab-yellow- reddish slop and trousers hauls a boat up on the left of the 
picture ; his action is enough and no more. To his right and a little 
away, near the fish, a white and black dog makes a note of sharp and 
pleasant contrast with the prevailing golden or misty tone, and it is, in an 
early manner of Ward’s, a. little too- teased in painting, but no matter. 
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On the right is another man, I forget what he is doing, nothing particular 
probably, in a drab jacket and blue trousers, this blue making a fine note 
in the harmony of colour. The picture is a masterpiece, and the ivory- 
white and red gable are the making of it. 

At Sir Charles Hamilton’s is another fine Ward, this time not out- 
door, but the interior of a cow-stable, in which the finely-toned white 
of the wooden building and the loft above, half light, half shadow, lead up 
to the highest and brightest light in the picture made by or falling on the 
flanks of a white cow nearly in the centre but a little to the left of the 
picture. The toned white is carried through on the hide of a black and 
white cow lying down to the left of the white one, a dun and white and 
red cow are beyond her towards the right and further into the picture ; 
the upper part of the canvas is occupied with the deepening tones of white 
in shadow, and the deep shadow of the loft above ; pale gold straw 
hangs over from above, and a grey chaff-cutting machine of primitive 
make, up in the loft, gives an interest and a culminating point to the 
design, which is moreover helped out by an old-world basket, for oats 
probably, this shape f " 1 . hung up on the wooden wall on the left and 

almost in full light. There is a man on the right of the picture, but he 
only helps out the scheme of greys and drabs, so far as I remember. 
Another Ward is here, not so fine as a whole, but with great qualities of 
landscape about it, and not at all in the Morland manner ; the title is 
given as Coming Storm ; across from the right is a big tree with slanting 
trunk, painted as Ward knew how, and with all his vigour in divining 
knots and wrinkles and gnarlings of wood or bark. All the upper 
branches are blown by the wind, avant-cotirier of the heavy storm-cloud 
seen blowing up on the right ; a white bull and some cows stand near, 
almost under it as if for protection. They stand, however, almost too 
peaceably, with no sense of ruffle on their hides or of huddling in their 
movement. 

At Mr. Peck’s there is a smaller picture by Ward, different from 
the two former in general conception of colour and design, but interesting 
as a piece of clever painting — still life one might almost call it ; for what 
dwells in the memory is the rendering of a shin of veal, a leg of mutton, 
and a bullock’s heart, the subject being a country butcher’s shop. These 
bits of colour and painting are, however, as lovingly rendered as any 
Dutchman could have done them, and one wonders what strange twist of 
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fate led Ward away from that influence of Morland’s, which induced such 
genuine brush work as this, to the laboured, pretentious, so-called virile 
manner of his later work, such as Gordale Scar, and the immense 
canvas of an Alderney bull, cow, and sheep at the National Gallery, as 
well as the pictures at the South Kensington Museum and elsewhere 
already alluded to. 

To justify in some degree what has been said with the view of defining 
George Morland’s position in the history of European art, it is necessary 
to describe a few pictures in private collections whose beauties of painting, 
drawing, colour, and tone have arrested my attention. Most of these are 
in London or within a short journey from it. And it may be well to 
begin by noting a few representative works in Morland’s earlier manner, 
painted between 1786 and 1789 at latest, when he is supposed to have 
been (perhaps by reason of the French blood in his own veins) more 
or less under the influence of Watteau and of the later French school 
of pre-revolutionary date. The girl in Valentine's Day — a very fine 
instance of this manner — has been already described. 

Besides the four pictures (already named) at Mr. Barratt’s, which I 

have not had the opportunity of asking leave to see, and apart from 

* 

pictures in this genre , mezzotints or other engravings from which are 
described hereafter, the most noteworthy are two in the possession of 
Sir Charles Tennant, called Industry and Idleness, a picture called Louisa 
'belonging to Mr. Peck, and alluded to later, and one, also hereafter 
•described, called The Disconsolate, in the possession of Canon Phillips. 
Two other pictures at Sir Charles Tennant’s, Boys robbing an Orchard 
and Playing at Soldiers, may also well be described now, as both are 
probably of the same period as the others, and, though much more 
elaborate and important works, may be classed with the others in regard 
to the French influence discernible in them. 

The picture at Sir Charles Tennant’s, called Industry, is a beautiful 
scheme of colour, and the drawing, painting, and movement of the face, 
figure, and hands are fine. A lady in a dark-blue coat or cloak with a 
white fichu, and wearing a broad-brimmed black hat with a ribbon rosette 
in front, sits working, apparently at a piece of lace, on a chair with an 
oval back of a beautiful red. She wears a white dress under the blue 
cloak or coat, and a red shoe peeps out. She sits fronting a window 
which is to the left of the picture, and which has a white shutter and a red 
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curtain. Behind her is the wall of the room, a lovely piece of grey tone, 
with a simple wavy perpendicular pattern. At her elbow is a table of 
polished reddish-yellow wood, with the leaf down ; and close to the table is 
a work-basket of white wood, with a miniature on the lid. The carpet is 
a fine dark blue with crimson spots. The companion picture, called 
Idleness , is a scheme of whites and greys, perfectly managed, with a warm 
touch of colour in the reddish-yehow table, with leaf folded down similar 
to that in Industry. The lady in this picture wu 's a white gown and 
mob-cap ; a pale pink ribbon adorns the cap ; on ’ ~ r **■ "hair 

hangs a silver-grey-lined cloak. A spaniel lies to th a t,lac 


■ AV Ci-lA-V*. 


from the top of the picture, hangs a dark grey curtain, u 
the right ; and below the curtain the lower corner of a g 


and white and 
.to the picture ; 


i i . r i xl ri l i tones of white 

makes a charming note of colour. The wall here also i. g 

grey tone, lighter than the curtain. The painting of the ? . s ^ aw 

exquisite, so is that of the face, which is pretty and soulless. 0 . ^ n ^ nit ^ e 

In Boys robbing an Orchard , the design of which is muo 


as that of the coloured .mezzotint mentioned later, the drawing, " 


et, for oats 


and modelling will challenge comparison with any maste i 


he left and 


Dutch or French, by whom Morland is said to have been 


.tre, but he 


emember 

he was influenced by any one at all. The freedom and unconoui' j. 

of these young rascals, caught in flagrante delicto (by a farmer 0 • | . 

side of a hedge to the right, who is loosing a bulldog), is wo' 

rendered, and shows what Morland could do with the human figi . . . ° 

he was not drawn away by the fascination that lay for him in the sc U inm §' 

lower animals, pigs, horses, donkeys, and calves. The colour, to U f^ e ^ 

the management of the foliage, is throughout masterly here. A 

°° lear 
right of the picture a boy in a white shirt and light greenish-,. ’ 

breeches is stooping away from you, his profile almost lost (but his 

evidently fixed on the farmer and his bulldog under the trees at th.* 

extreme right), hastily picking up a brown coat and striped canary and 

black waistcoat. In the centre of the picture, a little to the left of him, and 

making a note of white, is a boy in shirt and breeches climbing down an 

apple tree — the lithe movement is admirably given. Further to the left, 

but nearly central, is a boy running away, a red-brown coat on his arm, 

wearing a black hat and a yellowish waistcoat. Still more to the left, a 

boy in a blue coat kneels, looking at the farmer. To the extreme right 

of the foreground lies a boy’s brown hat lined with blue. On the extreme 
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left of the picture a coppery sunse*- .glows through the trees. These four 
boys are not peasants, to judge by their faces and dress, but sons of 
farmers or small gentlefolk, and well-built and good-looking, but not 
prettyfied as they appear in the mezzotint or stipple engraving afterwards 
mentioned. The whole picture is finished carefully, without niggling, 
broad, but complete in treatment ; it is certainly one of the best pictures 
Morland produced in his earlier manner, similar to that of the French 
master already allude .. to. 

T< *” nanner, and painted probably about the same time, 

drawing, colour ' . Playing at Soldiers , in which the design slightly 
in London or ve^dtintof it at Sir Charles Tennant’s, and again from 
begin by noting, a Museum Print Room, which latter was published in 
painted betwe twenty-fifth year. In the picture, the boy holding the flag 
been (perhap 1 colour) is the only one who wears a conical cap, probably 
or less undr >aper. The boy to whom he speaks shoulders a toy musket, 
of pre-revo . dark drab hat with pink ribbons. He has a sword at his 
instance of ‘aps or ribbons crosswise round his body. Behind him stands a 
Beside 1 -h curly hair and a white dress. At hfeleft (right of the picture) 
have not h 1 a black hat and a long white pinafore. The boy at the 
pictures L« one with the sword (left of the picture) is kneeling, and 
describe! orownish-red coat, white collar and pinafore. He also has a 
Sir Chaaut no sword. On the right of the picture is a girl with a drum 
belong! and her, the body of which is painted red ; she wears a white 
descril To her left, and right of the picture, is a smaller girl seated, in a 
Two oat with blue ribbon, a white frock, and a red shoe showing beneath 
and art. This is an extremely fascinating piece of painting and of child 
prohment. She has a doll in her arms, which lie across her lap. On 
eh .extreme left of the picture, a nursemaid in a mob-cap and white dress 
*/ seated, dandling a baby. An oak tree overshadows the group of boys 
and girls from the right nearly all across the picture. The foliage and 
the blue sky and white clouds are finely rendered. All the children look 
tremendously in earnest, as children do when they are playing at being 
anything. In the mezzotint of this picture at Sir Charles Tennant’s, the 
boy in the white pinafore wears a conical paper cap instead of a black 
hat, and holds a musket. 

Among the many fine engravings after Morland at Sir Charles 
Tennant's are two which may be specially mentioned now, though they 
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belong to a later and riper period of Morland’s career. One is called 
Feeding the Pigs. A woman in the centre of the design empties cabbages 
from her lap to a spotted young pig. The mother sow with two other 
young pigs is asleep to the left, while a fourth youngster comes grunting 
towards the woman. At the extreme left of the design is a cock, and 
near him a dark-coloured horse, harnessed. A tree grows to the right of 
him and over him. In the centre, behind the woman, and to the left 
is the gabled roof, steep and thatched, of a stable. To the left of the 
woman is a white horse, and a man standing at his head, both finely 
designed and drawn. Another horse’s head shows from within the stable. 
At the right of the design is a man fastening his garter, seated on a 
wheelbarrow. The woman wears a mob-cap and a ribbon confining it. 
Behind are rough stakes and some palings, and a shovel to the right. 
The light falls from the spectator’s right on the white horse. This is 
a very fine example of mezzotint interpretation of Morland’s work, and, 
unlike others mentioned later, is satisfying so far that the colour only is a 
desideratum. 

An equally fine example of mezzotint at Sir Charles Tennant’s is The 
Happy Cottager , engraved by Joseph Grozer, and published in 1793 by 
E. B. Evans, London. In this the rendering of the foliage and distance 
is splendid. In the centre of the composition is a girl wearing a straw 
hat with a ribbon, a child stands at her side. To the right of these 
figures a woman enters the cottage behind. Further to the right a boy 
wheels to the left a barrow in which another boy is seated. On the right 
in the foreground are ducks in a pond. 

It is interesting to note, apropos of that supposed phase in 
Morland’s painting, during which he saw and sympathized with Watteau’s 
work, that Sir Charles Tennant, who possesses some of the finest 
examples of that phase of Morland’s, also has a beautiful painting by 
Watteau, very small, of a man and woman (peasants) dancing. This 
picture is exquisite in values and colour, the peasants are different from 
Morland’s not merely as French differ from English, but in that the 
picture, like Watteau’s more sumptuous and elaborate work, seems a 
vision from a world of his own, a Decameron story-land. 

Mr, George Salting, among a host of good pictures, especially (as we 
are talking of Morland) some beautiful Constables and a splendid Crome, 
has several good paintings by Morland, one of which, the Country Inn 
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(The Grapes), is described in Mr. Richardson’s catalogue, and is a 
very strong example of Morland’s best manner, signed and dated 1 790. 
The Alehouse Door , signed and painted two years later, is a small upright 
picture of two men, one seated, the other standing, in which the quality 
of painting and the fineness and breadth of drawing and handling are at 
as high a level as his very best work. 

At the house of Mr. John Fleming, 83, Portland Place, I have seen 
five pictures by George Morland : two are hunting pieces ; the hounds 
are all drawn in full profile fore and aft, in the conventional attitude in 
which running dogs or galloping horses were painted at the last century’s 
end, and with little variety of posture or movement. The first, named 
Foxhunters leaving a Wayside Inn , in Mr. Richardson’s list of Morland 
paintings, is undated ; the second, called The Death , is signed and dated 
x 803 ; as both are in precisely the same manner and identical in size, one 
may assign the same date to both, that is, one year before Morland’s 
death. 

The Wagoner buying Vegetables from a Woman with hvo Children , 
signed and dated 1797, that is, in his thirty-fourth year, is a noteworthy 
example of his later time, when his brain and hand, although needing to 
be spurred by drink, still kept their sturdy originality and power of brush 
work. The tone of the whole picture has the fascination of a scene 
descried through light summer mist ; the design and grouping are 
in Morland’s best manner ; the woman’s face is comely with the prettiness 
of youth, but the painter has given us no sense of portraiture. In Mr. 
Richardson’s catalogue the remark is that “ the woman is very good- 
looking, and the wagoner evidently admires her,” still we hardly find 
here much of that unconscious drama which would have forced its way 
to the attention in a similar subject painted by Clausen or Lepage. 

The small picture, called A Mare and Foal, the mare dark brown, the 
foal dark chestnut, is a good instance of tone, where the essentials of 
drawing and modelling are divined through easy and effortless brush work 
and intuitive sense of values. The painting of the matted shag in the 
foal’s mane and tail is extremely happy, and the Morland atmosphere is 
here again delightful. This is an example of Morland’s strong time, his 
twenty-ninth year. The painting is signed and dated 1792. One thing, 
however, is curious about this picture. At Sir Charles Hamilton’s house 
(see p. 69) is a picture inferior in handling to the Morland, smaller in 
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size, but identical in design, or nearly so, of a mare and foal painted by 
or attributed to Stubbs. As Stubbs at the date assigned to Morland’s 
picture was nearly seventy, and had been an A.R.A. for twelve years, it 
seems likely, no date being given to the Stubbs picture, that this latter 
was painted before Morland’s ; if so, the coincidence in design is 
sufficiently unusual to take some of the charm of originality from 
Morland in this case, especially as we already know that Morland was 
a great admirer and probably a student of Stubbs’ work. 

The Turnpike Gate or Toll Bar (the latter is Mr. Richardson’s, the 
former Mr. Fleming’s title for it) is certainly the finest example of 
Morland in this collection of Mr. Fleming’s. It is signed and dated 
1793. Mr. Richardson gives no description of it, nor a word of praise, 
but to my thinking it ranks side by side with Morland’s best productions, 
and appears to have been painted in the artist’s thirtieth year. The 
design is daring, the drawing and modelling are fine and free, the paint is 
firmly and richly handled. A man, probably a farmer, on a white horse, 
searches his right-hand pocket for the toll ; the pike-man stands with his 
back to the spectator at the porch of the toll house ; the rider is dressed 
in a greyish-drab long coat with a hole in the elbow (capitally rendered) • 
an ash plant is tucked 'under his arm. The white horse is a big bony 
brute, fit for any service in harness or saddle ; the head is cut per- 
pendicularly just below the eye by the porch ; the ears are pricked ; this, 
bold device helps to give the feeling of space beyond, and a home road to 
travel. The effect is of a warm summer evening, thin grey clouds and 
blue-grey sky — a sense of past heat pervades the picture, helped by the 
branch of oak stuck in the horse’s bridle between the ears to keep the 
flies from teasing ; the hour is too advanced for them to tease now. A 
third man sits drowsing inside the porch, in deep brown-grey tone (is 
this possibly a portrait of the artist ? the face resembles his portrait in 
Hassell’s biography). An “ ugly customer ” sort of bull-terrier stands by 
the horse’s flank, looking suspiciously at the calves of the toll-keeper. He- 
is of a breed rarely seen now, a short-faced bull- terrier, iron-grey with 
white muzzle and belly ; he looks as if he weighs sixty pounds. An oak 
tree leans front the left of the spectator, and its branches spread over the 
whole top of the picture and over the rider and horse, one branch coming 
down not far above the horse's ears. The rendering of oak-leaf character 
and of the trunk -and bark, is broad and masterly, without scamping.. 
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Dim red tiles over the toll-gate porch, and warm grey tones among the 
red and on the porch itself, dark against the late afternoon sky, with 
touches of grey-green among the tiles, complete a perfect scene of quiet 
English country life such as comes with keenest relish to a wearied towns- 
man now-a-days at the end of a long day’s journey by rail, when through 
the still, pure, keen air the suggestion of peat smoke and possible eggs 
and bacon seems more delicious, than the finest promises in scent and 
taste of a London dining-room. Sir Charles Tennant has a fine 
mezzotint of The Turnpike Gate , engraved by William Ward, 

Mr. George Harland Peck possesses, at Belgrave Square, a collection 
of fourteen Morlands, placed among many fine works by the greatest 
British masters, including a remarkable portrait by Raeburn, a superb 
Reynolds (Lady Seaforth and her child), and a fine Hoppner. By way 
of embarras du choix he has three fine Gainsboroughs, which, in the line 
Morland later chose as his own, fairly challenge the latter, and at least 
come abreast of him. Let us speak of the Morlands first. 

In The Labourers' Luncheon, a rather small upright picture, signed 
and dated 1792, there is strong drawing as well as good tone and atmo- 
sphere. The men are as solidly drawn and smartly painted as those in The 
Postboys' Rehirn. Nothing particular is happening here, and the tree and 
sky are of the usual grey-green with blue rift. One of the men is in a 
greyish-white jacket or slop, the other in a red one, and both wear drab 
knee-breeches. This picture, it may be added, is alluded to in Hassell, 
and before quoting him I will remark that the pose of the seated labourer 
is a little strained as to the set of the knees ; Mr. Hassell also says, “ The 
ploughman in his annual new suit would not be equal in picturesque 
appearance to the same figure when seven or eight months’ wear had 
rendered his covering loose and free ; but as choice depends on taste and 
the abilities to depict what we see, it may be fairly urged in this Instance 
that Mr. Morland’s conception is replete with judgment.” I think the 
breeches and gaiters are a little too new. 

Louisa is a small upright picture of a young gild with an old 
woman behind her ; there is an indication of stormy sea and sky, and of 
a wrecked ship ; the painting of the whole is light and charming — just a 
study in grey, black, and white. The painting is signed and dated 1782. 

In the Washing Day the first thing that one notices is the realistic 
painting of the kettle in the woman’s" hand and the steaming, bubbling 

. F 
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water into which she pours it ; there is a shadowy man in the deep 
tone of the right side of the picture, dipping up water in a pail ; there is 
a woman hanging clothes to dry ; there are two children playing ; the 
overshadowing tree is finely painted both as to trunk and leaves ; but 
the picture leaves one cold except for that bubbling kettle, and the 
matronly movement of the woman as she pours. 

The Stable Yard, which Mr. Richardson calls “ excellent,” appeals to 
me not because of the painting of the men, nor for the pigs, though they 
are well enough, but for the masterly painting, drawing, and modelling of 
the chestnut horse (Mr. Richardson calls it .brown, sorrel chestnut is 
better) ; the toned white of the gable, and the subtle gradations of grey 
and green tones in the foliage and the thatch, are perfect as a setting. 
The picture is signed and dated 1791. 

There is at Mr. Peck’s a fine engraving of a stiff brown or bay pony, 
led or held, I think, by a man (a butcher, Mr. Peck suggests), and a 
woman is, I think, giving a dram to the man, a bull-terrier is there too — 
where is the original -picture ? 

The Woodcutters and the Gipsies are rather sketches in oil than 
finished pictures. 

The next two pictures in this house (taking them in the order of my 
notes) are called Children Fishing and The Market Cart. Taking the 
last first, here again is a picture that shows you so much more than 
the eye can see. I know that deep lane going down hill ; the hill, I know, 
will increase in pitch of steepness, to be followed by a steep up-grade ; I 
am tired and muddy and hungry and wish almost — but for pride’s sake — 
that a lift could be had in that jolting boneshaker. How one feels the 
movement and sees the patient yield of the backs of the man and woman 
as a more than usually vicious rut — they were ruts in those days — drops 
one wheel near to upsetting the cart. Here Morland has got his effect 
by cutting off the greater part, the lower part of the horse, the movement 
is by this device rendered so much the more vivid ; the run of the dog 
helps it. There is an oak, as usual, painted in a convincing way. The 
picture is initialed. 

The Children Fishing is, with one important reservation, a chef -d’ oeuvre. 
It represents a boy of about nine or ten and a girl a year or more 
younger ; the boy holds a stick, to one end of which is tied a string, 
the string has a hook and on the hook is a small fish ,* the girl, who 
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is seated with her back to you, in a white frock and red shoes, stretches 
one chubby hand to the fish, to get hold of it. All charming, bold paint- 
ing, thorough finish. It is a delicious nook of clear water (too clear, one 
would think, for an angler), a peep of distance beautifully rendered. At 
the right side of the canvas, but beyond the figures, is the barked trunk of 
an oak, splendidly realized in a few strokes. But — I grieve to say it — the 
boy is not a boy. He never was ; he never will be. He is a Pecksniff 
in small clothes. This is the more strange, since the girl-child is a perfect 
piece of innocent childhood. The picture is signed but undated. 

There is a Coast Scene with a fine sky, the usual grey and blue rift, 
and sea tumbling rather in a Morland manner ; it is initialed. There is a 
Pig-sty, a larger work, unsigned and undated. 

In this collection there is an early work, either No. 5 or No. 13 in Mr. 
Richardson’s list, which I liked better than Mr. Peck appeared to do, and 
in the Richardson list No. 5 is described as “ a rather stiff early work, 
very carefully painted,” while No. 13 is described as “in bad condition.” 
Anyhow, I only saw, or remember, one of these, in which a man and dog 
are a note in the picture. Here the foliage is 'certainly carefully but 
broadly painted, and the character of the oak leases is very thoroughly 
given. It is only now and then that deep foliage is so satisfactorily 
interpreted by Morland in his later work, so far as I have seen ; in 
The Turnpike Gate, for instance (at Mr. Fleming’s). 

The remaining three pictures at Mr. Peck’s are, The Quarry, signed 
(No. 3, Richardson), Forest Scene or Glade (No. 5 or 13), and The 
Fisherman s Toast (No. 6). These three are not specially noticeable, 
except as good examples of Morland’s ease in arrangement and mastery 
of tone. 

So much for Mr. Peck’s Morlands; and, strictly speaking, here ends my 
screed. But it is impossible to avoid noting a strange fancy that attracted 
me in going through the rooms. Brought up before that beautiful Reynolds, 
two fine Hoppners, and three undeniable Gainsborough landscapes, all of 
them if not cheek by jowl, at all events in the same room, under the same 
roof, within earshot of each other, so to say, one thinks involuntarily of the 
ghosts of these and the other dead masters haunting their living handiwork, 
in the early morning light before the housemaids are astir in the summer- 
time, spirits hobnobbing and colloguing together, forgetful of old social 
differences, past jealousies possibly, and sometimes sadly warped and wrong 
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lives here. Morland’s washerwoman is heedless as any royal duchess of her 
ladyship of Seaforth on the other wall, and Landseer’s stag, alert and 
rough hided, in Richmond Park perhaps, is equally at ease among 
Hoppner’s fine gentlefolk, and holds his place as an aristocrat among 
animals. Among these the stately Gainsborough landscapes stand 
serene ; all these works of undegraded English gentlemen are at ease 
with the fancies, as fine in their way, of the poor djemon-ridden gentleman 
from whom his vanity and headlong hedonism drop like an old garment, 
as his spirit meets theirs on equal terms. Is it democracy in art, or is it 
aristocracy asserting itself at last through all rags and defilement ? 

Of Mr. Peck’s three Gainsborough landscapes, one may be specified 
as similar in title to one of Morland’s there (it is called, I think, The 
Market Cart), though it is totally different in treatment. There is a 
group in and round the cart, a boy kneeling and a dog drinking at some 
water in deep shadow on the right of the picture. The treatment of the 
rocks and the grey stormy sky is very pure and free, the deeper tones are 
richer and darker than Morland usually cared to produce, but none the 
less there is an affinity of soul between the two painters. 

At Sir Charles Hamilton’s house and in his possession elsewhere, 
the Morlands are very distinguished and interesting. The first on my 
notes.is called simply Sea Coast, Men and Boats, No. 5 in Mr. Richardson’s 
list of Sir Charles Hamilton’s pictures. Here the grouping and movement, 
as well as the firm painting of the men, is in Morland’s best and highest 
manner. All the men have red caps, which clinch the scheme of colour, 
one in a dark-blue coat with a cape is lighting a pipe ; a boat grounded 
gives a beautiful toned white value. The sky is grey and white cloud, 
stormy, with blue shining through a grey film. In the left centre of the 
picture rippling waves give a steely grey light fading into dark to the 
almost unseen horizon ; warm coloured sand makes up the scheme of a 
work full of the heedless passion and joy of life, the sharp sweetness 
of salt sea air. 

I noticed next a picture singularly like Morland’s work, but painted by 
Shayer. It is a fine work, and a triumphant instance of how little a great 
name matters, for in all the essentials of painting this is as good as many 
a Ward or Morland at their best. It is just a group of women, an old 
man seated smoking, two other men, middle-aged, with a child, at the 
same table ; by them is a boy mounted on a white pony, in a blue jean 
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frock, holding a butcher’s tray with joints of meat on it. A tree over- 
shadows the whole on the right. There is no example of this painter in 
the National Gallery at Trafalgar Square, nor in the Louvre, nor at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Next was pointed out a picture, a landscape of trees rather stiffly 
painted and yet with a sense of foliage clear cut against the sky, green, 
russet, and grey being the prevailing tones. The main wood of trees is on 
the left of the spectator ; on the right the ground falls away and tall stems 
of young ash spring up and out of the canvas, delicately felt and drawn. 
Under the trees is a donkey ; more to the right, on the path, and outside of 
the trees, a man tries to kiss a girl. The landscape is by Julius Caesar 
Ibbetson, the figures are by Morland, and very capitally painted. Little 
is said of Morland’s association with Ibbetson in any of the four early 
lives of Morland, though there is an allusion to Ibbetson in Hassell’s 
biography ; and both Wheatley and Ibbetson appear to have had associa- 
tion with and therefore probably some influence over Morland in his 
younger days. 

Next to notice rapidly are No. 3 in Mr. Richardson’s list, called 
Cottage, Donkey , and Boy : Snow Scene, in which the main features are 
a woman in a red cloak, a man in a blue coat with cape, drinking, and 
a crop-eared donkey with a boy on it, a white dog with yellow rump and 
eyebrow near by ; the cottage thatch and ground are powdered with 
snow ; the dog’s toned white against the snow is well managed. There is 
the usual blue rift in the grey clouds. Of the Mare and Foal by Stubbs 
I have spoken in connection with the Mare and Foal by Morland in Mr. 
Fleming’s possession (see pp. 63, 64). This of Sir Charles Hamilton’s is 
not a remarkable Stubbs in any way. There are two pictures of a boy, 
cow, and sheep, by Morland, and a winter scene, neither of which are 
mentioned in Mr. Richardson’s list. But in connection with the Mor- 
lands and Wards at Sir Charles Hamilton’s or in his possession, it comes 
naturally at this point to speak of a very fine picture by the elder Herring, 
a straw-yard with horses and cattle, etc., in which one sees an evolutionary 
advance as regards sensitiveness to form ; the drawing of the horses in 
particular is much more refined though not more masterly than that of 
Morland ; the breed chosen is not so big boned ; the painting of the roof 
of the shed, the grey beams, the middle distance, and the rails that bound 
the enclosure, are all thoughtfully rendered, and the whole feeling of the 
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picture is one of air and space such as is rare in my acquaintance with 
Herring’s work, which is generally mannered and tea-boardy. 

Sir Charles Hamilton, however, possesses three very remarkable 
Morlands, which require a fuller notice. For my own personal taste the 
very finest of the three is the smallest and apparently least important, but 
(to allude for a moment to the commercial side) if any one with the true 
painter’s vision were to see it, say at Christie’s, he would be justified in 
running it up to as high a price as has yet been obtained for a Morland. 
This picture is not in Mr. Richardson’s list, and is simply called Gipsies . 

But it is separated by the width of heaven from the Gipsies ' 

Peck’s collection. My notes describe it as a very fine Morlan^, << . . 
Gipsies ; there is merely a group of a man, woman, and child in a wood ; 
the man, black-haired and with a tanned gipsy face of the aquiline type, 


sits near a large cooking-pot over a fire ; he is dressed in drab, with koer « 
breeches and gaiters, and a child is seated on his knee; the child h' ° 
white mob-cap and red shawl, and its face is turned away fir t 

S 3.JTG 

spectator. The group is settled under a large oak whose trunk leans ; 

* *k 

the left of the picture ; there are glimpses of blue sky through the f / 

of leaves overhead ; the prevailing tone is grey, green, and ; 

Nothing unusual or unlooked-for in all this, and the canvas is nc ’ 

than eighteen inches by sixteen inches oblong. But the sense c ; ° n 

• ardson s 

free, forest life, the rough caress of the breeze that pervades the j - 

the loneliness and perfect irresponsible happiness of the scene, ar /ement ’ 

as perhaps none but Morland could have realized. Here are vagi 1 ^ eSt 

pur sang, wild creatures of the heath and wood — “ There is the wine. 01 Ut ’ 

the heath, brother,” — and the firm, rapid brush work, never a touch 

many, the perfect rendering of the oak trunk and foliage, the value of tl? U ^’ 

black head of the male gipsy, the red shawl of the child, and the gr< • 6 

black of the pot, all combine to make a perfect picture of a mood belovc ^ 

of its painter, nay, a picture to turn us all vagrants for the nonce. I do; ^ a 

know the date, but it is probably about 1791. f ess 


Another fine Morland, a good deal larger, is called Shrimpers , No. 
in Mr. Richardson’s list. Here the sky is the arresting feature, a fair blue^ 
space with soft white clouds, full of sweet and moving air from the sea. * 
There is a man in a red jersey with a shrimping-net, a dog (a retriever) 
■well indicated, a boy in a blue jacket, and cliffs in tone beyond to the 
right , in the foreground to the right, a post with a crosspiece, on wb* . ; 
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hang ropes and a dead conger eel. But the making of the picture is the 
sky space and its true relation to the grey water and warmer-toned sand 
of the foreground. 

The third Morland of considerable interest belonging to Sir Charles 
Hamilton is the Cornish Plunderers. This picture is signed but undated. 
It is described by Hassell in his life of Morland, and is nearly as large as 
the chef -d' oeuvre in the National Gallery, Inside of a Stable, and as widely 
separated as -may be from that work in inspiration and motive. The first 
thing to note about it is that the whole middle of the picture is occupied 
steep-roofed thatched cottage standing close to the sea, its door 
the ,.e spectator and away from the sea ; above is a dark, wind-blown, 
grey cloud-sky with blue rift. The whole effect of this inarticulate piece 
of man’s and nature’s work is sinister, as if for once nature were leagued 
, 'itb, the human beasts of prey which lurk about the foreground. The 
bice's and mast of the wrecked ship they have lured to its destruction are 
tion ■, v ove the rocks on the left. Near the door of the hut stands a 
younj .* in a red shawl, white bed-gown and blue skirt ; a dog, grey and 
N lounges near. A man in white jacket and cap is in the centre 
Cottag, ucture near the woman. More to the right a man in a dark-blue coat 
a woma ig open a wooden chest. On the left a' man in a long drab 
a crop-e ops over a large open trunk, half-full ; some of its contents, notice- 
eyebrov r ellow and black striped waistcoat, a pair of top-boots, red coat and 
snow ; ilitary cloak, are tossed on the sand. The gold hilt of a sword 
the us 1, from the linen in the trunk. Men in the centre are unpacking 
I hr -v-green glass bottles, probably containing Hollands, from a straw-filled 
Fie oden case. Bales on the left of the picture, on one of them the 
nognature G. Morland. The reds in the picture are carried through 
co' the misty red of the hut’s chimney above. 

me I note two other pictures : one of a donkey and pig, with the usual blue 
lar d grey sky, the whole fine in colour, drawing, and effect ; the other of 
n?xeep, snow-clad trees, a man bringing straw, and a man at the left in a rough 
a rab coat with a sheep-hook in his hand. In this picture the relative values 
r i)f the snow, the yellow of the sheep’s fleece, and the drab of the 
man’s coat, are finely given. 

Not the least interesting of these Morland treasures is a portfolio, 
or rather large book, containing sketches and drawings, mostly in pencil, 
gor two in pen and ink, by Morland. Several pages in the book are 
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taken up, oddly enough, with what appear to be notes of lectures on 
astronomy and meteorology, said to be in Morland’s handwriting, but 
evidently written in his manhood. There are three pages showing leaf- 
and-branch growths of oak and hawthorn ; there is another drawing of a 
man, probably a fisherman, in apron and smock, kneeling and handling a 
large fish, a basket at his foot. Another is a woman in a mob-cap with 
her arms folded. Another, a man in jacket and ragged breeches and 
stockings, with remnants of boots showing his bare toes, pours pigwash 
from a bucket into a tub ; a pig’s head is faintly indicated to the right. 
This drawing is full of character and movement. In another drawing 
a horse rubs his head against a tree (there is an etching from this 
drawing in the Print Room of the British Museum, as mentioned later) ; 
there are several capital drawings in pure outline of young pigs’ heads, 
horned rams, and sheep, and one of a short-faced bull-terrier’s head. 

At Sir Walter Gilbey’s house, Elsenham Hall, among other fine 
Morlands, is one called Wreckers, probably painted about the same time 
as the picture in Sir Charles Hamilton’s possession, called Cornish 
Plunderers , but, like that picture, undated. The sky is finely painted, with 
heavy clouds and blue-grey sky ; the picture is full of air and movement, 
of the plunge of breaker's, the sound of wind. Somewhat to the left are a 
group of men and a woman. She, in a black bonnet and dull red cloak, 
looks out to sea ; a man in a red cap kneels on a rock ; other men haul in 
a spar to which a rope is fastened ; in the centre are two boys on a brown 
horse, one standing on the horse’s back ; to the right of these figures are 
bales, and a rough white dog with brown patches on his head ; near by a 
man in a buff smock is loading up a cart, while two men, one in a red 
jacket, the other in a long blue coat, carry two boxes, the upper one a sea- 
chest. A man in a red cap and brown-drab coat and trousers stoops 
over a bale at the left. There are grey-white chalk cliffs to the right 
covered with grey-green grass at the top. 

• In The Death of the Fox, signed but undated, the principal interest 
lies in a big grey hunter, dismounted, which has evidently been ridden by 
the huntsman who stands cheering the pack. This horse is a large- 
boned weight-carrier, of a type seldom seen now-a-days, and is almost the 
only instance I know of a high-bred horse painted by Morlan.d. He is of 
the sort described by “ Nimrod,” I think, as a “thorough-bred wagon 
horse. The huntsman and the two whips wear black caps very like 
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those of to-day. The other riders in high-collared buff coats, and hats of 
truncated cone shape with curling brims, wear top-boots, like the 
huntsman and two whips who are in scarlet. This picture was probably 
painted about the same date (1790) as the picture near it, called 
The Fox Inn. 

There are here, however, four or five pictures, differing in subject, 
showing Morland in his best and most versatile moods. 

The Dram is the first to be mentioned, and perhaps the most complete 
work, taken altogether, as well as the most vivid presentment of a piece of 
perfectly commonplace life, either in this or any other collection I have 
seen. The canvas is upright ; there is the usual grey cloud and blue 
sky ; a grey-white wall is on the left and centre of the picture, in the wall 
a door with the sign of a black lion above it ; next to the door is a 
penthouse covered with grey-green moss and tiles or thatch ; the roof is 
deep pitched. Steps lead up to the door; on the top step stands a woman 
in a blue petticoat and white bed-gown, a pale yellow kerchief round 
her neck and shoulders fichu-wise ; she pours liquor from a black bottle 
into a glass, and in front of her, his foot on the top step, stands a man, 
waiting for the dram. He is dressed in a yellowish- white smock, a black 
hat, breeches, and stockings. On the bottom 'step sits a woman in' 
a white petticoat, dark grey bodice and red cloak, a white kerchief 
round her head. She nurses a barefooted child ; another child stands 
near her to her left with its hands on the step ; a white bundle with a 
rough staff thrust through it lies by the seated woman's foot. In front of 
her sits a black dog somewhat to the right of the picture. In the 
distance to the right is a field, a church spire, and a red-roofed house. 

That is all ; but, as in Lepage’s work, according to Mr. Clausen, 
Morland leaves you to imagine. He gives you the scene, and gives no 
clue to the connection, any or none, between the man about to drink and 
the woman with her two youngsters. She looks a casual trampish sort, 
she half turns her head to see the drinking — looks as if she would like 
some too, but had not much hope of getting it. Her face is roughened 
and brazen, but young, her pose is free and strong, as of a woman 
accustomed to walking long distances, to sitting on hedge-banks, to 
roughing it generally. Her frame is strong, so is that of her children ; 
the man seems a respectable carter or farmer, to whom the dog belongs. 
Every figure in the picture is finely painted and carefully drawn. 
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According to Hassell’s description the woman is the man’s wife. The 
pose of the child standing by its mother is beautifully simple and childlike ; 
the little one in her arms is not so happily conceived. The picture is 
signed but undated ; however, as a mezzotint engraving from it, by William 
Ward, was published in 1796, it can hardly have been painted earlier than 
Morland’s thirtieth or later than his thirty-second year. 

Another fine picture here is called Postboys and Horses. There is a 
finely-painted white horse, in full profile, feeding in a manger to the 
right ; a saddle, etc., lie on the ground to the right again. On the left are 
three men, one in a waistcoat and white shirt-sleeves drinking ; another, 
in buff jacket, breeches, and top-boots, sits on a basket. To the extreme 
left, behind a barrel, is a man in a red jacket, and in front of the barrel a 
pitch-fork and a dog, in tone. This picture is signed and dated 1 794. 

There are two pictures called Gipsy Encampment , one signed G. 
Morland, J. Rathbone, the other signed G. Morland, 1791. This latter 
is a telling example of Morland’s sympathy with woodland life and the 
wild men who lived in it ; and although larger, attracts me by the 
same qualities that I have spoken of in Sir Charles Hamilton’s picture, 
Gipsies. On the left is ’a sleeping man in a grey smock, with a yellow 
and white spaniel asleep' close to him ; the slackened limbs, the sense of 
utter rest in both, is wonderful. The man is scarcely more human than 
the dog, whose fore-shortening, as he lies over and away on his side, is 
masterly. Near by is a woman in a red cloak and a grey skirt with a bit 
of blue apron showing ; three sticks are placed tripod-wise in the centre, or 
rather to the right. On the right is a man with a black iron pot in his 
hand ; his back is towards you ; he wears a grey-white smock ; he leans 
his right hand against an oak branch ; the oak tree overshadows the whole 
picture. The sleeping man and spaniel lie against a bank overhung by 
the outer branches of the oak. A fire smoulders under the three sticks. 
The whole picture makes you feel that these are folk who would stifle under 
a roof, whose whole being is made of sunshine, rain, bright frost, snow, and 
mists, who are one with the heath, with the road, with the forest trees. 
Trapps, idlers, thieves it may be, but they are the hardest workers in the 
world except the drunkards. 

Gathering. Sticks is a small picture, but a gem. No painter has excelled 
the feeling of deep wild woodland, in this work, — miles of it there may be : 
it is a prophecy of Rousseau, wild indeed has never painted anything finer 
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in his line. The treatment of the foliage is free from carelessness, but not 
v. laboured ; the leaves move ; the split trunk is a splendid piece of 
brandling. The girl in a red shawl or cape and blue-grey skirt, the white 
bundle, and the man (or boy) in shirt-sleeves and buff short coat or 
waistcoat, help out the scheme of colour, and brighten the greys, russets, 
and greens. This painting is signed and dated 1791. 

The two pictures called, one Pheasant Shooting and the other Partridge 
Shooting , are each fine in treatment, perhaps mainly interesting 
historically to sportsmen as compared with the shooting picture of to- 
day. No stubble, no battue ; in Pheasant Shooting there are two men 
each with a gun, one in a scarlet coat, drab breeches, white stockings, 
and lace-up boots, the other in dark dress of the same kind but with 
gaiters. On the left a keeper or keeper’s boy leans against a gate, a 
peasant in a white smock is on the other side of the gate. The man in 
scarlet is firing at a cock pheasant, which flies not four yards from the 
gun muzzle, and is apparently clean missed. Two spaniels, one liver 
coloured, one white and liver, run barking after the pheasant. The 
silvery white smoke from the gun makes a note of colour with the scarlet 

r 

against the dark russet foliage. In Partridge Shooting the sportsman 
wears the same dress but is mounted on a stiff shooting pony, black- 
brown, with white face and white hind-legs. The painting of the man’s 
pony is first-rate ; the drawing of both, and the seat of the man, are also 
first-rate. In the middle distance are a shed, a cart, and some burning 
rubbish. There are two pointers, one liver, the other white with liver 
patch on head and back. A brace of partridges flies (unhurt) on the 
extreme left. In both these pictures the painting is masterly throughout. 
Both these pictures are unsigned and undated ; but from their manner 
and from the fact that a pair of pictures of the same subjects, formerly in 
the possession of the late Charles F. Huth, Esq., were etched by 
Rowlandson in 1790, we may fairly assign Sir Walter Gilbey’s two 
paintings to Morland’s twenty-fifth year. 

In the Deserted s Farewell, three soldiers, armed, are seizing (or 
rather one of them is seizing) the deserter ; his wife flings her arms round 
his neck. The man looks a mere booby, built for an athlete ; the wife is 
a masterpiece of drawing and painting, and the love and despair of her 
movement are expressed with the greatest pathos and reticence at the 
same time. This is the one instance* I have seen where Morland has let 
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himself go in a full expression of passionate emotion, and he has not let 
himself go too far. The tone of the woman’s white gown, the drab of the 
man’s dress, and the red of the soldier’s uniform harmonize finely, and the 
painting of the woman’s gown fulfils Mr. Dawe’s wish, it is as finely felt 
as the drapery of a Greek statue. The painting is signed and dated 1 792. 

In Innocence Alarmed , or The Flash in the Pan , the main thing to 
note is the good drawing and action of the startled pointer, the action of 
the child is inadequate for alarm ; the tone of the whole is fine however, 
and the servant in white bodice and blue skirt who kneels at the fire- 
place breaking sticks is well rendered. An engraving of this picture by 
J. R. Smith, junr., was published in 1803 I the manner of the painting, 
however, leads one to assign it a date several years earlier. 

The Rev. Canon Phillips has at Cobham a collection of upwards of 
fifty pictures by Morland, of which, for want of space, only a few can be 
specified. The first noted is a copy, by Allen, from Morland’s portrait of 
Mr. Wm. Phillips, Canon Phillips’ father, with his Newfoundland dog, 
Friend, which saved him from drowning (see Mr. Richardson’s list). The 
pose and solidity of the figure are well given. 

The Blind White Horse is a very fine example in colour, drawing, and 
tone. The open-air effect is well rendered. A young man in drab 
jacket is driving the horse from the stable on the left towards a wooden 
trough, or manger on trestles, in which a brown-bay horse has his nose 
buried. Two pigs lie to the right of the picture. Both horses are finely 
drawn, particularly the action and lifted head of the blind one. The 
picture is signed but undated. 

The Storm is a grandly-conceived land and seascape : the sea beats on 
a rocky coast to the left. Men haul up a boat ; bales of goods lie about ; 
a wreck is breaking up in the middle distance ; a ship under double- 
reefed sails, and a small lugger, are under the shelter of the chalk cliffs in 
middle distance. The movement and air in the sky are splendidly done, 
the air is full of rain, there is a torn rift of blue sky ; the painting of the 
waves is far finer, In the rendering of breakers rolling in under stress of 
wind, than any of Morland s work in this line that I have seen. This 
painting is signed and dated 1 790. 

There is an interesting portrait (by himself) of Morland in a blue coat 
and red waistcoat, seated near an open door, at which stands a man, a horse’s 
head appearing behind him. By Morland is a white and yellow spaniel. 
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The handling is not so good as some of Morland’s work. Much better 
painted is the portrait of Morland’s man Simpson in dark-blue coat, brown 
under-vest or under-coat, and dark red waistcoat, standing in the open air 
by a tree. 

There is a finely suggestive picture, one of two called Saveruake, 
showing a beautifully painted hollow tree-trunk and russet foliage ; a 
woman and a boy are gathering sticks, a chalky bank is on the right. A 
man near the hollow trunk pulls down a branch. 

The Day after the Wreck shows fine movement in a number of men 
across the picture hauling wreckage from left to right ; one of the finest 
pieces of vigorous action painted by Morland. A man in a white jacket 
and red cap is handling bales on the right ; the toned white of the cliff 
contrasts finely with the blue rift against which one pale, cold cloud lifts 
itself ; the sea, too, is finely painted. This picture is signed but undated ; 
it was exhibited at Burlington House in 1870. 

The Disconsolate and her Parrot , a portrait of Mrs. Morland, is a 
beautiful little study of a lady in a blue dress, lighted by a window from 
the left ; it is signed but undated, and was probably painted in Morland’s 
twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year, i. e. about the date of the two pictures, 
Industry and Idleness at Sir Charles Tennant’s, and already described. 

There is exquisite tone and colour in the picture called The Stable 
Yard, signed but not dated, and probably painted between 1790 and 1792. 
A finely-drawn white horse, and a brown, are standing together ; a brown 
horse lies down in front. There is a man in a red jacket; golden straw 
makes a rich note of colour. 

A picture called The Ferry-Boat is new in treatment, four men being 
silhouetted darkly against a sky of copper and blue, the ferry-boat 
pushing off over dimly-lighted water. Another near it shows some cattle 
under trees, a man and child going away, a blue sky with white clouds ; 
very fine in painting, and in the effect of warm summer air. 

There is also a charming but very small picture of a wagon drawn by 
two horses tandem, the shaft horse chestnut, the leader white, asn over- 
hanging cliff on the right. The whole thing is very slight, but full of air, 
and the drawing and colour of the horses, though so slight, is masterly. 

In Feeding the Calves, the painting and drawing of the calves is capital; 
the girl feeding them wears a low-necked dress with blue sleeves andja 
dark-blue skirt. Another small btit very fine picture, is a girl on the 
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sea-shore on a windy day. The girl is in a red cloak, blue petticoat or apron 
and white under-petticoat. A little boy is with her, a dog follows her. 
The movement of the boy and girl against the wind is given in a very 
fascinating way. Chalk cliffs are in the distance ; the tone of the whole 
is fine. The picture is signed but undated. 

2. Some Mezzotints, Etchings and Engravings after Morland. 

In the Print Room at the British Museum there are very few original 
drawings by Morland ; one is a particularly fine one, in its delicacy and 
keen sensitiveness to form, though done with very few lines and probably 
with great sureness and rapidity of hand. It is in pencil, and represents 
a greyhound couched ; the construction (the charpente and anatomy) is 
felt but not insisted on, and there is nothing in this way, of any date, to 
surpass it. It is unsigned and undated, but (see my note presently on 
the etching from it) was probably done in 1791 or 1792. There are also 
two fine rough sketches, one of two horses under a big oak tree, the other 
of a pointer dog, in the act of pointing game ; his body is right to left, the 
head is turned round left to right. This is signed very faintly “ G. 
Morland,” but undated. 

Lastly, there is a good chalk drawing, the face slightly tinted, of John 
Raphael Smith, the engraver, publisher (and I believe painter as well), 
who reproduced and published so many of Morland's works. He wears 
a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat ; he has mutton-chop whiskers, and 
is otherwise clean shaven ; the face is well covered, jovial in expression, 
but keen looking It is unsigned and undated. 

Morland s popularity, like that of Landseer, was very largely 
increased by, if not dependent on, the vast number of the mezzotints, 
plain and in colours, stipple and line engravings, and etchings, executed 
and published during his life and after his death. Now-a-days these 
Landseer engravings are not much run after, while engravings (using the 
word to include all the methods mentioned) after Morland are treasured,, 
and where possible eagerly bought, their prices varying from five guineas, 
to three figures sometimes. It must be confessed that apart from the 
taste of the connoisseur in the various forms of engraving, and his 
knowledge in regard to fine impressions, it is difficult to admit the value 
of any but the finest of these, reproductions either as works of art or as. 
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interpretations of Morland’s painting ; while in the case of Landseer, 
the engravings and etchings after his paintings or drawings are not only in 
themselves fascinating as works of art, but they are in most instances 
so fine an interpretation as to give us something more than the original 
picture does, something which the painter may have felt, but which he 
failed to realize on canvas. 

In nearly every case where I have seen an original painting or 
drawing by Morland, and then a mezzotint, stipple, or other reproduction 
from it, the absence in the latter of any individuality of handling, of effect, 
of atmosphere has been noteworthy. Again, though the mezzotint or 
stipple be in colour, it has none of the individual charm of Morland’s own 
palette, but is just a more or less prettified, softened shadow of the 
painting ; it has none of the free and sometimes reckless vigour which we 
find in Morland’s best painting, and if it be an etching from a drawing in 
outline, much of the fineness and the delicate sensitiveness to form is 
lost. This is noticeably the case in the etching of a greyhound couched, 
published by Harris in 1793, and signed “ G. Morland, 1792.” This is 
done evidently from the original drawing (unsigned and undated) which I 
have described above. 

Of the etchings (mostly from outline drawings) to be seen at the Print 
Room, besides some of horses, goats, pigs, cows, calves, and sheep, to be 
more particularly noticed presently, there are four or five men and children, 
the original drawings of which, judging from the greyhound already 
mentioned, must be exquisite examples of Morland’s mastery in the 
rendering of movement by pure line. One represents a man in jacket or 
jersey, breeches and stockings, seated astride on a chair, his arms folded 
along the back of it, his head resting on his arms, the face hidden. 
Another gives us a stoutish man, seated dozing in a chair, dressed in 
coat, breeches, and stockings ; his head leans over supported by his 
right hand, the left arm is thrown over the back of the chair, the forearm 
hanging. In both these examples the movement and realization of 
form is admirably rendered in a few lines only. Both are signed 
“ G. Morland, 1794.” 

Perhaps the etching which most makes one long to see the original 
is a small one, on a sheet containing several, of a small girl child in frock 
and pinafore, on all fours, the elbows on the ground, looking at some 
small object among weeds. The, ..etching is a perfect and fascinating bit of 
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child nature, and the possessor of the original drawing should be a happy 
person. Morland has succeeded in giving here (what in painting children 
he sometimes lost) the complete spontaneity of childhood, the absorption 
in a world of its own, freedom and animal-like unconsciousness in 
movement. On the same sheet is another child, seated on a stool with 
her back to you, also a marvel of drawing, though less fascinating than 
the former. But in both these cases one feels that much of the charm 
of the actual drawing has been lost in the etching and printing. These 
etchings are signed “ G. Morland, 1792.” There is a good etching by 
Baldrey of a man pulling a rope, published by Harris, 1792. The man 
shows more energy than do most of Morland’s men. Published by 
Harris in 1793 are two capital etchings from drawings of men; one 
seated on the front of a cart driving, his right arm stretched, cracking 
a whip — the rough movement of the cart, the trot of the horse, though 
not actually seen, are divined through the skill in presenting the man. 
The other shows a resting yokel, in a smock, breeches, stockings, and 
shoes, cutting bread ,and cheese (probably) in his hands. Both these 
are signed “ G. Morlan.d, 1793.” 

In 1794 Harris publishes an etching from a good drawing of a cart- 
horse rubbing his head against a tree ; it is pretty evident that the 
original is the one already mentioned, belonging to Sir Charles Hamilton. 
In 1793 the same publisher gives an etching of a man’s foot and ankle 
with a skate on, and a very slight sketch (small) on the same paper of 
a man skating, and another skater who has fallen prone on the ice. 
These are signed “G. Morland, 1792.” On the same paper is a well- 
drawn profile head of a man in a three-cornered hat ornamented with 
oak leaves or a rosette. 

Another etching published by Harris, 1792, and signed G. M., 1792, 
is done from what must be an exceedingly good drawing in line and move- 
ment, of a man with his back to you, stooping to lift a round-topped trunk 
or box. He is in a tailed coat, breeches, and stockings. 

On the same sheet with the greyhound couched are two other 
pretty drawings of children, one fast asleep, the other seated and leaning 
over away from you. Also another good drawing of a man pulling a rope. 
All these are etched by J. Baldrey, and published by Harris in 1792. 

.• Of animals, there are in the Print Room several etchings from 
-outline drawings; among those marked anonymous (as to publisher’s 
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name), are some good heads of cattle, unsigned, some hind-quarters and 
heads of horses also drawn with a fine feeling of construction, signed 
“G. Morland, 1794,” some fine goats’ and calves’ heads, and a spirited 
drawing of a pointer under a gnarled oak, head to the left. 

I note also on one sheet drawings of heads, and different parts of 
pointers and spaniels, and one very slight but very clear drawing of 
a pointer running ; the gallop is capitally rendered. These are signed 
“G. Morland, 1791,” and published in 1806 by Reeve. 

Of the etchings from outline drawings of animals, some are by 
Baldrey, of pigs, sheep, goats, spaniel’s head, and calf’s head, the 
fore-shortening of the latter very well given. These are signed “ G. 
Morland, 1799.” Another sheet has some good drawings of heads and 
quarters of horses in harness. Both these sheets, like the other Baldrey 
etchings mentioned above, are published by Harris in 1792. 

Among other etchings (published by Harris) of animals, are three 
heads of sheep carried further in point of finish than some others, and 
the texture of the short fleece is well given % They are signed 
“ George Morland,” without a date. There is also a fine pure outline- 
drawing of the forehand of a greyhound, the head and neck being a 
masterly example of pure line drawing; also there is a brace of dead 
hares laid out. The two latter are signed “G. Morland, 1792,” and 
all are published by Harris, the sheep in 1794, the greyhound and 
hares in 1793. 

I have not seen the painting by Morland in the Louvre called La 
Halte ; but judging from the small though fine etching by Paul Rajon 
(undated) it must be a fine work. In the centre is a man on a white 
horse ; in front of him, and to the spectator’s right, is a brown white- 
faced horse. A woman to the left of the picture looks up at the man, 
who holds a bowl. A thatched public-house runs in perspective from 
right to left. Behind and beyond it stands an overshadowing tree, and 
the back of a sign set on a post. In front, to the extreme left, is a 
pump and bucket. To the right of the brown horse is a penthouse 
and doorway, two setters or spaniels in it. On the extreme right is 
a rough-made solid table; a man is seated on the ground against it. 
There is no date to this etching. 

At Sir Charles Tennant’s house there is a fine mezzotint called 
The Public-House Door, published by J. R. Smith in 1801, and engraved 
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by William Ward, which so closely resembles the design and arrangement 
of this etching from La Halte, that it seems likely the mezzotint is from 
the same picture, the date of which is probably some years previous 
to 1801. 

I note too among the etchings by Vivares in the Print Room, one 
of a dead pheasant, another of a young ass, in both of which the artist’s 
touch and manner have been interpreted better than by other engravers 
or etchers. 

Of several fine mezzotints by William Ward, after Morland, which 
are at the Print Room in the British Museum, quite the finest is the 
one from the picture called The Hard Bargain. Here all the three 
men are really fine in drawing and modelling, as well as vigorous, and 
lifelike in movement. They belie what I have said, and what is so 
often true — of the lack of energy and solidity in Morland’s farmers 
and peasants. And if the original picture as far surpasses this 
reproduction as do other pictures (already described), the mezzotints or 
engravings of them _ at the Print Room, to be presently noted, this 
Hard Bargain must be a masterpiece. The picture, according to Mr. 
Richardson’s list of Morland’s paintings published in 1897, is in the 
possession of Mr. George A. Daniel, Nunney Court, Frome, Somerset. 
Inside a cow-stable a man is seated on the manger to the left ; in his 
hat is- a sprig of oak, a rough dog is at his feet. The man looks on 
in amusement at the bargaining. To the centre and to the right is 
a group of two men, a bull calf, and a crop-eared bulldog lying 
down. The man (a farmer) holding the calf by a rope (the left- 
most of the two men bargaining) is bareheaded and expostulatory. 
The intending buyer (a butcher probably) has his broad-brimmed hat 
on ; he stands in the doorway at the right of the picture whence the 
light comes; he is powerfully built, has a rugged jaw and a sinister 
eye ; he is dressed in a long coat, and a loose kerchief is round his neck. 
The calf (white) is very finely drawn and rendered. Published by- 
Cartwright, 1800. 

There is a good mezzotint of The Turnpike Gate , now in Mr. 
Fleming’s possession and before described. The man inside the toll- 
house is better defined than in the picture ; otherwise, though the mezzo- 
tint is good, it is a mere echo of the painting, without the feeling and 
atmosphere. It was published in 1806. 
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The Thatcher is another fine mezzotint after what must be a fine 
picture. There is the usual cottage with deep-pitched roof on the 
left, a man stands on a ladder to the left of the picture, thatching ; his 
drawing, modelling, and action are capital : sheaves of straw stand and 
lie imder the ladder. A man stands at the ladder’s foot, a boy in 
front carries a bowl of water. In the centre is a white horse with a 
sack slung across him; the sack is signed “G. Morland, 1795.” Next 
him to the right is a man on a brown horse, with oak leaves in his hat ; 
a pig eats cabbages in front of the white horse. To the right a woman 
in mob-cap and cloak carries a rush basket. A sign (of a bird) hangs 
from the cottage roof. This is a fine impression. 

Another and fainter example is published on the same date (1806) 
by “ G. Morland, 10, Dean Street, Soho,” two years after George 
Morland’s death. 

Sir Charles Tennant has a mezzotint of this subject, published in 
1808, and engraved by William Ward, which strikes me as finer than either 
of the foregoing examples at the Print Room of the British Museum. 

The drawing of the horses and other animals in all the examples of this 
print is very queer, and not at all equal to Morland’s painting at his best. 
The open country in which the scene lies is however finely given. 

The mezzotint from The Dram (at the Print Room) is a fair 
interpretation of Sir Walter Gilbey’s picture of that name. 

In The Last Litter the rendering of the sow and young pigs 
is very fine ; you can hear them chumping and guzzling. The man and 
child are poor. Published by Cartwright in 1800. 

The Fruits of early Industry and Economy is a fine mezzotint, rich 
in the rendering of stuffs and textures. 

The Effects of youthfil Extravagance and Idleness perhaps gives 
the subject better than does the picture at Sir Walter Gilbey’s ; but 
this is an isolated case, so far as I have seen, of such superiority. 

William Ward has also a fine mezzotint called Sailors' Conversation. 
A boat hauled up, and a gnarled oak tree, are on the left. At the centre, 
and to the right, three men are seated at a table, two bareheaded, the 
other in a hat. A man in a fur cap is seated in front on the right of 
the picture, a pipe in his mouth, and a glass on a small keg between 
his knees. An open snuff-box, a bundle, and a thick cudgel are by his 
side ; above the men, in the porch of the steep-roofed cottage to the 
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right, near or under which the men are seated, a pretty woman in a mob- 
cap leans listening. There is a gleam of the river to the left, beyond 
the oak. 

There are two mezzotints, one the Cottager s Wealth , from the picture 
at Canon Phillips’ called Feeding the Pigs (and not to be confounded with 
the mezzotint, at Sir Charles Tennant’s, bearing the latter title and already 
described, see pp. 61, 62), the other from the picture of the Girl and 
Calves , also in Canon Phillips’ possession. Both of these are very much 
inferior to the original pictures. The latter was published by S. Morgan 
in 1802. Keating produced the mezzotint of the Cottager s Wealth. 

The prints of the Gipsies and The Flash in the Pan are much 
inferior to the pictures so named in Sir Walter Gilbey’s possession. 
There is a fine mezzotint by R. S. Syer, as fine as the picture at 
Sir Charles Hamilton’s, of the Alehouse Kitchen ; J. R. Smith published 
it. Other mezzotints by Keating are Children playing at Soldiers, 
Trepanning a Recrtiit, The Recruit Deserted, and The Deserter's 
Farewell. The first 'of these four has, I suppose, been done from that 
fine example of Morland’s earlier painting belonging to Sir Charles 
Tennant, and already described. The boy in a conical hat holds an 
improvised flag made from a spotted (not as in the original a red) 
handkerchief tied to a stick ; the other boy in a conical cap, whom the 
first is addressing, carries what looks like a toy musket (in the original 
he wears a dark-drab hat, and a sword at his waist) ; another kneeling 
to the left has also a toy musket. The rest of the design is pretty much 
the same as the original picture. This mezzotint was published in x 788. 

Trepanning a Recruit is also fine. On the left of the picture a 
soldier with a drum, in bearskin cap with tassels hanging, and the drum 
between his knees, seems to have put on the head of the recruit (a 
stupid yokel in a smock frock) a three-cornered soldier’s hat with ribbons 
and feathers attached, and is fooling at it with one of his drum-sticks ; 
next the recruit on the right of the picture stands a man with a sword 
under his arm, and bareheaded ; to his right a young woman in a mob- 
cap seems to entreat him ; a child sits and plucks at her shirt. Behind 
is tree foliage, and a toned wall with a board nailed on it, ‘ Cumberland 
House, D. Irwin, from Carlisle.’ There is a latticed window in the 
wall, a water-pipe above the window, and a thatched roof. This mezzotint 
is dated 1791. 
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In The Recruit Deserted the most prominent figure is the defiant 
and struggling wife with a besom in her left hand. A soldier in a 
cocked hat, his right arm round her waist, with his left hand has seized 
the besom and pulls at it. A child seated on the bed is crying with 
outstretched arms to its mother, and the movement of it is very 
childlike. Another soldier, his hat fallen off, a sword in his right hand, 
collars the recruit, who had hidden under the bed. (Here, as is often 
the case with Morland’s men in movement, the soldier’s action in 
grasping is feeble.) Light comes through the open door on the left. 
On the extreme left is a barrel, with a pitch-fork leaning against it ; 
the soldiers have their hair clubbed at the back, they wear short open 
tunics with the shirts turned back, frills and light-coloured breeches. 
The one seizing the woman has a cartouche slung round his shoulders 
by a belt, cross shaped. He has black or dark gaiters. The other, 
whose hat has a plume and tassels, has no cartouche, and wears white 
or light stockings and buckled shoes. 

The mezzotint of a picture resembling Sir Walter 'Gilbey’s Deserter's 
Farewell , in subject is not so good as that picture,* either in the grouping 
and movement of the soldiers, or in the treatment of the wife. 

Among the mezzotints engraved and published by Mr. J. R. Smith, I 
note The Horse Feeder, published and engraved in 1797 by J. R. Smith, 
of which Sir Charles Tennant has a finer impression, and The 
Fishermans Hut, 1799. The latter is a fine engraving. A man In a 
knitted cap is smoking a long clay pipe, a woman in a mob-cap holds 
a child, whose face in its little close-fitting cap is charming ; there are 
two boys to the left, one seated. By the man, and in front, is a basket 
with fish in it, and a big fish lies outside it in front. The river is in the 
background. 

The mezzotint by S. W. Reynolds called Fishermen Going Out gives 
a fine effect of lighting from a sunset on the left, striking on rainy thin 
clouds to the right, and on two men in a boat, one of whom handles a net ; 
a dog is in the bow of the boat. On the left is a slate-roofed cabin, and a 
woman pours gin into a large mug held by a man in a fisherman’s knitted 
eap and long coat. This impression is far inferior to the very fine print 
at Sir Charles Tennant’s, by the same engraver, published in 1805 by 
J. R. Smith. 

The mezzotint by J. Dean called****)^ Widow, published 1788, is 
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and struggling wife with a besom in her left hand. A soldier in a 
cocked hat, his right arm round her waist, with his left hand has seized 
the besom and pulls at it. A child seated on the bed is crying with 
outstretched arms to its mother, and the movement of it is very 
childlike. Another soldier, his hat fallen off, a sword in his right hand, 
collars the recruit, who had hidden under the bed. (Here, as is often 
the case with Morland’s men in movement, the soldier’s action in 
grasping is feeble.) Light comes through the open door on the left. 
On the extreme left is a barrel, with a pitch-fork leaning against it; 
the soldiers have their hair clubbed at the back, they wear short open 
tunics with the shirts turned back, frills and light-coloured breeches. 
The one seizing the woman has a cartouche slung round his shoulders 
by a belt, cross shaped. He has black or dark gaiters. The other, 
whose hat has a plume and tassels, has no cartouche, and wears white 
or light stockings and buckled shoes. 

The mezzotint of a picture resembling Sir Walter 'Gilbey’s Deserter's 
Farewell, \ in subject is not so good as that picture,- either in the grouping 
and movement of the soldiers, or in the treatment of the wife. 

Among the mezzotints engraved and published by Mr. J. R. Smith, I 
note The Horse Feeder, published and engraved in 1797 by J. R. Smith, 
of which Sir Charles Tennant has a finer impression, and The 
Fishermans Hut , 1799. The latter is a fine engraving. A man in a 
knitted cap is smoking a long clay pipe, a woman in a mob-cap holds 
a child, whose face in its little close-fitting cap is charming ; there are 
two boys to the left, one seated. By the man, and in front, is a basket 
with fish in it, and a big fish lies outside it in front. The river is in the 
background. 

The mezzotint by S. W. Reynolds called Fishermen Going Out gives 
a fine effect of lighting from a sunset on the left, striking on rainy thin 
clouds to the right, and on two men in a boat, one of whom handles a net ; 
a dog is in the bow of the boat. On the left is a slate-roofed cabin, and a 
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attractive because of the odd fascination about the young widow with 
her abundant rather tumbled hair, black dress covered with a light apron, 
and black gloves. She holds a letter and is trying to look inconsolable. 
A girl in a striped dress stands near, with her hand on the widow’s chair 
or sofa. A spaniel lies at the widow’s foot. 

There is a small but fine line engraving by J. Scott, published by 
Cundee in 1805, of a pointer and hare. The hare is in a thicket to our 
right close in front of the picture ; the pointer stands with head up, close 
by, to the left, looking askance at the hare, but not pointing. The 
drawing of the dog is fine, but not up to Blinks’ work of to-day. An 
oak tree overhangs from the right. The distance is charming. This 
engraving was from a picture belonging to Colonel Thornton. ■' 

There is a fine mezzotint, with no date, of the subject The Deser\ 
Pardoned. The rendering of the cloth and linen in the dese A 4 
(he is in shirt and breeches) is capital ; the officer releasing dickers, 
(probably) red co^t and gold epaulettes, dark gaiters and light 'jerter's 
the wife is in a dark bonnet and light dress. rom that 

Two mezzotints of -Seizing the Deserter and The Desert#, X Charles 
are in movement as good as or better than those mentio' holds an 
particularly as to the former in the woman’s acdon with il a red) 
In Strangers at Home the drawing, modelling, and act. 'horn the 
the sheepish lover are capital ; the fore-shoi .ening of his arm original 
scratch his head and his shy glance at his sweetheart are ueeling 
It is a fine impression too. much 

E. Scott’s mezzotint in colour of Boys robbing an Orchard, r, 788. 
standing Mr. Richardson’s strictures, has a charm of movement .re a 
as colour. The action of the boys is free and real : the boy sh rum 
down the apple-tree hand over fist, the boy running away, the two *, (a 
picking up their coats and looking at the farmer who is loosingms 
bull-dog at them, are all excellent. But, as observed generally in ress ; 
to stipple or mezzotint interpretations of Morland’s work, the cbrd 
of handling in the original picture is lost ; moreover here the whole jpb- 
is prettified, boys and all. |fjnd 

TUtere, is a fine mezzotint by C. Josi called The Peasant's .hjand 
■ It is ‘solemnly and clumsily described by Hassell (pp. 4 7, 48). The 
is a imall? boy in skirts on the left, a bigger boy on the right drinw' t 
At his foot is an empty, keg. /Cman sits in the centra of the picture. 
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glowering at the boy. There is a rough, crop-eared, crop-tailed dog, black 
on head and ear, with black patch on his side, very finely drawn. An 
oak-tree overshadows the group, and is nicely managed as to trunk and 
leaves. A much finer example of this engraving is possessed by Sir 
Charles Hamilton. 

A fine mezzotint by R. M. Meadows called Gathering Wood is a 
good interpretation of the picture Gathering Sticks at Sir Walter Gilbey’s ; 
but Sir Charles Hamilton owns a better impression. 

Among the miscellaneous and anonymous mezzotints is one called, 
why I don’t know, The Child of Nature. She is a girl with a charming 
figure in profile, clustering hair, a fichu over her bosom, and dressed in 
he fashion of the time. She looks pretty and impulsive. 

Among the mezzotints by J. R. Smith there are a good many 
mple= of the “Laetitia” series — the best is called The Tavern Door ; 
a Gainsborough hat, her hair flowing, and in a light dress, 
icing to a very eager young man in a low-crowned hat, striped 
° r « breeches, and top-boots. A girl with a frin ge, and her hair 

ulders like Lsetitia, but in a dark dress, has her hand passed 
Farewell 11 . * 

^ ’ etitia’s arm, which is akimbo. Mr. Hassell describes Lsetitia 

r arms akimbo, bullying a Jemmy." She seems to me very 

° lecidedly' handsome. In a doorway in the background is a 
note The I . » ^ , 

f h' I " P^yhiH hi one hand and a funnel-shaped bottle of fruit in the 

. , ‘he drawing of all three figures is very masterly. This print 
Fvtherm ° J 

k ’tt d ky J. R- Smith in x 789. 

1 'Id itCr P r * nt t ^ e same su hject, published by Ackerman in 1811 
^ k four lines of verse describing Laetitia’s temporary profession), 

Lsetitia in a small rakish bonnet, her hair curling over her 
with f ' 0 

k ad, and in a sort of Empire dress with a light cloak on her 

J ders, The other girl looks more of a blackguard ; she wears a 


1 
T 
by 
whose b 


a fin 
clou 


of cloth cap and tight-fitting dress, with a kerchief loosely knotted 
id her neck. In this as in the former print Laetitia is very pretty. 


man is identical in both prints. 
a ° fT ere I must conclude this short notice of pictures by Morland, 
yWomc j raw j n g S by him, and engravings in, various methods after him. 
Ca P c a gards the pictures the notice is intended as far as possible to 
;presentative, to present a few types of fine work in the various 


at S 


T. 


Aids where Morland’s genius found its'Helight. It has been' impossible, 
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however, for me to see and describe several fine pictures, owing to their 
distance from London ; while lack of opportunity and other reasons 
have prevented my seeing some few in or near London. As regards 
original drawings, it is probable that those described are fairly 
representative of Morland’s work in this method ; for, as we have seen, 
his preparation for his pictures by means of drawings from nature, or 
studies, seems to have been far less elaborate than is the habit of many 
men at the present day. 

In regard to examples of etchings, mezzotints, and other methods of 
engraving after Morland, I have attempted nothing more than a 
short account of a few that were easily accessible ; all these are at the 
British Museum Print Room except where otherwise stated. But the 
enormous number existing, and the various methods of engraving used on 
them, demand a separate study; and my principal object has been, 
however unworthily, to pay tribute to the genius, as seen through his own 
handiwork, of George Morland the Painter. 




Valentine’s Day. By G. Morland, South Kensington Museum . 






Fishermen. By James Ward. Collection of John Fleming 






Playing at Soldiers. By G. Morland. Collection of Sir Charles Tennant. 
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PREFACE 

It may be said of a certain number of Greek terracottas that they 
do not need much explanation. If a statuette is charming in its expres- 
sion, its pose, and its costume, that was about all it was meant to be. 
Or if we meet with a figure taken from common life, such as an old 
nurse with a child on her lap, and are amused by it, that again was about 
all it was meant to be Only, what we admire through an acquired 
taste, the old Greeks for whom these things were made admired in- 
stinctively. The terracottas of that class reflected the daily life of 
the Greeks, refined upon just enough to gratify the average household 
tastes of the time. They do not call for much mythology, and in an 
artistic sense they are not very ambitious — far less so than the bronzes, 
for instance, or the painted vases. On the other hand, no one can 
thoroughly understand that simplest class of statuettes without a know- 
ledge of the people for whom they were made, and of how it came about 
that the artistic tastes of the Greeks assumed different aspects in different 
centuries. 

That is one instance where the classical learning and artistic discrimina- 
tion of Miss Hutton come in usefully. Still more necessary is her aid 
if one desires to go further into the subject. For instance, it may not 
be difficult to distinguish a Tanagra statuette from among the others 
without knowing precisely why, but to be assured and confident in the 
matter means a careful study of the interesting problem of local fabrics 
in Greece and her colonies. It will then be seen, to take one illustration, 
that the terracottas of Sicily compared with those of Tanagra are like a 
different dialect of the Greek tongue. Or again, it may not require 
much artistic perception to distinguish at first sight an archaic terracotta 
of the sixth century b.c. from a later one of the third century b.c. But 
if this first impression is to be deepened it can only be by a careful 
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analysis of artistic details, such as are characteristic of each of these 
periods, supplemented by knowledge of artistic development in Greece 
during that most momentous interval of three centuries. In the archaic 
period there is obviously greater refinement of execution and greater 
variety of subject. There are comparatively few statuettes of fashionable 
young women (corae),the abundance of which in the later periods justified 
the name of coroplastae, applied to the makers of statuettes. That is a 
change both in style and in subject which can only be discussed and in 
some degree explained after laborious research such as Miss Hutton’s 
in a region of archaeology which hitherto has tempted hardly any 
scholar. 

Apparently it was not till a late period that the corse began to take 
the form of mourners, and to be associated with funeral ceremonies like 
the “ Pleureuses,” as they are called, who surround the sarcophagus from 
Sidon now in Constantinople. The terracottas in question are perhaps 
rather more demonstrative, but there is a further analogy between them 
and the “ Pleureuses ” in the fact of their being often placed in groups on 
large terracotta vases, which vases were intended for the furniture of 
a tomb almost as explicitly as is a sarcophagus. We know that a large 
proportion of the terracottas, whether archaic or late, have been found in 
tombs, and we know that the same is true of the Greek painted vases. 
But just as there was one class of vases- — the white lekythi — which had 
been made expressly for funeral purposes, so also there was at least one 
class of terracottas — the mourning corse — similarly destined to the tomb 
from the first. But these terracottas and vases, however melancholy in 
action or in subject, and however well adapted to occasions of death, had 
no monopoly in the furnishing of a tomb. Miss Hutton’s pages show that 
abundantly, and at the same time give many curious instances of other 
purposes for which terracottas were produced. 

One of the first things a student wants to know is how the terracottas 
were made, and that is a point on which Miss Hutton has taken special pains 
to be minute and exact in her information, describing at some length 
the process of making the mould and taking an impression from it in soft 
clay, on which the artist could, if he chose, bestow any amount of finish. 
With a few moulds and some dexterous touches on the soft clay, it is 
astonishing what a variety of figures could be produced. Then came the 
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colouring, combined occasionally with gilding. I suppose the blues and 
pinks of the Tanagra statuettes represent the favourite colours of dress in 
Boeotia for display out of doors. In Athens we read of purples, saffrons, 
and whites in a Greek inscription which gives a list of dresses that had 
been presented to the goddess Artemis in her temple on the Acropolis. 
On the vases we often have pictures of young women being elaborately 
decked out, and in archaic times the women of Samos were reproached for 
the extravagance of their ornaments and dress when they turned out to 
ceremonies at the Temple of Hera. No wonder dress is an important 
feature in the terracottas. 

Speaking generally of the statuettes one would say, young women are 
in a great majority, boys and girls fairly numerous, young men scarce. 
Clearly it was the young woman who ruled the taste of the household. 
But the coroplast may also have been guided to some extent by the very 
practical consideration that a young woman with her dress reaching to the 
ground presented a broad base and secured stability for the statuette, whereas 
the figure of a young man, bare from the knees downwards, was easily broken 
across at the ankles. Boy-figures are often made to sit on rocks, apparently 
for no other purpose than to have a broad base and not be easily over- 
turned. But with young men this is not at all common, and the reason 
may be found in the difference of up-bringing between them and young 
women which Miss Hutton has described. 

There is no doubt that many of the statuettes belong to the same 
age, and reflect the same spirit, as the epigrams of the Greek anthology. 
I think Miss Hutton has done wisely in drawing liberally from that 
sparkling source. 


A. S. Murray. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE USE AND MEANING OF THE STATUETTES 

“This little toy was mighty Biutus J pet, 

Gieat its lenown, though small the statuette.” 

“Glona tam paivi non est obscura sigilh 
Istius puen Biutus amatoi eiat.” — Martial, Epig. xiv. 171. 

Greek terracotta statuettes have a double charm, archaeological 
and esthetic, the one appealing to a rather restricted class of students, 
the other to a much wider public. 

To the archaeologist a statuette is interesting in proportion to the 
evidence it affords of successive phases of thought and custom and 
the light it throws on obscure points in the evolution of religion 
and art ; from this point of view archaic figures of the sixth century, 
some of which are frankly ugly, are much more attractive than the 
charming genre figure of the fourth or third century, whose in- 
terest lies mainly in its prettiness. So far, except in France, Greek 
statuettes have been chiefly treated from the archaeological stand- 
point, but the present publication is addressed to that wider public 
which, though not repelled by their archaeological interest, is mainly 
attracted by their aesthetic charm, and curious as to the circumstances 
under which they had their being, and the civilization which they 
represent. It therefore deals more particularly with those figures which 
are beautiful, roughly speaking those of later date than the middle of 
the fifth century b.c. and which represent genre subjects or hieratic and 
mythological ones, modified by the influence of the genre types. It 
is, however, impossible to entirely ignore the archaic statuettes of 
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the seventh, sixth and fifth centuries, for the genre figures are their 
lineal descendants, and by so doing we should lose the key to the 
most interesting and certainly the most important problems which 
arise in connection with these figures, the uses to which the Greeks 
put them and the meaning they attached to them. 

The difficulty of the problem is much increased by the absence of 
definite contemporary statements ; not a few classical writers allude 
incidentally to the figures, and valuable information can be gleaned 
from these scattered hints, but in the main we must rely on the results 
of excavation, which in the case of terracotta figures are often in- 
accessible, partly because in former days they were generally over- 
looked owing to their relative insignificance, and partly because the 
results of early excavations are often unmethodically recorded. 

By far the greater number of Greek statuettes, and almost all the 
best specimens, have been taken out of tombs, but many are found 
on the sites of temples and houses, and it is with respect to the last- 
named finds that we especially feel the want of accurate records, 
because the only Greek town preserved to us is Pompeii, and its 
excavation dates from so far back that most of the documentary 
evidence has disappeared. The material at our disposal is, however, 
considerable, and by its help we may hope to explain the allusions 
of classical writers. 

The evidence provided by the excavation of temple precincts is 
extremely important as it fully bears out the statements of Greek 
authors as to the practice of dedicating terracotta figures in temples 
and shrines. The best known passage is in the PJuedrus of Plato . 1 
— “ By Hera,” quoth Socrates, “ a fair resting-place, full of summer 
sounds and scents. Here is the lofty and spreading plane tree, and 
the stream that flows beneath It is deliciously cool to the feet. 
Judging from the ornaments and the images, this must be a spot 
sacred to Achelous or the nymphs.” 

It may be confidently stated that every temple or shrine, so far 
excavated, has yielded numbers of these objects, and the finds are 

1 Phad. 220, B. A vase in the Biblioth^que Nationale m Paris shows a fountain 
decoiated with teiracotta iigrnes. 
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usually of a very peculiar character, an accumulation of broken figures 
of varying type and style, always accompanied by pieces of pottery, 
small bronzes, etc. It is well known that the temple guardians 
periodically emptied the shrines under their charge of the votive offerings 
which had accumulated there ; 1 some of the metal objects were melted 
down and made into basins and lavers for the temple service, but 
nothing could be done with the terracotta figures or vases, so they 
were thrown away, but to prevent the desecration of objects which 
had belonged to a divinity, they were first broken. 

In all such collections there are broadly speaking two classes of 
figures— those which have some obvious connection with temple worship, 
and those which have not. Under the first heading we may class 
representations of the local divinity or of other divinities, of persons 
and things employed m temple worship, and votive offerings proper, 
such as models of animals, limbs, etc. ; under the second come grotesque 
figures, genre figures and miscellaneous objects. 

The relative proportions of these two groups vary considerably, and 
if we take the finds at two Greek temple sites — the shrine of Demeter 
and Kore at Tegea in the Peloponnesos, and the temple of Athene 
Kraneia at Elataea in Northern Greece — we obtain the following results. 
At Tegea two hundred figures of the local goddesses, five hundred 
water-carriers (temple attendants) and a number of pigs (sacrificial 
animals). At Elataea only eight statuettes of Athene, and twenty- 
two of other divinities ; eighteen dancing figures (temple attendants) 
and one of a priestess bearing a pig. 

The second group, consisting of grotesque and genre figures and 
miscellaneous objects, was represented at Tegea by six hundred gro- 
tesque and ten genre statuettes, among the latter a woman riding on 
a camel. Athene, on the other hand, received only twelve grotesque 
figures and seven hundred genre, chiefly matrons of fourth-century type 
(Fig. 20), and such miscellaneous objects as a dolphin, a tortoise, fans, 
jointed dolls (Fig. 2), and weights and measures. 

These two finds establish the important fact concerning the use of 
terracotta figures in temples, that any figure was a suitable offering to 
any divinity , — and that though some may have been more appropriate 

1 Corpus Inscrip . Grac. vol. 1. 1 5 70. 
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in particular circumstances than others, there was no class that could not 
be given. One of the most curious points elicited is that the image 
of another divinity was apparently as acceptable an offering as one of 
the god or goddess to whom the dedication was made ; no doubt such 
figures were sometimes copies of the statue of the pilgrim’s own local 
deity, especially when the local statue was a celebrated one, but at 
Elatsea we find Eros, Psyche, Leda, Dionysos, Aphrodite and Demeter, 
and it is difficult at first sight to see how they can be considered 
appropriate offerings to Athene, because we read into them an esoteric 
character which they did not possess. It was the intention of the 
giver, the fact of their being offered, which made them appropriate 
offerings, not any inherent fitness of their own, and that is why the 
objects unearthed are so various in character. Such figures as pigs, 
birds, water-carriers, dancers and priestesses present no difficulty, for 
they may embody a certain idea of substitution, of performing by 
deputy duties whose constant performance was impossible. Again, the 
offering of votive limbs to any deity, not merely to Apollo and 
Asklepios, is too natural a form of thanksgiving to require any 
comment, while classical writers supply an explanation of the presence 
of toys and jointed dolls in the sanctuaries of Apollo, Artemis and 
Aphrodite, when they tell us that a maiden before marriage, and a 
boy at about fourteen, dedicated their toys to these deities, a custom 
referred to in the following epigram which accompanied such an 
offering — * 


TO ARTEMIS. 1 

ci Maiden, to thee, befbie hei mauiage Timaiete gives 
Her cap, hei tambourines, hex favourite ball, 

And as is meet, oh ! Artemis, the maiden brings 
Her childhood’s toys, hei dolls, theii clothes and all.” 

but dolls are found in the shrines of other divinities, not merely in 
those of Artemis and Aphrodite. 

1 Tt f^apira Trpo ydjxoto rd rvfiTrava, rrjv r ipareivrjv 
crcfaa'ipav, rov re zcopxs pvropa K€Kpv<pa\ov, 
rds re Kopas, At /mm, Kopa Kopa w? emez/ces, 
dvOero, koX rd KOpdv evSyfictr, ’Apreptihi. — AnthoL Pal. vi. 280. 
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Objects which had been the personal property of the giver, such 
as fibulas, hairpins, weapons and jewellery, were often presented, and a 
number of the dedicatory epigrams which accompanied them are 
collected in the sixth book of the Anthologia Palatina , among them 
the following by Mnasalcos on a bow and quiver given to Apollo. 1 

“ Phoebus, to thee this cuived bow and empty sounding quiver 
Are ofFeied at thy sacied shiine by Piomachos the given 
But ah ! the shafts that used within that painted case to rattle, 

Now in the foemen’s heaits aie sheathed whom he hath slain in battle.” 

Translated by J. H. MiiR.iv ale. 


With these offerings we may class such statuettes as show marked 
differences of clay and technique, or peculiar artistic merit, and in such 
eases the personal element sufficiently explains the gift, but when 
all these deductions are made, there remain a vast number of figures 
whose dedication cannot be accounted for on such grounds, as for 

instance the hundreds of figures representing a Greek woman of the 

day, offered to Athene ; and in support of the theory that the choice 

of an offering was more or less the result of chance we may quote 

another epigram showing under what circumstances a school-boy offered 
a comic figure to the Muses. 2 

“Konnaios’ skill with style and leed has gained the writing piize, 

And eighty shining knuckle-bones delight his eagei eyes. 

I am funny little Chaies, and ’mid his comrades’ glee. 

To the Muses who inspned him, he dedicated me.” 

Our information as to the use of terracotta figures in private 
houses is based entirely on the excavations at Pompeii. It is so far 
unsatisfactory, that we have no means of discriminating between local 
and general custom, a point of great importance in this case, because 

1 Sot jjuev KajJLTrvXa. to£ol, koll loydeapa KjxxplrpT), 

Scopa 7rapa Upofid^ov, raSe Kpefiarai 

too? 8e 7 rrepoevras dva kXovov dv§pe$ e^oucrip 
iv /cpaSicas, oXoa (via Svcrfxcyiiov. — AnthoL PaL vi. 9* 

3 Ntfoya'ttS rows 7 ratSas, ewel kqlX a ypdp,paP typaij/ev 
Kovmpos oySc qkovt acrTpayaXovs eXaJ3€V. 

Kapil, xapw Mowrais, roy kw/aikov Xap^ra 

Trpecrfivrrjv Oopvfico, Qyjkcito TratSaptV.— A sklepiades, AnthoL Pal vi. 308. 
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though we are justified in including Pompeii among Greek towns, objects 
found there belong chiefly to the middle of the first century a.d. Some 
few are prae-Augustan, but none can be assigned to an earlier date 
than the end of the Hellenistic age. The term is a conveniently 
vague one, and is applied to the last three centuries of the pagan era 
when the empire of the Greeks extended over the known world, but 
was one of taste and intellect only, and every educated person, whether 
Greek or barbarian, was a Hellene and adopted Greek customs, with 
such modifications as were suggested by local requirements. The 
customs of Pompeii do not therefore prove Greek custom as the 
customs of Athens would do, but they are the only evidence available, 
and therefore for the present must suffice. 

About two hundred perfect figures of varying size have been dis- 
covered in the ruins of Pompeii ; they appear but sparingly in the 
better class houses, but were found in increasing, but not large, 
quantities as the industrial part of the town was uncovered. It is 
therefore evident that by a.d. 79 they had gone out of fashion 
among the rich, and were even losing their popularity among the poor, 
A number lay in the outbuildings (probably the slaves’ quarters) of 
one of the larger houses, but when found actually in the palaces, they 
always show some novelty of technique or style which explains their 
presence there. Their comparative scarcity is doubtless caused partly 
by a change of taste, which led to the employment of metal rather 
than clay, even for vases, but something may be due to an earthquake 
which took place in a.d. 63. Great damage was done by it and 
the necessary repairs were not entirely completed when the town was 
overwhelmed in a.d. 79. The terracotta ornamentation of the 
temples suffered severely, and there is every reason to suppose that 
the figures did so too, but fortunately sufficient remain to show the 
uses to which they were put, and their presence in larger numbers in 
the poorer houses is in itself a proof that at one time they had been 
more common in the richer ones. 

In the latter all statuettes stand in niches, whether in the atrium, 
the inner rooms or the garden court : sometimes the high garden 
wall contained recesses, in one case six, two still holding figures. 

The most usual place for them was evidently the atrium, where 
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they are found in company with small bronzes of a kind which shows 
that the niche was the lararium or shrine of the household deities. 
In the House of Lucretius, this contained five such bronzes and a 
terracotta bust of a boy with a bulla round his neck. A similar recess 
in another house held two bronzes, a warrior and a Diana, and two 
terracottas, a female bust and a seated woman with a child in her arms. 

Besides the niches which served as Jararia, there were others over 
the inner door of the house ; for instance Minerva with shield and 
bowl had her place in one peristyle, and a similar figure in a similar 
position was found at Herculaneum. This custom of placing a house 
under the protection of a divinity was a common one in Greece, and 
is referred to in several dedicatory epigrams, as : l 

“ A hero waidei of Eetion’s dooi I stand, 

No weapon save my swoid is in my hand. 

A little sentinel just fits a little shiine, 

He hates the ‘Guaids’ so chose me from the * Line.’ ” 

Similar recesses were found over the doors of inner rooms, and a 
Greek commentator refers to the custom of placing a little terracotta 
figure of Hephaistos opposite the hearth as “ protector of the fire.” 

Those figures which stood either on pedestals in the niches, or for 
greater security in depressions in them, were probably objects of worship, 
but the niches themselves were not used merely as lararia ; one in the 
peristyle of the House of M. Gavius Rufus contained a relief of iEneas 
carrying off Anchises, a group of two slaves bearing a palanquin with a 
figure in it, a seated figure of Abundantia and a crouching slave. The 
number of figures it contained suggests that it was a cupboard, but niches 
were also used to display the figures, for the garden cloister of the Villa 
of » Julia Felix, one of the most gorgeous of the Pompeian houses, 
decorated in the taste of the Neronian age, had eighteen, containing 
alternately small herms and terracotta figures of which the subjects are 
comic, a bearded barbarian, a young man with a cake and a bald-headed 
man. It will thus be seen that only two classes of figures appear, sacred 

1 "Hpws AtertWos 'E7rtVra#/xos ’ A/x<£t 7 roA,ifca) 
tSpVfJLai jJUKpW pUKpbs €7 rl 7TpQ$VpU) 

Xoiov o<f>iv ml fjiovvov e'xwv £(cj)Q$' dvSpl hriaan 
@vp.o@el$ Trefoi/ K'd/xe 7rap(^Ktcraro. — AnthoL Pal. ix. 33^* 
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though we are justified in including Pompeii among Greek towns, objects 
found there belong chiefly to the middle of the first century a.d. Some 
few are praj-Augustan, but none can be assigned to an earlier date 
than the end of the Hellenistic age. The term is a conveniently 
vague one, and is applied to the last three centuries of the pagan era 
when the empire of the Greeks extended over the known world, but 
was one of taste and intellect only, and every educated person, whether 
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such modifications as were suggested by local requirements. The 
customs of Pompeii do not therefore prove Greek custom as the 
customs of Athens would do, but they are the only evidence available, 
and therefore for the present must suffice. 

About two hundred perfect figures of varying size have been dis- 
covered in the ruins of Pompeii ; they appear but sparingly in the 
better class houses, but were found in increasing, but not large, 
quantities as the industrial part of the town was uncovered. It is 
therefore evident that by a.d. 79 they had gone out of fashion 
among the rich, and were even losing their popularity among the poor. 
A number lay in the outbuildings (probably the slaves’ quarters) of 
one of the larger houses, but when found actually in the palaces, they 
always show some novelty of technique or style which explains their 
presence there. Their comparative scarcity is doubtless caused partly 
by a change of taste, which led to the employment of metal rather 
than clay, even for vases, but something may be due to an earthquake 
which took place in a.d. 63. Great damage was done by it and 
the necessary repairs were not entirely completed when the town was 
overwhelmed in a.d. 79 . The terracotta ornamentation of the 
temples suffered severely, and there is every reason to suppose that 
the figures did so too, but fortunately sufficient remain to show the 
uses to which they were put, and their presence in larger numbers in 
the poorer houses is in itself a proof that at one time they had been 
more common in the richer ones. 

In the latter all statuettes stand in niches, whether in the atrium, 
the inner rooms or the garden court : sometimes the high garden 
wall contained recesses, in one case six, two still holding figures. 

The most usual place for them was evidently the atrium, where 
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they are found in company with small bronzes of a kind which shows 
that the niche was the lararium or shrine of the household deities. 
In the House of Lucretius, this contained five such bronzes and 0 
terracotta bust of a boy with a bulla round his neck. A similar recess 
in another house held two bronzes, a warrior and a Diana, and two 
terracottas, a female bust and a seated woman with a child in her arms. 

Besides the niches which served as lararia, there were others over 
the inner door of the house ; for instance Minerva with shield and 
bowl had her place in one peristyle, and a similar figure in a similar 
position was found at Herculaneum. This custom of placing a house 
under the protection of a divinity was a common one in Greece, and 
is referred to in several dedicatory epigrams, as : x 

“ A hero winder of Eetion’s dooi I stand, 

No weapon save my swoid is in my hand. 

A little sentinel just fits a little shrine, 

He hates the ‘Guaids’ so chose me from the ‘ Line.’ ” 

Similar recesses were found over the doors of inner rooms, and a 
Greek commentator refers to the custom of placing a little terracotta 
figure of Hephaistos opposite the hearth as “protector of the fire.” 

Those figures which stood either on pedestals in the niches, or for 
greater security in depressions in them, were probably objects of worship, 
but the niches themselves were not used merely as lararia ; one in the 
peristyle of the House of M. Gavius Rufus contained a relief of ./Eneas 
carrying off Anchises, a group of two slaves bearing a palanquin with a 
figure in it, a seated figure of Abundantia and a crouching slave. The 
number of figures it contained suggests that it was a cupboard, but niches 
were also used to display the figures, for the garden cloister of the Villa 
of » Julia Felix, one of the most gorgeous of the Pompeian houses, 
decorated in the taste of the Neronian age, had eighteen, containing 
alternately small herms and terracotta figures of which the subjects are 
comic, a bearded barbarian, a young man with a cake and a bald-headed 
man. It will thus be seen that only two classes of figures appear, sacred 

1 "Hpojs AUriWos ’Ew«rra0/nos ’A^nroXirea) 

iSpVflCU (JUKp& fALKpOS hrl TTpoOvplt) 

Ao£gV ocfyiv KCU poVVOV lj)(C0V dvSpl LTTTrUjtH 

Ov pod el<$ n re'Cpv mpe TrapcoKtcraro. — AnthoL Pal. ix. 336, 
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and profane, the former found only in the lararia, where they are clearly 
objects of worship, or in niches over the doors, in which case we may 
regard them as tutelary deities ; the genre figures are the only ones used 
as ornaments, though their frequent presence in the lararia suggests that 
they were offered to the household deities, as in temples they were offered 
to the greater gods. Some at least were highly valued by their owners, 
for two skeletons were found in the streets, fugitives who had gathered 
up their treasures in haste ; one, a man, clutched his money, his jewellery 
and a statuette ; the other, a woman, was still holding a little female figure 
with a child in its arms. 

From the presence of these statuettes in Pompeian houses, we can 
argue that Greek houses also contained them, both as ornaments and as 
objects of worship, but we can draw no conclusion from them as to the ^ 
subjects chosen. Doubtless many were religious, like the Aphrodite 
dedicated by Chrysogona , 1 

44 Heic heavenly Aphiodite you survey, 

Style her celestial, and youi offei mg pay. 

This in the house of Amphicles is placed, 

Fan present of Chiysogona the chaste.” — Translated by Fawkes. 

and probably there were fewer purely genre subjects, as the taste for 
realism is characteristic of the Roman age. At Pompeii we find none of 
the indefinite figures so common in the temples and tombs of earlier date, 
which form a link between religious and profane types ; for instance, there 
are no graceful winged youths and maidens, whose place is taken by men 
and women in Roman costume, warriors and gladiators ; the Seileni and 
grotesque nude figures of the sixth and fifth centuries are replaced by the 
caricatures of slaves, barbarians and actors which appear for the first 
time in the second century b.c., and which at their first appearing are 
still associated with mythological subjects in which beauty of form is 
more sought after than a realistic and accurate representation of nature. 
This difference of national temperament makes it impossible to base on 

1 'A Kwpts ox? 7rav8afxo s* IkacrKeo rav 0€ov, dvwv 
Qvpavlav, dyi/as avOefia Xpixroyovas 

OtKO) €V 3 A//.<£ikX€OUS, $ KCLi T€KV CL KCU fiiOV €CT^€ 

ivvov’i del &e arcfaw Acjlov els cros rjv 

£k c t4$€v dpxopMotg^ w ttqtvlol. — AnthoL PaL vi. 340* 
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the contents of Pompeian houses, any theory as to the type of figure 
likely to be found in a Greek dwelling, though it is fair evidence of 
their presence there, but if any connection can be proved between the 
contents of Pompeian tombs and houses, we may reasonably assume a 
like connection between the contents of a Greek house and of the 
contemporary cemeteries. The inadequate records of early Pompeian 
excavations render this comparison somewhat difficult, but one Pompeian 
tomb contained a cameo vase of blue glass and eight terracotta statuettes, 
viz. — 

A female mask of hieiatic type. 

Two animals. 

Mai s. 

Meicui y. 

Two poiteis beanng buidens. 

A gladiatoi. 

Replicas of the mask and the gladiator were found in two houses, 
palanquin bearers and a huckster, similar in style to the porters, in 
three houses, while the Mars, from its purely Roman treatment, may 
be compared with a group of ^Tneas and Anchises found in the 
House of M. Gavius Rufus. 

The intimate connection between the contents of a Pompeian house 
and tomb being thus obvious it remains only to show that Greek 
tombs contain objects of somewhat similar character, in order to prove 
a like connection between their contents and those of Greek houses. 

It was by no means an invariable custom to place statuettes in 
the tombs. MM. Pottier and Reinach opened five thousand in a 
cemetery at Myrina in Asia Minor which dates from the end of the 
third century b.c. to the beginning of the first, and found that the 
percentage was as follows : — forty seven contained nothing, nineteen 
contained figures, and thirty three other miscellaneous objects. MM. 
Salzmann and Biliotti explored two hundred and eighty six tombs in 
a sixth-century cemetery at Cameiros in Rhodes \ only a few were 
absolutely empty, fifty yielded figures and other objects, and the rest 
contained vases and articles of bronze and bone. Pages could be filled 
with an inventory of the contents of Greek tombs, but for purposes ot 
comparison with the Pompeian one, three will suffice chosen at random 
from different places and different ages. 
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Cameiros in Rhodes. Sixth century b.c. 

Two ten a cotta reliefs a jour. Eos cai lying off Kephalos (Plate III.), and the contest 
of Peleus and Thetis. 

One seated female iiguie (Fig. 9)/ 

One female mask (Fig. 12). _ Teiracotta. 

Ten fiuits. 

Two Seileni. 

Two vases. 

Two glass bottles. 

One laige sea shell (engraved). 

Eretria . Third century b.c. 

Tlnee white Athenian funeral vases. 

Six teuacotta figuies. 

Dionysos. 

Boy with grapes. 

Eros. 

An actor. 

A heim. 

A mask of Pan (Fig. 15). 

Five gold diadems. 

One gold libbon decorated with tinsel leaves. 

One gold ling. 

Ten gilt terracotta buttons. 

One writing instrument. 

Myrina m Asia Minor . Second century b.c. 

One mirror. 

One dish. 

Fibulas. 

One bust of Demeter (hieratic), n 

- One nude Aphrodite. rr( 

rp., . I lerracotta. 

I hree weeping suens. f 

Three floating female figures. J 

There is a curious similarity between the contents of the four 
tombs, which range over a period of 600 years ; the difference 
between the Greek and the Pompeian tombs (see page 9) is one of 
degree, not kind ; the glass bottles of Cameiros correspond to the 
engraved blue glass vase of Pompeii. We have the same personal 
possessions, sea shell, golden ring, mirror and cameo vase, and in each 
case a collection of terracotta figures. We saw how faithfully the 
contents of that one Pompeian tomb reflected the finds in Pompeian 
palaces, and therefore we may assume that had a Greek city met with 
the fate of Pompeii, we should find standing in its houses such things 
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as we now find in its tombs, and that among them would be not a 
few of the same terracotta statuettes. 

Returning to the study of the contents of the earlier Greek tombs, 
we find that all contain some objects made purposely for them, i.e. 
the female bust from Cameiros, the gilt clay buttons and tinsel 
jewellery from Eretria, and the weeping sirens from Myrina ; but 
that in addition to these, all contain hieratic, genre and grotesque 
figures, and personal possessions such as fibulae, so that the contents 
of a tomb and the contents of a temple also differed only in extent 
— in kind they were the same. They also show the same change in 
the terracottas offered. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, they are almost without exception 
hieratic (Fig. 9) and grotesque (Fig. 11) in type and the explanation 
of their use and meaning is comparatively simple. They were 
intended as amulets to protect the dead from evil influences, and 
there is no difficulty in giving a religious explanation of the figures ; 
but after the end of the fifth century the hieratic types, 1. e. the 
figures of the under-world goddesses, the Seileni and nude crouching 
figures, gradually die out, and their place is taken by a multitude of 
graceful female figures (Fig. 17) which in turn are succeeded by 

floating youths and maidens and figures from the Dionysiac cycle. 

Caricatures of scenes from everyday life take the place of the 
grotesque figures, and it is no longer possible to find the faintest 
suggestion of religious motive in the greater number of the figures, 
though down to the latest period one figure in a tomb is usually of 
hieratic type ; for instance, the female mask found in a tomb in 
Pompeii (page 9). 

During the last seven centuries, therefore, of the Pagan era, a 

change was gradually taking place in the relative proportions of the 
hieratic and the “profane” figures placed in the tombs, until by 
the beginning of the first century b.c. their positions were reversed, 
and the latter were in the majority. The earliest necropolis under 
discussion, that of Cameiros, contained many objects to which no 

religious meaning can possibly be attached : strigils, mirrors, sea-shells, 
swords, glass bottles, spindle-rings, toys, vases, and two terracotta 
reliefs dealing with mythological subjects, the carrying off of Kephalos 
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by Eos (Plate III.), and the straggle of Peleas and Thetis. The 
difference between the earlier and the later tombs is, that in the 
former the secular objects are generally not terracotta figures, but 
such objects as those enumerated above, while in the latter, in 
addition to such objects, which appear down to the Christian era, 
there is a large and increasing number of female figures of such 
indefinite type that they are known to Greek writers merely as u xopou ” 
maidens (Fig. 16). This indefiniteness of type makes it impossible 
to account for their presence by the theory that they protect the dead, 
like the hieratic or grotesque amulet figures, but some light is thrown 
on the subject by Vitruvius, the Roman architect, who in describing the 
origin of the Corinthian capital, tells how a young girl died, and 
how her nurse brought to the tomb u those things which in life she 
had most dearly loved and placed them in a basket there/’ 1 Numer- 
ous passages in wills relate to the custom of burying personal 
possessions; for instance, a law case opens thus 2 — A woman on her 
death-bed made her will as follows: U I desire to be buried as my 
husband wishes. Everything I wear on the day of my funeral is to 
be buried with me, and of my jewels, the two strings of pearls and 
my bracelets set with emeralds/’ Another testator says 8 — “ All my 
implements of the chase are to be buried with me, lances, swords, 
knives, nets, snares, ropes, decoys, cages, my bath furniture, my 
palanquins, my corracle and my woven and embroidered robes/’ 

No special mention is made either of terracotta figures or of 
vases, which occur quite as frequently as the objects mentioned. 
Panathenaic vases, the symbol of the proudest moment in a Greek’s 
life, are usually found in tombs ; so are the greater number of the 
beautiful red-figured vases signed by artists of renown, which were 
won in games of skill, and like the amphorae were buried with their 
possessors, but were certainly not made for that purpose. On the 
analogy of this custom it is likely that any very beautiful statuette 
(Plate VIII.), especially if not of local manufacture, found in a grave, 
was the personal property of the deceased, and had served to adorn 

1 “Post sepulturam eius quibus ea virgo viva delectabatur, nutiix collecta, et compoita 
in calatho, pertulit ad monumentum et summo conlocavit.” — -Vitruv. iv. i, 9. 

2 Digest* xkiv* 2, 40. 3 Hubner, Annuity 1864, p. 207. 
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his house ; but this would only account for a small number. Besides 
these very choice figures there are others of similar type which are 
found in great numbers. They cannot all have adorned the houses, 
because one tomb often contains several replicas of the same figure, 
and at Myrina one had nothing in it but ten pairs of wings ; so 
that they must be offerings from the friends of the deceased, not an 
offering in the sense that offerings were made to divinities to appease 
them, but a last tribute of respect, like the flowers sent now-a-days. 
There was no religious meaning attached to them any more than to 
the fibulae, the jewellery and the vases, and it must be borne in mind 
that we have no proof that even these were always the personal 
property of the deceased, they may have been offerings from friends. 

We therefore learn that all terracotta figures can be divided into 
two classes, those which occupy the position in which they are found 
in virtue of a definite meaning attached to them, and those which 
derive a meaning from the accident of the position in which the 
will of the purchaser placed them. These latter first attain import- 
ance in the fourth century b.c., but they existed from the earliest 
times, in the shape of vases in human or animal form (Fig. 11). 
This class provided the bulk of the offerings to divinities and the 
piesents to the dead , their variations of type, style and technique 
are the natural consequences of fluctuations of taste, both local and 
national , from the indefinite u maidens ” of fourth-century type 
we pass to floating figures and groups to which the taste of the age 
gave mythological names and attributes (Figs. 4 and 5), and through 
this stage to the intensely realistic types which first appear in the 
comic figures and ultimately reign supreme. The variety of types 
all used for one purpose, is in itself sufficient to show that no deep- 
seated meaning can be attached to them. They had three recom- 
mendations : they were cheap, and so within the reach of all, they 
offered no temptation to tomb-robbers, and they were pretty and 
pleasant to look at and good to live with, but they had no mean- 
ing until the purchaser had decided on their destination, and, certain 
funereal types apart, the same figures served to decorate Greek 
temples, Greek tombs and Greek houses. 



CHAPTER II 


METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 

“ Pol they (the image-makeis) use a mould; and whatsoevei clay they put into it 
conies out in shape like the mould.” 

kuI yap iicavoi (oi KopoirXddoi) tvttov nvd irapiyovrzs birolov av ir'qXbv els tovtov 
ipL/3uX(ocnv ofioLov tco tutto) to a 80s ditoTeXovcnv • — Dio. Chiys. Or. lx. 25 * 

The terracotta statuettes afford convincing proof of the high artistic 
level of popular taste in Greece. Their makers, the Koroplastas , 1 to give 
them their Greek name, occupied no distinguished position in the hierarchy 
of art, they were its humblest servants, and neither received nor claimed 
the name of artists, but neither were they mere craftsmen and their work 
only the product of generations of inherited mechanical skill, for it shows 
that sense of beauty of form which was the birthright of every Greek, 
and which he absorbed as insensibly as the air he breathed. The potter 
was not an artist whose creations appealed only to the select few, his 
cheap reproductions were for the many, his one aim to hit the public 
taste, therefore the terracottas are the surest evidence of what this taste 
really was. Any large collection of Greek statuettes contains some figures 
that are rough, some that are careless, some that offend our notions of 
decency, but none that are in bad artistic taste ; the conception is always 
large, the lines harmonious. They are in very truth statuettes, statues 
in little, and retain the breadth and grandeur of conception of the 
great works by which they were inspired. 

Our admiration for these statuettes is only increased by a knowledge 
of the simple methods used in their production. There were two ways 
of making them, modelling by hand and casting from a mould ; the 
former process is the more ancient, and in later times was used only for 

1 Harpocr. 1 1 4 , 27: KopQTrXdOos tqv$ €K Tr'qXov TrXdrrovTas Kopas Kopovs ovto)$ 
ibvop. atpv* 
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very small, rough figures, made by giving a pinch here and there to a bit 
of clay until it assumed the rough form of a human being or of an 
animal. Some of these little figures (Figs, i and 3) are wonderfully 
spirited and true to nature ; but the earliest human figures found are 
simply slabs of clay with a triangular lump at 
the top for a head and two fin-like appendages 
for arms ; seated figures were made by bending 
the clay and placing a support beneath it, 
standing ones by thickening it at the base, so 
as to form a cone or wedge. The first im- 
provement effected is to stamp a face on the 
upper part of the clay and to round off the top 
roughly in the form of a head ; the next, to 
use a stamp for the whole of the front of the 
figure, and we thus have a solid lump of clay 
with the figure embossed on it. When the 
margin was cut away it presented a superficial 
likeness to some of the early moulded figures, 
but there is always this difference, that in the 
one case the clay is put into the mould, and 
in the other the stamp is pressed upon it. 

The practice of moulding figures instead of stamping them doubtless 
arose from the difficulty of firing a solid lump of clay without warping 
it. Many of the moulds used in the manufacture of statuettes have been 
found ; this one from Tarentum (Fig. 6) represents the upper part of a 
draped female figure with her hands clasped above her head. A mould 
necessarily presupposes the existence of an original figure which must 
have been in the first instance modelled by hand, but of these models 
not ing is said by classical authors. Pliny indeed mentions that the 
little clay models (proplasmata) of the sculptor Pasiteles fetched hio-h 
pnces among amateurs of art, and quotes a saying of his to the 
effect that “ modelling in clay was the parent art of chasing, carving and 
sculpture, ’ but the extreme cheapness of the Greek statuettes and the 
absolute impossibility of “ patenting ” a novelty, would put sculptors’ 
models out of the reach of the koroplast, and those he employed were 
probably made by a rather superior class of artificer. Now-a-days such 
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models are built up on a wooden substructure which burns away in 
the firing, leaving the figure hollow, and probably the same method was 
used in classical times. The mould was made of clay baked very hard, 
and into it the workman carefully pressed a thin layer of fine moist clay, 1 
adding others until the requisite thickness was obtained ; the mould was 
then set to dry, and the shrinkage produced by evaporation soon allowed 
of the cast being removed from it. 

For the commonest class of figures a mould is used for the front 
only, and the back is formed by a convex mass of clay cemented 
to the front so as to form with it a rough cylinder : for the backs of a 
better class of statuette there was a second mould, giving the' general 
outline, and sometimes sufficient sketchy detail to complete the main 
features of the front, and the two casts are carefully joined with a little 
liquid clay. There are a small number of statuettes in which the back is 
modelled as carefully as the front, but these are imitations of bronzes, 
and comparatively rare (Plate VI.). 

Statuettes in which only one mould is used for the whole length of 
the figure are necessarily somewhat stiff and constrained in pose, and 
are treated rather as if they were reliefs than figures in the round ; 
the head is joined to the shoulders either by the head-dress or the 
hair, and portions of the background are left wherever their absence 
wauld endanger the safety of the cast ; the result is an impression of 
hieratic stiffness and rigidity, and for that reason this, the earliest 
method, was retained down to the latest times in making statuettes for 
temple offerings. 

Many more moulds and a more complicated method of procedure 
are required for most of the later figures, /. e, for those which appear 
in and after the fourth century b.c. ; for instance, a dancing girl (Fig. 
31) required thirteen, three for the head and cap, two for the body 
from neck to knee, and two for each arm and leg ; the draped lady 
shown in Fig. 17 five in all, two for the head, back and front, 
two for the draped figure, and one for the fan. All the parts 
were cast separately, then very carefully fitted into one another and 
cemented with liquid clay, all roughnesses removed and the whole set 
to dry. 

1 Dio. Chrys. Or. lx. 25. 
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It would be a mistake to suppose that because a Greek koroplast 
used thirteen moulds for one particular figure, he required a vast 
assortment of them to pursue his trade. Nothing is more characteristic 
of Greek art than its extreme economy of method ; the sculptor, 
instead of inventing new types, developed and modified old ones, the 
koroplast, his humble follower, made half a dozen different figures 
out of the judicious combination of a few moulds, and that is the reason 
why the heads and arms are frequently too big or too small for the 
bodies to which they are attached. 

A careful study of any large collection of figures from Bceotia, 
Asia Minor or Italy shows that though there is a strong family like- 
ness between those from one locality there are hardly ever two which 
are exactly alike, because by selection and combination of different 
moulds the potter was able to produce an infinite number of variations. 
The two accompanying figures are a striking example of the manner 
m which these variations were obtained (Figs. 4, 5) ; the same mould 
has been used in each case for the body, but the addition of different 
heads, wings, arms and attributes has changed not merely the type 
but the pose of the figures. 

Sometimes these more or less haphazard combinations are not very 
happy, but as a rule they are, thanks to the sense of beauty of form 
which was, so to speak, in the air, and it is on the artistic feeling with 
which the Greek potter combined his moulds that he rests his claim 
to be something more than a mere craftsman. 

After the statuette had been put together and before it was fired, 
it was subjected to a very delicate and skilful process of retouching ; 
the workman went over the whole surface with a graver, sharpening 
outlines, smoothing roughnesses, intensifying details of feature, head- 
dress and drapery, and giving to the whole that aspect of individuality 
which is the great charm of the Boeotian statuettes from the Tanagra 
district, and which is so characteristic of them that any specially 
pretty figure, whatever its provenance, is popularly known as a 
anagra. The value of this retouching process is shown by two 
gures from the same mould, representing Eros burning a butterfly 
( syciie) ; m the one (Fig. 7) the details are barely distinguishable, and 
e w o e is heavy and lifeless, while in the other (Fig. 8) after 
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retouching, they are dear, and the whole scene is instinct with life and 
grace 1 — 

44 Oh, lo\e, be kmdei, oi some day, 

Alighting with thy cruel toich, 

Again my singed soul to scoich, 

Thou wilt not find het. She too has wings to fly awayA 

Translated by W. R. Paton. 

The retouching process was not unaccompanied by risk and of 
course added to the cost of a figure, so that numbers even of the 
statuettes from the Tanagra district have not undergone it, and the 
vast majority of statuettes found in other places are left just as they 
came from the mould. 

To avoid risk the figures were fired at a very low temperature, 
and for the same reason a hole was cut in the back to facilitate 

evaporation ; it varies in shape, size and position according to the 

district in which the figure was made, and is entirely absent in some 
figures which are imitations of bronze statuettes (Plate VI.). After 
the firing the accessories were stuck on : these, fans, hats, wreaths, birds, 
etc., were made and fired separately and added at the caprice of the 

potter. The whole figure was next coated with a white lime-wash, the 

object being to make a medium for the final decoration in colour. 
Unfortunately this lime-wash peels off and brings the colour with it, 
so that we do not often find a statuette in which the original tints 
are well preserved, but enough remains to show that the scheme of 
colour was a brilliant one in which red and blue predominated, as 
might be inferred from the words of a Greek, who in advising 
his friend to cultivate solid learning says , 2 “ otherwise you will be 
like potter’s work, all blue and red outside, and all clay and rubbish 
inside.” Common figures are roughly coloured, but the finer ones are 
decorated with care, red-brown being used for the hair, red for the 
lips, rose pink for flesh tints, pink and blue for masses of drapery, 
green for borders and patterns, and yellow or gold for trinkets. 

In every district where these statuettes were made, and it would 

1 Tyv 7 rvpl vrfXoAvyv if/vyy)v dv ttoWcikl k(wjs, 

<j>€v$€r , "Efmr KdVT7) o-^eW, eyet 7TT€pvya<s . — Meleager, AnthoL Pal, v. 57. 

~ vvv ye cravrov tols vtto rm' KopoirXdtfiov eis t-yjv ay op a v 7rXaTrop,evot? 

€0 LKU)Si K^XpOi o-fxevos /X6V T7) pJX.TCp Kill TO) KVavS, TO 8’ 6vSo0€V TrrjXtVOS T€ KCU ZV0pV7TTOS 

oil'. — L ucian, Texiph, 22. 
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be difficult to find one from which they are entirely absent, the same 
methods of manufacture were pursued, but almost every centre of 
production has certain local peculiarities of make and a predilection 
for certain classes of figures (Chapter IV.). By a very careful study 
of the rough figures excavated in any one locality we can determine 
the local types or type, because such rough figures are made on the 
spot, and it is not unreasonable to consider that finer statuettes of like 
type are likewise local work. As the result of such comparisons we 
are now in possession of a certain number of types of which we can 
speak unhesitatingly as Boeotian, Attic, Corinthian, etc., but it must 
be borne in mind that from all the most famous centres of production 
there was a regular export trade in moulds and statuettes, and that 
given the mould and skill in retouching, there was nothing to 
prevent a potter in Asia Minor from reproducing a Boeotian figure, 
local peculiarities and all, and in some cases it is impossible for even the 
most experienced eye to distinguish between the two unless there happens 
to be some unmistakable peculiarity in the clay used for the copy. 

It might be supposed that in such cases the texture of the day 
would be a sure guide as to provenance, but this is not the case ; 
excavation only reveals the character of the local clay or clays under 
normal conditions of firing. We can therefore discriminate between 
local and imported figures in any one district and determine the 
characteristics to be expected in the normal figures of a given place, 
but these hold good only for average figures. A fine specimen is 
usually better fired, and then the local characteristics so far disappear that 
they can only be detected by chemical analysis, and there are obvious 
difficulties in the way of applying such a test to a fine statuette. 

The Greek laws respecting excavations are unfortunately so framed 
as to put every obstacle in the way of bona-fide excavators and to 
encourage clandestine operations, and therefore most of the fine genuine 
statuettes which come into the market are the result of the latter ; 
the finder has every reason to conceal the real locality of his trouvaille , 
and his statements on the subject need not be taken seriously unless 
confirmed by the presence of a number of minute details of style 
and technique which can only be learnt by the constant handling and 
study of genuine examples. 
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The question of provenance is, however, one which chiefly concerns 
the archaeologist, for inability to assign a Greek statuette to its proper 
provenance, to distinguish a figure from Asia Minor from one from 
Bceotia or Africa, does not affect our enjoyment of its artistic charm ; 
we may even derive legitimate artistic satisfaction from one class of the 
forged statuettes. These, roughly speaking, fall into two groups, modern 
casts from ancient moulds and figures, and modern casts from modern 
moulds. Nothing can be simpler than to reproduce the ancient methods of 
casting, retouching, firing, and painting ; and though the figures thus 
obtained are usually too heavy, too fresh and clean, too daintily painted, 
too artistically damaged, to deceive a practised eye and touch, they are 
at least of authentic Greek type ; they have the beauty of outline 
and large simplicity of design which is found in Greek work, and the 
forger’s offence is a sin against morality, not against art. It is not, 
however, this class of forgery which usually tempts the non-expert, and 
his mistakes are due to ignorance of the precise nature of the charm of 
Greek art, and notably of its simplicity, for the forger does not content 
himself with copying, he invents and fathers on the ancient world, types 
which are the outcome of modern ways of looking at classical models. 
Modern artistic taste, even when good, is the “ heir of all the ages,” a 
curiously complicated product, enriched with the accretions of two thou- 
sand years and the spoils of many nations ; it cannot look at the beautiful 
from the simple Greek standpoint. Therefore the forger produces a 
figure which sins against every canon of Greek art, but which appeals to 
even cultivated modern taste, for many, judged by modern standards, 
are quite charming, only they are not Greek, and to an eye trained in 
the severe school of Greek art, they are not merely ridiculous, they are a 
crime against that art. 

For this reason much bitterness has been imported into recent 
discussions of the question ; the possessors of such figures feel that their 
treasures are beautiful, and cannot understand why archaeologists, usually, 
in their opinion, persons of no pretensions to taste, should at a glance 
relegate them to “ a class of antiquities which no museum cares to 
possess.” 



CHAPTER III 


ARCHAIC STATUETTES 

“ Despise me, Meicuiy, because Pm only clay! 

Cheap product of the pottePs ait. 

I gloiy m my humble bnth, and say 

4 I only saw the humble givei’s giateful heart.’ ” 

AvroOev ocrrpdKivov px kuI iv Troarl yrjivov 'Eppw/v 
eirXcKrev aij/lSos kvkXos iX .urfrojuevos 
TlrjXos icf}vpa.Or]v i ov pevcropLai, ’AXX’ kfyiXrjcra 
w feTP, (HrrpaKiiDV Zv(Tjxopov ipyacrhjv. 

Anthoh Pah xvi. {App. Plan.') 19 1. 

The statuettes dealt with in the present chapter are those archaic 
figures which in the sixth and fifth centuries were used as temple offer- 
ings, and placed in the tombs to protect the dead from evil influences. 

The study of any large and representative collection of these archaic 
statuettes shows that it contains little beside hieratic types, i. e. figures of 
feminine divinities and grotesque male figures ; further examination 
shows that the same fundamental idea underlies all the figures of 
feminine divinities, that precisely similar figures are to be found in 
places which are separated from each other by the whole length of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and that two types of figure predominate to the 
practical exclusion of all others, — a seated woman dressed in a long 
robe, with a veil falling over her shoulders from her high head-dress, her 
feet resting on a footstool, her hands lying stiffly in her lap (Fig. 9), 
and a standing one, with one foot advanced, one hand pressed to her 
bosom, the other drawing aside the skirt of the long tunic over which 
she wears a curiously pleated little mantle (Plate II.) ; the faces of both 
figures are somewhat full and fleshy, their eyes are oblique and their 
mouths are distorted by a fixed smile. The curiosity aroused by the 
universal diffusion of these two types of statuette, which are obviously 
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the creation of one and the same school, is heightened when we find 
that the culminating point of every collection of archaic Greek statues 
is a feminine figure, which in attitude, dress, face, and expression is 
identical with those just described, and that in sculpture, as in the terra- 
cotta statuettes, the standing and the seated variants exhaust the artist’s 
repertory. 

The discovery that at the end of the sixth century one type of 
face and dress dominated Greek art throughout its whole extent, that 
statues which are close parallels of our seated figure are found at 
Miletus in Asia Minor, in the island of Rhodes, in Athens, at Marseilles, 
that others which are only a more perfect rendering of the standing one 
exist in Athens, in Sicily and in the islands of the zEgean, that no 
other feminine types are found except these two, and that the faces of 
the masculine statues are fashioned in accordance with the same canon of 
taste, naturally leads us to enquire under what social and artistic influences 
the Greeks evolved the type. 

Briefly its history is this — It had its rise in the Greek trading 
communities who in the period between 900 and 550 b.c. migrating 
from Greece, established themselves on the eastern coast of Asia Minor 
(Ionia), where they came into contact with the oriental kingdoms of 
Phrygia and Lydia, and in the islands of the /Egean where they settled 
among a population of more primitive Greek race. The cities of Ionia, 
under the rule of the descendants of their original leaders, attained to 
great wealth and prosperity, some of their members intermarried with 
Lydians, and their Greek civilization thus acquired an oriental tinge. 
The island settlements, conspicuous among which were the Rhodian 
towns of Cameiros, Lmdos and Ialysos, were no less prosperous, the 
Rhodian and Ionian merchants wrested the trade of the iEgean Sea from 
the Phenicians in whose hands it had been, they founded colonies in 
Southern Italy and in Sicily, and the islands and shores of the iEgean Sea 
were peopled by busy communities of enterprising Greek traders in 
constant communication with each other, wealthy enough to desire to 
surround themselves with the material evidences of their prosperity, 
those foreign objects of luxury which the chances of trade threw in 
their way, and intelligent enough to adapt and modify them to suit their 
own taste. These objects they obtained from two sources : from the 
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Lydians and from the Phenicians, who though driven out of the iEgean 
Sea by Greek enterprise had a large trade with them and a basis of 
operations in Cyprus, where they had maintained the supremacy which at 
a very early period they had established over the indigenous Greek 
population. The geographical position of Phenicia at the eastern- 
most end of the Mediterranean Sea between Egypt and Assyria, made 
her the natural channel of communication between the oriental and the 
Greek world, so that we are not surprised to find that a large portion of 
the Phenician merchant's trading material consisted of copies of the 
minor productions of Egyptian and Assyrian art. 

The Phenician workers in metal were famous, and their beautiful 
engraved bronze bowls and carved ivory figures teach us both the 
manner and the matter of the national art ; this was necessarily oriental 
in character because it grew up under the shadow of oriental art, but 
when we examine its designs we find that they consist in a skilful 
juxtaposition of Egyptian and Assyrian “ motives ” ingeniously com- 
bined to form a decorative whole, but not fused into a new and 

original form ; it is purely imitative, an artistic industry not an art, 

by turns Egyptian and Assyrian in form, and even Greek when this 
force had pushed its way to the front, and a curious statuette which 
comes from a Phenician workshop in Cyprus well represents this 

admixture of styles (Plate II.). It shows a draped female figure in 
the pose of the ushabtiu or “answerers” of Egyptian funeral ritual 
and belongs to a period when Greek potters were still making form- 
less crescents and cylinders to represent human figures. Technically it 
is a fine specimen, modelled by hand, retouched, carefully painted and 
well fired, but artistically it shows a most disconcerting mixture of 
styles ; the face and pose are Egyptian, so is the attempt at showing 
the modelling of the body, the turban and long straight robe are 
Assyrian, and so is the triple necklace, though it is made of lotus buds. 

It is therefore a fair specimen of the figures which Phenician art 

made for the Greek market, and shows how incapable it was of pre- 
senting to a nation ignorant of oriental art, such a view of the larger 
monuments as would enable it to form any just idea of their style 
and technique, and to apply these to its own statues. What it did 
was to introduce its minor productions to the Greek, and so to 
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provide him with a series of fantastic forms — gryphons, human-headed 
birds, winged Jions, grotesque dwarfs, etc., with which he clothed 
his own vague conceptions of the spirits of earth, air and sea, 
whose power for evil was ever present to his mind. These forms he 
used to decorate his pottery, but they were useless to him in the 
composition of a statue, and therefore Egyptian art, which was known 
to the early Greek only through a Phenician medium, had little 
nfluence on the development of his archaic sculpture, until long after 
its main features had been determined by other forces. 

With Assyrian sculpture, on the other hand, the Greek came into 
contact also through the kingdom of Lydia, with which from a very 
early period Ionia had had friendly relations. All that we know of 
Lydian art shows that it was strongly Assyrian in character, and it was 
therefore through it that the Greek artist derived his first and 
strongest impressions of the style and technique of Assyrian sculpture, 
with its wealth of decorative detail, its technical finish and its hide- 
bound conventionality of subject and style. 

The material with which this oriental element was to combine 
was twofold, the remains of the civilization known as “ Mycenaean,” 
and the productions of an art of which we find traces in all the 
early necropoleis of the iEgean islands. One of the main features of 
“ Mycenaean ” art is its earnest and careful study of nature, a feature 
which we also find, though in a much more primitive form, in the 
art of the Greek race indigenous to the fEgean islands, for specimens 
of which we must have recourse to terracotta statuettes. 

At Troy, in the earliest Cypriote graves, in the pras-Phenician 
settlement at Ialysos in Rhodes, and in many other places, we find 
formless little idols made by flattening out a piece of clay, pinching 
it in at the neck, moulding a knob on the top with a point for a 
nose and a gash for a mouth, and adding two fins for arms (see 
cut on p. 15). This is the primordial statuette ; whenever the potter 
is thrown on his own resources for a rendering of the human figure 
he produces it, and it is interesting because the sculptor in making 
a statue of a divinity proceeded in just the same way. The Greek 
gods, unlike all the Assyrian and many of the Egyptian, were always 
anthropomorphic; but though the Greeks imagined their divinities 
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in human shape, they, like many other nations, worshipped them 
under the form of stones or of trees. When the tree died and was 
cut down, the trunk lopped of its branches presented a certain rough 
resemblance to a human figure, and from worshipping it as the abode 
of a divinity, to trying to cut it into his or her form, is but a small 
step, and the earliest Rhodian terracotta figures show us that this 
was done by roughly carving the head and face while leaving the 
body still imprisoned in the tree trunk. In this statue the divinity 
had his home, and so we are told that before the fall of Troy the 
gods, knowing that the city was doomed, picked up their statues 
and carried them away ! The slow and laborious process by which 
the artist, first in wood and then in stone, freed the limbs of his 
statue from the mass in which they were imprisoned, moved first a 
foot and then an arm, and finally attacked the difficult problem of 
rendering the drapery of a figure and the broken folds produced by 
motion, his naive attempts to put expression into the face, are all 
shown in a series of marble statues from Delos, now in the museum 
at Athens, and are reflected faithfully in the archaic statuettes. His 
art was a fusion of oriental types by the qualities which he had 
inherited from his Greek ancestry, the desire for truth and for the 
study of nature, and in this sense it was oriental in its origin, but 
the Greek artist was never content to use the types of oriental art 
until he had modified them to suit his own taste ; he did not, like 
the Phenician, “ convey” them en bloc with no comprehension of their 
meaning, and he had this advantage over his oriental confrere , that 
his gods were human in form and spirit, and he was thus early 
driven to the study of the human figure and the human face with 
all their grace of movement and variety of expression. 

The widespread diffusion of the same type of statue through the 
Greek world ceases to be a matter for surprise when we consider 
that its art grew up among communities of the same race, all 
exposed in a greater or less degree to oriental influence, and all in 
constant communication with each other, so that the efforts of several 
centres of production were concentrated on the evolution of one type. 
The island schools busied themselves with the male figure, which is 
nude, while the feminine types with their elaborate drapery and rather 
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full, rounded features, showing stronger oriental influence, were the 
especial achievement of the Ionian cities whose position brought them 
more immediately into contact with it. Owing to ritual reasons the 
potters copied only the feminine types, and it is these which appear 
in the two statuettes from Cameiros in Rhodes, which are represented 
in Fig. 9 and Plate II. 

The type of the seated figure appears in sculpture in the sixth 
century, in the statues of the Branchidas family from the Sacred Way to 
the temple of Apollo at Miletus, 1 but the statuette differs from them in 
sex, and in wearing the high head-dress which belonged to divinities. 
The collection of Rhodian statuettes in the British Museum, which is of 
unrivalled completeness and extent, contains no less than six variations 
of the type, showing its gradual modification until it ends in the figure 
which was the supreme effort of the Rhodian potter towards the end of 
the fifth century (Fig. 10). The high head-dress has gone, the Ionic 
tunic and veil are replaced by the Doric dress, with its folds and drapery 
carefully worked out, the disproportionately long arms are shortened, 
and the hands now lie idly in the lap, the face has lost its fixed smile, 
and has assumed rather a pensive expression, while the whole figure 
retains only just so much archaism as is necessary to establish its con- 
nection with its prototype. 

We can also trace the standing type through all its different phases, 
amongst which the figure on Plate II. occupies a middle position. The 
angular fines of the lower part of the statuette, the stiff position of the 
left foot, the timid rendering of the transverse folds, recall the time 
when the sculptor was still struggling to disengage his figure from a 
block of wood or marble, and the figure has a curious reminiscence of 
the tree origin of the statue in the way in which the drapery spreads 
out at the feet like the roots of a tree ; the latest member of the series 
corresponds to the seated lady in type of face, dress and the rather 
studied elegance with which she holds out the folds of her drapery. 

These are, however, only artistic modifications introduced into types 
whose integral form was fixed by the end of the sixth century, and which 
down to the end of the fifth represent a feminine divinity whose 
presence in the tomb was due to a desire to protect the dead from evil 
1 British Museum, Archaic Room, Nos. 7 — 16. 
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influences, but who at this period had neither a special name, nor any 
very definite functions. 

Deep seated in the mind of every primitive people there is an in- 
stinctive idea of the Earth-mother, the principle of fertility, the type of 
continual birth and death, and therefore when they wish to express this 
idea in a concrete form, they choose a woman for their type. The Assy- 
rians called her Astarte, and represented the reproductive powers of the 
earth by a coarsely symbolical nude figure ; the Greeks chose for this 
purpose the draped type which was the conventional rendering for a female 
figure, and indicated her godhead by adding the high head-dress reserved 
for divinities, but neither Greek nor Assyrian would have any difficulty 
in recognizing their own gods under another form, for the beliefs of 
polytheism are too vague and indefinite to be crystallized into a shape 
which would exclude all representations of a divinity but one. Thus 
the cultus image of Athene worshipped at Lindos in Rhodes, was a 
Phenician idol, in whom the Greeks recognized some traits of their 
own goddess, and therefore when they expelled the Phenicians from 
the island they maintained the worship of their divinity under the name 
of Athene Telchinia. 

This vagueness of thought is reflected in the statuettes, which 
when found in tombs have a natural reference to the underworld 
character of the goddess-mother and her power of protection there, as 
in the upper world, therefore in time they are connected with the 
goddess Demeter, who as the Earth-mother had always such functions, 
but who became more particularly the underworld goddess, when the 
legend of the rape of Persephone and her sway among the dead as 
the bride of Hades had been shaped into words. In time the two 
goddesses ousted all other divinities from the underworld cycle, and 
endowed with their own personality not only the feminine statuettes, 
but also the female masks (oscilla) which were hung on the walls of 
the tombs (Fig. 12). In their origin these are derived from the 
Egyptian coffins, the upper part of which is moulded in the likeness 
of the head and shoulders of the dead. The Greeks, misled by their 
beardless faces, and knowing them only in rough Phenician copies, 
turned them into female busts, and adapted them to the representation 
of a veiled goddess, while in time their truncated form, which gave 
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them the appearance of rising from the earth, connected them with 
the Persephone myth. They vary in height from three inches to two 
feet, and show every stage of archaic art. 

The preponderance of female figures among the archaic statuettes 
is directly due to the fact that the underworld divinities were 
feminine ; the small number of types is due to the indefiniteness of 
idea underlying the conception of these divinities, for there was no 
necessity to differentiate the figures when the personality was so 
vague. The standing and the seated figures have no necessary 
difference of meaning ; the standing type is usually, from its elegance, 
connected with the name of Aphrodite, but at the period at which it 
was evolved, Aphrodite is only another name for the Earth-mother’s 
reproductive power, of which the young leveret in the hands of our 
statuette is a sign (Plate II.). 

Side by side with the archaic feminine figures we find masculine 
ones of an entirely different character, but fulfilling the same protective 
duties. The Greeks were deeply impressed with the idea that only 
the good could be beautiful, so though they imagined the under- 
world divinities in. human form, they clothed the underworld spirits, 
who were malignant in character, in the grotesque shape of those 
oriental* figures with which Phenician art had made them familiar. 
The two commonest types are those of a nude, beardless, crouching 
figure, which is derived from the Egyptian god Bes (Fig. n), and a 
bearded one, based on Seilenos, an Assyrian hunter-demon. In 
Egyptian ritual, statuettes of Bes were a symbol of joy, and were thus 
often used to form little perfume bottles, so that our Greek statuette 
has had a vase mouth placed on it, in imitation of the original model, 
though there is no corresponding hole in the figure. The beardless 
type is particularly common in Rhodian tombs, but in Greece proper 
the bearded Seilenos is the favourite amulet and appears in the 
slightly modified form of an elderly man with shaggy hair and beard, 
and in Italy it takes the form of a little satyr mask (Plate IV.). 
Its popularity led to the Seilenos being included in the train of the 
god Dionysos when the latter assumed an underworld character 
through his mystic connection with Demeter and Persephone, but his 
individuality was then merged in that of the satyr, and regaining his 
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woodland character he lost his protective one, so that in the fifth 
century the grotesque figures disappear almost entirely from the tombs 
and leave the field to the feminine types. A modification had in the 
meantime taken place in the shape in which the latter appear, but it 
was purely artistic and did not affect their meaning, and was the 
consequence of the great manifestation of energy in art, as in every 
other way of life which followed the Persian wars. 

At the beginning of the fifth century a change took place in the 
Greek world ; during the sixth the centre of the world had shifted west- 
ward across the Aegean Sea to the towns of continental Greece, Corinth, 
Argos, Sikyon and Athens, whose wealthy rulers attracted to their courts 
all that was most brilliant and talented in the Greek world. With the 
defeat of the Persians, Athens, which had taken the lead in the national 
defence, leaped at once into the foremost place. She had suffered most 
at the hands of the foe, her city was destroyed and had to be rebuilt, 
hence it was to Athens that the sculptors and artists of the day flocked, and 
there grew up there a school of taste which for the next fifty years set 
the artistic tone for the rest of the Hellenic world. 

Its influence is shown in the fifth-century statuettes which, from 
whatever part of the Greek world they come, from Athens (Plate III.), 
Rhodes (Fig. 10), or Cyprus (Fig. 13), all have the grandeur of concep- 
tion, the nobility of design and purity of outline which we find in the 
sculpture of the time ; they have lost whatever air of stiffness their 
hieratic character gave them, and in its place they display a certain 
dignity and reserve which makes the graceful abandon of the figures of 
the next century look slightly vulgar. Part of the additional charm of 
the fifth-century figure is certainly due to a change in dress from the 
Ionian tunic (Plate II.) to the Dorian (Fig. 16), a change which was 
one of the consequences of the Persian wars. How far or for how 
long patriotic feeling led the women to make the change in private life, 
we do not know, for in the fourth century they had reverted to the 
Ionian tunic (Fig. 21), but sculptors clothed their figures in the Dorian 
garment, whose heavy drapery with its perpendicular and transverse folds 
afforded charming effects of light and shade. 

We have good examples of the modification which the seated goddess 
figure underwent in two statuettes, one from Athens (Plate III*), and one 
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from Cyprus (Fig. 13), both of which show the more elaborate and ornate 
style of the period. 

Incidentally both bear witness to the greater precision of thought of 
the age, for though they differ only in the position of the left arm, this 
slight difference suffices to show that the one (Plate III.) is Artemis, the 
other (Fig. 13), Aphrodite. 

The potter has been constrained by hieratic conventions to seat his 
Artemis on a high throne with her feet on a footstool, to place a high 
coronet on her head, and to tuck her symbol, a fawn, in a very uncom- 
fortable position under her left arm, but satisfied that these concessions 
allow of no doubt that the figure is not only a goddess, but the goddess 
Artemis, he has rendered her long tresses and full, soft hair in a free style, 
he has painted her coronet with honey-suckle pattern, and has lavished a 
wealth of decoration on her throne and footstool. The same elaboration 
of detail is seen in the Aphrodite (Fig. 13), which comes from the 
Cypriote town of Kittion (Larnaca), a centre which produced some 
charming figures when, as in this case, it was inspired by Athenian types, 
but was not so successful in its unaided efforts. The potter has indicated 
the divinity of his figure by the same adherence to the conventional 
attitude and accessories, but the high head-dress is covered with 
ornament, the legs of the throne are in the form of sphinxes, and even 
the outstretched dish is elaborately embossed ; the coquettish action 
with which the goddess holds her shawl together beneath her chin 
identifies her with Aphrodite, the chief goddess on the island, for a statue 
of her in precisely the same attitude is shown on a coin of Nagidos, in 
Cilicia. 1 The novelty in this figure is the coquettish treatment of the 
drapery, and a comparison with any of the fourth-century genre types 
shows how slight the barrier was between the two. Religious con- 
servatism led to the preservation of existing archaic hieratic types, which 
were made down to the end of the Pagan era, but no new ones were 
invented after the fifth century, and as a class they decline rapidly in 
number and importance, giving place to other feminine figures whose 
indefiniteness is so complete that they are known to Greek writers onlv 
as “maidens.” With these appear in ever-increasing number mytho- 
logical figures and figures drawn from real life. 

1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xix. Pt. I. p. 164. 
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It must not, however, be supposed that in the archaic period the 
potter busied himself exclusively with hieratic figures. A series of 
archaic reliefs of very delicate sixth-century workmanship, which from 
their fragile character must have been made to decorate some solid object 
like a box, deal entirely with subjects drawn from legend or from real 
life. One of these represents the goddess Eos (the Dawn) carrying off 
Kephalos (Plate III.), a beautiful shepherd youth with whom she fell in 
love as he was hunting at break of day on Mount Hymettus. The 
artist’s power of design is hardly on a level with his technical skill, and the 
group shows a curious archaic convention, by which the human figure is 
represented as very much smaller than the divine one, but the truth of 
rendering in the wind-blown drapery and hurrying figure shows that 
the picture is based on a direct study of nature, just as much as the 
other reliefs of the series which depict such scenes from real life as a man 
and woman conversing (British Museum, B. 317). 

Besides these reliefs there are a number of small vases in statuette 
form, the subjects of which are drawn from real life and depict male and 
female busts, mythological persons and animals, while one whole series 
from Athens is in the form of a foot in its sandalled shoe. In addition to 
these vases and reliefs, the potter made dolls (Fig. 2) and toys (Plate IV. 
and Fig. 1) for the children, and there are many little groups repre- 
senting scenes from real life, such as a woman cooking (Fig. 3), all 
roughly but cleverly modelled and wonderfully true to nature : the 
suggestion of effort with which this little woman rolls out her paste 
is very well given, and her paste-board and rolling-pin might be the 
basis of a dissertation on ancient kitchen utensils. 

It will thus be seen that there was always a non-hieratic side to the 
potter’s work based on the direct study of nature, as opposed to the 
hieratic side based on a conventional rendering of it ; but the distinction 
between the two was very clearly made until the end of the sixth century. 
During the fifth the barrier was partially broken down by the intro- 
duction of greater grace and beauty into the hieratic types ; it was the 
final elimination of the conventional element, the application to all 
figures of the principles derived from the direct study of life which 
produced the graceful women, the charming youths and pretty 
children of the fourth century. 



CHAPTER IV 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENRE STATUETTE 
“ How oft docs taste 

Aiming too high, its toilsome efFoits waste / 5 
“ Qiubus addeie pluia 

Dum cupit, ah, quotiens peididit auctor opus/ 5 — Martial, xiv. 1 1 5. 

The modifications of form introduced into the hieratic statuettes by 
the influence of Attic art did not affect their meaning as long as they 
retained any vestige, however slight, of their hieratic character, but were 
in a great measure responsible for their disappearance. In the gradual 
process pf humanizing which continued throughout the fifth century, the 
divinities lost the conventional attributes of their godhead, and it was 
expressed by superhuman beauty, grace, and dignity rather than by 
outward symbols. To represent this distinction between the divine and 
the human, to treat a human model in such a way as to turn it into a 
divinity, requires the talent of a great artist; it is beyond the powers of 
a potter, and therefore his feminine divinities, when they become beautiful 
women in outward appearance, become women in nature ; they merge 
the goddess in the woman, and forget that they ever had any hieratic 
meaning or function. 

As the potter drew more and more of his inspiration from the direct 
study of real life he was able to widen his horizon, and henceforth his 
productions are not entirely confined to feminine figures, though these 
still predominate ; male figures appear and figures drawn from legend, 
and there are even imitations of celebrated statues. His studies from 
life, however, fall into two clearly marked divisions, the realistic present- 
ment of the individual and the idealistic presentment of the type : the 
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realistic deals with those figures which are concerned with the material or 
commonplace side of life ; cooks, nurses, old men and women ; the 
idealistic on the other hand deals with its cultivated and charming side, 
and its figures are chosen for their beauty, youth and grace. In the 
fourth and third centuries, while Greece still held sway in the world of art, 
these latter maintained their position in the potter’s world, but with the 
decline of Greece, when the centre of civilization passed to the Hellenistic 
courts of the semi-oriental rulers of Asia Minor and Egypt, the realistic 
figures acquire a gradually increasing importance and finally oust the 
idealized types, as these had ousted the hieratic. 

The figures with which we have now to deal mark the highest point 
which the potter reached, and then his gradual falling away from his own 
high standard of excellence. In the fourth century he attained to such 
technical and artistic perfection as his material allowed, and then partly 
owing to a change of taste, partly to the decay of material prosperity in 
Greece, his craft died out, and by the end of the third century was 
practically extinct there. 

At the close of the fifth century Athens, in spite of her political 
misfortunes, is still the centre of artistic influence, and we see in the 
Athenian statuettes of this period a decided tendency to the adoption 
of sculptural types, not based on the direct imitation of particular 
statues, but inspired by the general influence of the many beautiful 
woiks of art contained there. In point of type the earliest is the 
standing maiden (Fig. 16), 1 whose attitude with the whole weight 
falling on one leg recalls that of the Caryatids of the Erechtheion, 
though the position of the arms is different, and our figure seems to be 
lifting them above her head as if to place a burden on it. The 
potter has carefully worked out and retouched all the details of his 
figure so as to give full effect to the soft, thick hair, the delicately- 
rounded features, the contrasting folds of the fine under-dress and the 
thick robe over it, and even the elaborate necklace, and has thus 
produced a composition which gives a perfect idea of the combination of 
delicacy of finish and largeness of conception of Attic art. A figure 
of Athene (Tig. 14) presents it to us under another form, as inter- 
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preted in a foreign workshop, which has deprived it of its technical 
perfection, but has not been able to obscure the noble idea which 
underlies the composition. The figure is a Cypriote cast from an 
Athenian mould and is a very rough and clumsy production, but 
this roughness and clumsiness cannot hide the dignified simplicity of 
the whole and the skill with which the qualities of a statue have 
been transmitted to a statuette. We see before us the goddess to 
whom the Athenians prayed, 1 

u Pallas Athena, mighty piotectiess, 

Shield us fiom stoim and stiess, 

Guard thou this folk and state 
From civic stiife and lieice debate. 

Thou and thy sue, thy servants save 
Fiom doom of an untimely giave.” 

Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

A certain amount of interest attaches to the copy, because the 
goddess holds her helmet in her hand, and it is suggested this was 
the attitude of the celebrated Athene Lemnia of Pheidias, a statue so 
fair that when a Greek art critic was composing a figure “ compact 
of every statue’s best,” he took the oval of her face and her grace 
of expression for his “ beauty.” 

The technical skill of the Athenian potter is shown by the nude 
youth on Plate VI,, and the dainty grace which he imparted to his 
less ambitious productions by a figure of a school-boy (Plate IV.), 
and by two little toys, one a boy riding on a swan ( Ibid .), and 
the other a man on a mule ( Ibid , ). 

In the middle of the fourth century the centre of interest shifts 
from Athens further north to the district which lies between the 
island of Euboea and the Corinthian Gulf, and which comprises 
Eretria, Aulis, the cities of Boeotia and of the Opuntian Locri. 
During the whole of the fifth century Boeotia was under a cloud 
owing to its unpatriotic conduct during the Persian wars, and in 
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addition to this, Attic wit fastened on its inhabitants a reputation 
for clumsiness, stupidity and general coarseness of appetite. Nothing 
that we know of Boeotia justifies this reputation, for Pindar was a 
Boeotian, and so were the celebrated poetesses Corinna and Myrinna, 
who were his contemporaries, while the Boeotian fourth-century 
statuettes reveal a delicate fancy which we should imagine could 
hardly have emanated from an uncultivated people, or have proved 
acceptable to them. As the political power of Athens waned, 
Boeotia gained in consideration, for the cities of Greece were all 
gradually included in the Macedonian kingdom, and none could triumph 
over the others when all were conquered. 

It is just at this period, in the middle of the fourth century, that 
the statuettes from Boeotia assume the place of honour which had so 
far belonged to Athens. This district had always been a centre of 
vase production, and has yielded every variety of statuette both of 
archaic and of transition type. The latter are all rather heavy and 
massive in form, distinguished by high bases and crowns, both 
moulded in one with the figure, and by an unusual predominance of 
male figures. It is, however, rather difficult to distinguish the pro- 
ductions of one district from those of another, owing to the general 
similarity of the clay used and the constant interchange of moulds 
among the different workshops. In the latter part of the fourth 
century, when the so-called Tanagra figures acquired such a vogue as 
to practically monopolize the market for a time, these causes lead to a 
still greater similarity in the productions of the different districts, and 
therefore Boeotian types are usually named after the district in which 
they first appear in any quantity. The name of “ Tanagra” has 
thus been bestowed on a whole series of idealized studies from real 
life representing youths, maidens and children in every-day costume, 
engaged in their every-day pursuits, which were first discovered in 
the graves there. 

Tanagra is the centre of a district which, even in the second century 
a.d., was still “a land of potters, and there is no a priori improbability 
in the type having first originated there, though it soon spread not 
only to all the other workshops in Bceotia, but in Greece, and was 
extensively copied in Africa and Asia Minor. The phase of art which 
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these figures represent is that which in sculpture is chiefly associated 
with the name of Praxiteles. He chose by preference for his statues 
those subjects in which beauty and grace were the leading features, and 
while drawing his inspiration from the living model, yet by the selection 
of its most general and expressive features, produced from it an abstract 
type which was perfectly true to nature, but more beautiful than any 
concrete figure. The idealized human types thus created served 

admirably for figures of the younger gods, Aphrodite, Eros, Apollo 
and Dionysos, and the Boeotian potter used them to depict the 
graceful women (Fig. 31), the athletes who u radiant with youth 

like living statues lounge, decking the streets” (Fig. 28), the pretty 
children (Plate IV.) who passed daily before his eyes, and he was 
so charmed with his human models that even when he wished to 
represent the denizens of the air, the graceful attendant spirits who 
play so large a part in Greek imagery (Chapter VII.), he drew them 
as semi-nude maidens (Plate VIII.) and as winged children (Plate V.), 
differing only in their nudity and their wings from the maidens and 
children of every-day life. 

Part of the attraction of these figures lies in their human interest, 
but part is due to the perfection of their technique and the care and 

skill wifh which they were retouched, so that the details are rarely 

smudged or blurred as in most of the earlier figures (see Chapter II.). 
Their greater freedom of gesture and of pose, owing to the employ- 
ment of several moulds, which allowed the potter to represent more 
complicated attitudes, is also part of their charm. Their only fault 
is that they are rather monotonous, because they represent a type, 
not an individual, but that is the fault of the period, not of the 
potter. 

In his treatment of his favourite types there is no brusque breaking 
away from past traditions but only a modification of them, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age ; his athletes, save in the greater 
freedom of their attitude, differ very little from the youthful male 
figures of Locri or Thebes, whose slightly hieratic attitude obliges us 
to call them Hermes or Ganymede instead of Konnaros or Philochares ; 
it requires only a very little modification to transform the figure of 
a seated goddess, shrouded in her mantle, with her hand muffled in the 
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folds of her drapery (Fig. 13), into a Tanagra lady gracefully wrapped 
up in her shawl and holding its folds together coquettishly (Fig. 20) ; 
deprived of her hieratic accessories, her throne, her high head-dress 
and her sacrificial bowl, with a pointed hat on her head and a fan in 
her hand, the goddess would differ little from the woman. 

Imitations of Tanagra types occupied a large place in the stock 
of other centres of production, and it is interesting to compare these 
with their models. The winged children of Tanagra, the little Erotes 
(Plate V.) who dance along on tip-toe, are among the most graceful 
and original of their productions, and the prototypes of all the floating 
figures so common in later workshops (Plate VII.). With these we may 
compare another child Eros from iEgina, muffled in a cloak with a 
large wreath on his head, and wielding an enormous feather fan of 
oriental type, quite different from the ordinary ivy-leaf fan of Tanagra 
figures (Plate V.). He differs from them, too, in being of a heavier, 
more human build, and in not having just that touch of spirituality 
which is their distinguishing characteristic. That is the point in which 
the imitations differ from the originals in most centres 5 when the 
workman did not content himself with reproducing the type, but 
attempted to modify it, his work is more human and less graceful. 

He did not, however, confine himself entirely to these reproductions, 
and some of the figures assigned to other centres are extremely in- 
teiesting, notably those from Eretria, which is especially distinguished 
for a taste for greater definiteness of subject showing itself in the 
choice of legendary subjects (Plate VI.), and of character studies from 
real life, the pictorial character of which proves that they belong 
rather to the second than the first half of the third century. It is 
present even in their imitations of Tanagra types (compare Fig. 17 
with Fig. 20), and finds full scope in such subjects as a school-master 
teaching a boy to write (Fig. 26), or the Nereid bearing the helmet of 
Achilles (Fig. 32). 

Among the figures of undoubted Eretrian provenance is a mask of 
Pan (Fig. 15) found in the “Tomb of Aristotle,” 1 which is especially 
teresting because it embodies those qualities of simplicity and breadth 
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of design which are inseparable from good work in clay. The material 
has its limitations — it is well able to reproduce the main features of a 
design, to suggest its outlines and the idea it contains, but it is not 
suited to the reproduction of minute detail. The charm of most of the 
Greek statuettes arises from the potter’s knowledge of these limitations, 
which led him in making his figures to eliminate all unnecessary detail, and 
only to render the broad masses and outlines of his model. Of this 
broad treatment the little Pan mask is an admirable example ; the potter 
had to suggest the woodland character of the god and his shaggy goat 
form, and therefore the pointed ears, the shaggy eyebrows and knotted 
forehead melt insensibly into the little horns, the horns into a fringe of 
hair with leaf-like locks. The lines of the forehead and the snub nose 
run down through the long pendent moustachios into the goat-beard, 
and the whole face is set in a frame of shaggy hair ; there is no attempt 
at special treatment of any separate part of the composition, no insisting 
on details which might distract the eye, and therefore the design 
produces its full effect and suggests the dual character of the god better 
than another Eretrian statuette, a full-length portrait of him (Plate VI.) 
in which all the details of horns, pointed ears and goat legs are carefully 
worked put. The striving after effect seen in most of the Eretrian 
figures is not peculiar to them, for we find it in a late Athenian statuette 
(Fig. 22) of a lady poising an apple, and in a Corinthian one (Plate I.). 
It was the means by which the potters tried to keep in touch with the 
taste of the age, and it is to this desire also, that is due the prominence 
assigned to the uglier members of the Dionysiac cycle, the Satyrs and 
Seileni. 

In a previous age the Seilenos under the type of a nude bearded 
elderly man with pig’s ears, was used as an amulet (page 28) and thus 
came into contact with the underworld god Dionysos. Dionysos had, 
however,- another character as a woodland divinity, in whose train were 
Pan, the nymphs and the satyrs. The satyr was also a bearded nude 
male figure, and with him Seilenos was confounded, while the satyr took 
over the protective character of Seilenos, and guarded the infant god 
from harm. This legend is referred to- in two statuettes ; in one (Fig. 
3 6) the Seilenos pedagogue is taking his charge to school, and in 
another (Fig. 35), the satyr is shown carrying him on one arm, and 
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teasing him with a bunch of grapes. 1 The contrast between the native 
ugliness of the satyr and the childish grace of the little god is well 
expressed, but the group is rather clumsy and heavy, both in technique 
and style, and contrasts unfavourably with another satyr portrait, 
which represents him playing on the double flute (Fig. 34). This figure 
is from Melos, an island which was celebrated for its pottery from a 
very early period in Greek history ; all its productions are marked by 
great technical perfection in kneading, moulding and firing the clay, and 
by a certain dryness and sharpness of outline which recalls bronze 
technique. The figure is modelled back and front, the pelt of the satyr 
is incised, not given by the mould, and special pains have been taken 
that no detail of the figure shall fail of its effect, probably because 
statuettes dealing with a definite legend are extremely rare, and the artist 
wished to make his story quite clear. 

There is no violent break between the figures found in Greece 

O T-;* 

proper and those of the Hellenistic world, for at Myrina, a town in Asia 
Minor, to which the interest shifts, a considerable number of imitations 
of Tanagra types were found (Fig. 27), some very exact, others rather 
rough and heavy, but the Myrina potters soon advanced beyond the stage 
of imitation, and it is in this centre that we first find a profusion of the 
winged floating youths and maidens whose popularity rivalled that of the 
Tanagra figures, and it is here that we follow out the gradual cleavage of 
the statuettes into two distinct groups ; the mythological, which engross all 
the beauty of the series, and the genre, which rapidly develop into cari- 
catures. The mythological figures belong to that cycle of youthful 
divinities to which the Praxitelean school had given such prominence, 
Aphrodite, Dionysos and Eros, for in the Asiatic cities the cult of 
Aphrodite and Dionysos, in whose train came Adonis, Atys and other 
local heroes, assumed an importance which threw all other divinities into 
the shade, and supplied the potter with a variety of subjects, not only 
mythological but hieratic, for he was not exempt from the necessity of 
producing hieratic figures. 

Eros appears in two forms, but in neither case as a god, either as a 
winged youth, who with his feminine pendent Nike is merely a member 

1 The piovenance of this statuette is unknown, but both clay and technique point to 
Asia Minor as its home. e 
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of Aphrodite’s train, or as a mischievous boy (Fig. 8), that cruel Eros 
whose pranks the Hellenistic epigrammatists bewailed so prettily. In this 
character he is frequently engaged in burning a butterfly (Psyche), but the 
group can have no reference to the legend of Cupid and Psyche which is 
of much later origin. 

The statuettes of Myrina are remarkable for the extent and variety 
of their types, and among them are every variety of floating and dancing 
figure posed with wonderful freedom and grace. These floating figures 
mark a phase of Hellenistic art which began with the little Erotes of 
Tanagra, and inspired a charming figure of a dancing-girl (Plate VII.), 
which though found in Greece is more closely connected with Asiatic than 
with Greek statuettes, both by its technique, its type of face, and its 
style. A certain number of copies of famous statues are found, chiefly of 
Aphrodite, but these are less numerous than at Smyrna, where the potters 
were chiefly occupied in making copies of bronze statuettes, which were 
frequently gilt to represent metal, just as at the same period the vase 
maker silvered his embossed cups and bowls. 

The figures from every-day life are all drawn from the artisan or 
actor class, and are remarkable for the vividness with which they are 
modelled. As a rule these figures are not retouched and the potter 
relied rather on the general effectiveness of his work than on its 
technical perfection of detail, though on occasion he could retouch as 
cleverly as the Tanagra potter. The principal features of his style 
are its decorative and pictorial character, the figures are rounder and 
fuller, their features softer, their attitudes more conscious than in the 
Greek work of the preceding age (Fig. 19), the contrasts between the 
nude forms and the drapery are more insisted on, and we are con- 
fronted with an art of a more assertive and realistic type. 

We find the same characteristics in the Sicilian and Italian terra- 
cottas, for there were no such barriers in the Hellenistic world as 
had formerly divided the cities of Greece ; individualism had died 
out, and had given place to a monotonous uniformity of thought, of 
feeling and of taste, and the same subjects, mythological and genre, 
appealed to Italian and to Asiatic alike. The mythological figures are all 
taken from the Aphrodite cycle, copies of statues of the goddess 
(Fig. 18), graceful winged feminine (Figs. 4 and 5) and masculine 
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types, and figures of a boy-Eros (Plate VIII.). The genre figures are 
all caricatures and drawn from the same class of subject ; the full 
type of face, the strong contrast between nude and draped forms, 
are found in both places. 

But in spite of the similarity of the subjects chosen there is 
a certain difference in the way in which they are treated ; the winged 
figures do not float, they stand, or rather lean against , a pedestal, 
in an attitude common among Tanagra figures which borrowed it 
from Praxitelean art. This attitude necessitates a somewhat different 
arrangement of drapery : instead of a short tunic girdled round the 
waist and floating in the air, the Italian figures are swathed in a 
heavy mantle, which leaves the upper part of the body bare but 
falls in massive folds to the ground and forms a base for the figure, 
which thus assumes a more statuesque pose. It results from this 
that while the Asiatic types are the more dramatic and ornate in 
character, the Italian and Sicilian ones are more simply conceived and 
so approach more nearly to the traditions of Hellenic art. How far 
both fall short of them, not only in style but in mere technical skill, is 
shown by a comparison of three statuettes from Athens (Plate VI.), 
from Myrina (Fig. 19), and from Canosa (Fig. 18), all of which 
are reproductions of statues. 

The nude youth crowned with flowers, with wine-cup and jug in 
his hands, is one of those fifth-century conceptions which hover on 
the confines of the real and the ideal world, and for which it is 
difficult to find a name; but whether we call him “The Cup-Bearer” 
or the “ Spirit of the Banquet ” (page 66), the name can add little to 
his charm. The slender figure is so perfectly balanced, the feet sink 
so naturally into the little clay plinth, the still undeveloped body is 
modelled with such attention to anatomical detail, but no undue 
insistence on it, the watchful attitude of the willing cup-bearer is so 
well expressed, that we seem to have before us one of those pro- 
plasmata or sculptor’s models of which Pliny speaks as commanding 
so high a price. The technical skill displayed in firing so fragile 
a figure is no less remarkable. 

With it the Artemis (Fig. 19) from Myrina compares but poorly, 
for the potter has in proverbial phrase “aimed at perfection and 
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attained mediocrity,” and though the figure is picturesque its general 
effect is clumsy and wanting in dignity, for he has been more anxious 
to render all the details of the goddess’ equipment and to put her into 
a striking attitude, than to express her character, and therefore his figure 
ig not the Artemis of whom Homer sang : 1 — 

“ Gieat Aitemis, whose very heart 
Is on hei ariows set, acioss some mount 
Hei path put sues, on steep Taygetus 
Or Enmanthus corn sing, wheie m beais 
And swiftly fleeing deet is all hei joy, — 

And evei in her tram the tuial nymphs 
(Those daughteis fair of aegis- healing Jove,) 

Dispot tive play, and with the scene elate 
Latona too, shows gladness, while ’bo\e all 
By a whole head and brow she toweis high 
E\en wheie all are loiely, instant known.” 

Translated by G. Musgrave. 

but the Artemis of the Hellenistic epigrammatist : 2 — 

“I am gieat Aitemis, and woithy of the name, 

My site none else than Jove, these looks pioclaim. 

Confess such maiden vigour here is found 
All eaith’s too nairow for my hunting-giound.” 

• Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

The Aphrodite from Canosa (Fig. 18) shows better workmanship, 
and the potter has cleverly avoided the difficulty of balancing an 
undraped full-length figure by adopting a crouching position. 

The nude Aphrodite of Praxiteles, perhaps the most famous statue 
in antiquity, is the basis of all the statues of the goddess bathing, 
wringing the water from her hair, etc. ; and in the third century 
b.c. a Bithynian sculptor, Daidalos, taking the idea from a picture, 
represented her as a kneeling bather. The type is known to us by 
many replicas, of which the most famous is one in the Louvre, the 
so-called “ Venus de Vienne.” In time these copies degenerate into 
mere toilet scenes from every-day life, but our statuette is distin- 

1 Odys, vi. 102. 
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guished from these by its absence of affectation, and by the noble 
simplicity ot the head and expression. It is these qualities which, 
though the bodily forms are too heavy and massive for grace, and 
the limbs somewhat disproportioned, make it no unworthy picture of 
the goddess . 1 

“Thme own fair fonnks sweet image take 
Than this no choicei ofFeiing can I make.” 

Translated by J. K. Merivale. 

In these three statuettes we have a resume of the history of 
Greek art during the last four hundred years of the Pagan era, of 
the variations of style and taste through which it passed, and of the 
phases of thought which dictated them, but a study of the statuettes 
shows that they have a human interest as well as an artistic one, 
and as human documents they have much to tell about the manners, 
customs and beliefs of classical Greece. 

! Sol jM)pcf>r}$ aveOrjKa T€?)s rrr^pLKaXXh ayakjia, 

Ka-7 rpi, T€t5? fropej^ys <f>cpT€pov oi'Scv 

Lucian, AnthoL PaL xvi. (App. Plan) 164. 



CHAPTER V 

GENRE STATUETTES OF FEMININE TYPE 

“Not such youi buiden, happy youths, as ours — 

Pool women children, nuituied daintily — 

For ye have comrades when ill fortune louis, 

To hearten you with talk and company ; 

And ye have games for solace, and may 10am 
Along the stieets, and see the painters’ shows; 

While woe betide us if we stir fiom home — 

And there our thoughts aie dull enough, God knows!” 

Translated by William M. Harding. 

? H Wioig ovk ecrrc rocros ttovos 07nr6cros rjfuv 
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KpVTTTOiX€0a , £o<£epat 5 fipovrccn TrjKopcevai. 

Agathias Scholasticus, ArithoL Pal. v. 297 . 

To ninety-nine people out of a hundred the interest in any collection 
of Greek statuettes centres in the dainty little ladies from Tanagra whose 
acquaintance a delighted world made for the first time about thirty years 
ago, when they revealed to us a phase of Greek art whose existence 
we were far from suspecting. Since then their popularity has never 
decreased, and the reason of it is not far to seek. They are so human in 
their dainty prettiness that we realize at once that their type of beauty 
is not the ideal one of the sculptor, but the real one of every-day life. 
True, the modelling is sometimes sketchy, but the sketchiness is that of 
a Japanese drawing, not the omission of anything important, but the 
suppression of the unimportant; for instance, the most interesting part 
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of the human body is the face, and the heads of these statuettes are 
treated in a spirit of delicate and refined realism which is only enhanced 
by the less detailed execution of the other parts of the figure. In this 
realism lies the secret of their charm ; we see the Greek woman of the 
upper classes, we learn how she dressed, the shape, colour and fashion of 
her different garments, and how coquettish! y and with what infinite 
variety she arranged a costume which, in itself, is extremely simple, and 
whose elements never varied ; and we also learn how she amtised herself. 
Such details are all the more interesting because classical authors tell us 
so little about her daily life, and the general impression is that we know 
nothing of it, because she spent her days in the seclusion of which 
Agathias’ epigram (quoted above) gives us so vivid a picture. But why 
do more than half the Tanagra ladies wear hat and shawl if “they 
were not allowed to breathe the outer air, and brooding on their own 
dull thoughts, must stay within ” ? 

The status of women in Greece varied from century to century and 
from district to district, just as it has done in other lands. Homer and 
iEschylus probably drew their heroines from life, and neither suggests 
that they lived in Oriental seclusion ; on the contrary, both represent 
them as having a dignified position in the household and conversing 
freely with such strangers as came to their husband’s or father’s house, 
but after the Persian wars (b.c. 490), and possibly even before, when 
there was a great influx of Greeks from Asia Minor, Eastern ideas 
as to the propriety of secluding women seem to have crept in, especially 
in Athens. It is, however, quite clear that even there the restraining 
power was public opinion, not physical force. 

It must be borne in mind that our impressions of Greek life and 
custom are mainly derived from one epoch in the history of one state, 
the sixty years in the history of Athens which has been aptly named 
her “Imperial period” (b.c. 470-410). Athens was then the centre 
of the world, her streets were thronged with a motley crowd of Greek 
and foreign sailors and traders, and an Athenian gentleman may have 
been well justified in thinking that his woman-kind were better at home, 
except when they were taking part in religious processions and cere- 
monies, where custom protected them from insult. These functions 
afforded a fair number of outings, but they gave no opportunity of 
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meeting the other sex, for a Greek lady was entirely restricted to the 
society of her own or her husband’s immediate male relations, and for a 
male friend, however intimate, to enter a house when the master of it 
was absent, would have been considered a wanton insult. 

It must also be remembered that the remarks of Athenian authors 
only refer to the women of the noble and wealthy classes, and to dwellers 
in towns. Prior to the Peloponnesian war, most wealthy Athenian 
families lived on their estates in Attica, and only came into Athens when 
their presence was required there. Xenophon, in his treatise, The 
Householder , mentions amongst the advantages of a country life, “ that 
it is so much more pleasant for the wife ; ” and Demosthenes draws a 
pretty picture of the excellent relations which had formerly existed 
between the mothers of two litigants, when they used to meet in the 
evening, and sit spinning and chatting in the fields, “ as they naturally 
would, being neighbours in the country, and their husbands good 
friends.” 1 

The object of quoting these passages from Athenian authors is to 
show that by using the terracotta statuettes as the basis of this account 
of a Greek lady’s life and habits, a truer general view of the subject can 
be obtained than by emphasizing the peculiar local conditions of life at 
Athens, which was undoubtedly more restricted, though rather in the 
direction of separation from the man’s life* than in entire seclusion at 
home. At the close of the first years of the Peloponnesian war, Pericles 
delivered a funeral oration at Athens in honour of the slain, in which 
occurs this passage addressed to their widows : — “ Your greatest glory 
is not to fall short of the standard set up for your sex, and she is best, 
whose name is least spoken of among men, either for praise or for 
blame.” 2 This would certainly have missed its effect had the widows 
not been present to hear it ; undoubtedly they were, in a place apart . , 
and that represents the Athenian, and in a lesser degree, the Greek view 
of what was becoming in a woman, to live modestly and discreetly in the 
background of a man’s material life, a faithful guardian of his house and 
gear, leaving him free to seek abroad among his own sex the companion- 
ship and mental stimulus which she could not give. 

Judged by the standards of the present day, the life of a Greek woman 

1 Demosthenes contra Kalliclen, 23. 2 Thucyd. 11. 45, 2. 
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was dull and monotonous, but we should pass the same verdict on an 
English country gentlewoman’s life a hundred years ago — a round of 
'household cares and duties, broken only by domestic anniversaries and 
religious ceremonies. 

One of the most important duties of the women was the preparation 
of the clothing of the household, no light matter when every web 
of cloth had to be carded, spun, and woven at home. Theocritus 1 
sang the 

“ Blithely whirling distaff, azuie-eyed Athene’s gift 
To the sex, the aim and object of whose life is household thrift.” 

Translated by Calverley. 

and though one poet hurled an angry epigram at u wool which makes 
women grow old ” a Greek lady was proud of her skill in spinning 
and weaving, and claimed for herself the lines in which Theocritus 
sang of Helen, - 

“ And who into the basket e’er 
The yam so deftly drew; 

Oi through the mazes of the web 
So well the shuttle threw, 

And seveied fz om the fiamewozk 
As closely woven a warp, 

As Helen, Helen m whose eyes the loves for evei play 99 

Translated by Calverley. 

Spinning, weaving and embroidery were the most important items 
of a Greek girl’s education, which was conducted entirely at home, 
and therefore restricted to such accomplishments as her mother could 
teach her, music, singing and probably a little reading and writing ; 
the most important thing, in Xenophon’s words , 3 being “ that she should 
be brought up to see and hear as little and ask as few questions as 
possible.” Her marriage, which took place at about fifteen, was a 

1 TXavnas, u> <pi\epi6’ dXaKara, Swpov ’Adavaas 

yvvaiiiv, vooi 01/cco^eA.tas ala-iv iirdfioXos. — Theoc. Id. xxviii. I, 2. 

2 ovre tl$ Is raXdpais Travi'crScTai epya roiavra 
out evi SatSaXho 7rvKcyojT€pov clrptov terreo 
KepKtSt <rvp7rX€^acra /JUXKpOiv trap? Ik KeAeovra)!/ 

TAeVa, ras ?ra vre$ hr oppacrw tpepot ivrt. 

Theocritus, Epithalanuum oj Helen , 31 — 37. 

y Xenophon, (Economicus , vii, 5 — 7. 
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matter of arrangement between the relations on either side, and the 
shy, frightened demeanour of a young wife is well described by an 
Athenian husband, who told Socrates that when his young wife was 
“sufficiently tamed” he began to ask her questions, and to teach her 
how to manage the household, because all she knew when she came 
to him, — and it was all he could expect — was how to take wool and 
make a dress, and how to apportion the daily spinning tasks to the 
handmaidens, as she had seen it done in her mother’s house. 
Xenophon is of course referring to life at Athens in the fourth 
century b.c., and we gain some details as to provincial life from one 
Dicsearchus, 1 a Greek dilettante whose notes of a tour through 
Attica and Boeotia in the third century have come down to us. He 
stayed at Tanagra, where he found much wealth but little display ; he 
praises the uprightness and hospitality of the inhabitants which made 
it the pleasantest place in Boeotia for a stranger to stay in, though at 
first it looked a mere heap of lime-washed houses. He passed by 
Platsea where the inhabitants lived on the memory of “ the brave days 
of old,” thence through well-watered plains to Thebes, a charming, 
place for a summer residence, even though it was hot, because the 
gardens were the loveliest in Greece. The Theban men had every 
vice, but the women ! there was nothing Boeotian about them, nay ! 
they were like the women of Sikyon, so gentle and pleasant were 
their voices. “Their height, beauty and graceful carriage makes 
them the fairest and most elegant women in all Greece.” Then he 
notes some details of their dress. “Their method of wearing the 
shawl over the head is such that only the eyes show, the rest of the 
face is veiled ; this shawl is always white. Their hair is auburn and they 
wear it twisted up in a knot on the top of the head ; the local name of 
this coiffure is lampadion (the torch). Their shoes are thin, cut low, red 
in colour, and so neatly fitted to the foot that it looks almost bare.” 

On the whole of this passage the statuettes form a most interest- 
ing commentary; we see the tall, graceful Theban lady with her shawl 
thrown over her head (Fig. 17) and draped closely round her in 
elegant folds, gracious and pleasant in looks, sometimes with, 
sometimes without, a hat (Fig. 20) to protect her from the scorching 
1 Dic^archi, Descriptlo Gracia, 8 — 22. 
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rays of the sun, often bearing a fan with the same object. Until 
the discovery of the statuettes we were far from suspecting how 
important an adjunct a fan was to the toilette of a Greek lady, 
nor did we know the fashion and shape of the big straw hat (tholia) 
which Praxinoe wore when she and Gorgo went to see the Adonis 
play at Alexandria (page 50). 

In the same way the statuettes show us that the ordinary house dress 
was a long tunic (Fig. 21), with or without sleeves, girdled under the 
arms, and reaching to the feet ; this garment was usually white, but was 
often decorated with coloured borders and embroideries. Such a costume 
was, however, only suited for indoor wear, and on occasions of ceremony 
a shawl was added, even indoors. Of this we have a charming example 
in a standing figure with a wreath in her hair, who is draped in a large 
square shawl of a blue tint (Fig. 31). This shawl was de rigueur 
when a Greek lady walked abroad, and we see in how many and how 
varied ways it could be worn (Plate L). According to Dicasarchus, it 
was always white, but as a rule, those of the statuettes are pink or blue. 
Another difference is In the shoes, which are of untanned leather with a 
red sole, and probably, though we do not see them, high red heels. The 
Theban “lampadion” coiffure frequently occurs {Ibid.\ and so does a 
variation of it in which the knot is supported by a shaped band* fastened 
over the forehead (Plate VIII.). 

Occasionally, but only occasionally, we find a statuette which seems 
to possess a definite personality, and to aim at representing not any lady, 
but some particular lady, and such is the dignified matron (Fig. 22) 
seated on a rock in one of those shady Theban gardens of which 
Dic^earchus spoke. Her gala costume, no less than her beauty, remind 
us of the beautiful Boeotian poetess Corinna, who five times won a 
prize from Pindar, and who boasted that by her sweet-toned songs she 
had brought great honour to Tanagra’s white-robed dames, though 
current gossip ascribed her victory not to her poetry, but to her beauty ! 
In one hand she poises an apple, the lover’s token. 1 

1 ft iXXu o*€* <ti> 8’ el jjLtv eKovcra <fnXe i<$ fie, 

^e^afievrj rrj<s cnys TrapOevurj^ /xeraSos* 
a 8 ap\ 6 fir} yiyvoiro , voei<s, rovl avro Xaftovcra 
<TK.€\jj(u ryjv wpyjv ws oXiyo^povios. 

Plato, Bergk op. at. 619, 
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“I thiow an apple at my fan, 

And if she love me, love me tiuly, 

She’ll guess aught the hidden piayei, 

Accept it, and lewaid me duly. 

But if — oh ! let it not be spoken, 

She have no mind to be peisuaded, 

Still let hei take the lo\ei’s token 

And think how soon it will be faded.” 

Tramlated by J. H. Merhale. 

Charming and valuable as the statuettes are which deal with the outer 
aspect of a woman’s life, they are still more interesting when they take 
us into the women’s apartments and open for us what otherwise would be 
a sealed book. We see the little girl dressed in her best, seated on a 
square stool (Fig. 23), quivering all over with suppressed excitement at 
the prospect of some outing, perhaps the yearly fair, when toys of all 
kinds were given to the children. An older maiden strolls in the 
garden talking to the pet bird cooing on her shoulder (Fig. 21). Birds 
are not infrequent accessories of the Tanagra figures, whether boys or 
girls, youths or maidens, and the figure serves to illustrate that fondness 
for pets to which Greek epigrams so often allude. 

Another phase of life, the interchange of visits between neighbours, 
is amusingly illustrated by the accompanying group of two ladies seated 
on a sofa' (Fig. 27), enjoying a good gossip ; it is the plastic representa- 
tion of the opening scene between “Gorgo” and “Praxinoe” of the 
Adoniazitsce of Theocritus. 1 

Praxinoe. Deal Gorgo ! you aie quite a stiangei ; Pd almost gi\en you up. Sit 
down 1 

Gorgo, I hardly thought to get here alrve; such a ciush ! all sorts and conditions of 
men, and what a distance away you do h\ e now 1 

P . Oh, well! that tyiant of mine took this hovel, I can’t call it a house, at the 
back of beyond, to keep us apait — it’s just like him ] Tiresome pest! 

G . My dear 1 don’t talk like that about yom husband befoie the child. Look! 
how he’s staring! Never mind, Zopynon, my pet, mania’s not talking about dada ! 
Good gracious ! he understands ! Dear Dada 1 

P, “Deal dada” had some marketing to do the other day, soda and rouge to get, 
and if you believe me he brought home salt ! 

and so on, the gossip being only cut short by the necessity of Gorgo’s 
putting on her shawl and hat to go and see the Adonis show in 
Alexandria. 


1 Adonia%usa <i 1 — 16. 
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The koroplastae did not neglect that most important of persons in a 
Greek household, the nurse, though being a slave they usually treat her 
in a spirit of caricature (Fig. 24). Greek writers are loud in condemnation 
of the custom of entrusting the care of a free-born Greek to a barbarian 
who could not even speak properly, but in spite of their protests 
Thracian nurses were in great demand, and the memory of one of these, 
Cleita, has been preserved to us, by her grateful charge. 1 

“To Clitta. 

The child Modems to his Thiacian mine 

Thus stone, msciibed 4 To Cleita/ mised in mid high way. 

Hei modest mi tues oft shall men leheaise, 

Who doubts it ? Is not 4 Cleitu’s woith ’ a pioveib to this day?” 

Translated by Calverlly. 

The tie which bound nurse and nursling was a very dose one, and in 
one of Demosthenes’ orations 2 the plaintiff explains that after long and 
faithful service his nurse was set frefc and married. Long years after- 
wards her husband died, and she being alone and friendless, turned for 
help to her foster son, now a married man with children, and “ of course 
I took her in, I could not see my nurse or my pedagogue in want/’ 

The Boeotian artist treats the nurse in a spirit of caricature, but his 
attitude to the mother is quite different, and one of the most charming 
statuettes (Fig. 25) in the collection shows us a graceful young mother 
in her high-backed chair singing her baby to sleep, perhaps with the 
cradle-song, which the Greek poet, Simonides, puts into the mouth of 
Danae. 3 

44 Sleep on, my babe, I bid thee sleep, 

And sleep, thou 1 aging sea; 

And sleep, ye countless ciuel gnefs 

Of miserable me ,” — Translated by W. Hay. 

The statuettes which illustrate this account of a Greek woman’s life 

1 *0 fUKK0$ TO $’ ere v£e ra f&petaori 

M^Setos to pwuLfi iirl ra 68(3, KTjTriypa\fje KAetrag. 

e£et rav gapiv a yvva avrl rrjvwv 

6}V rov K&pov Wpeij/s. t! p,av ; ert xprjcripL a mAemu. 

Theoc. Epig. xviii. 

2 Denu contra E*verg et Mneslb , 55 , 56 . 

Ke Aop,ai S’ eu8e /3pe<jkos, cuSera) Se 7 rovros 

ivSero) S’ afxorov mKov. — Simonides, Bergk, op. tit . 1131. 
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and habits do not come only from Tanagra ; some, and those not the 
least beautiful, are from other parts of Greece, though all are of the type 
which we associate with the name. It is noteworthy that when the 
importers did not merely content themselves with a rough reproduction 
of the graceful figures, their renderings of them have just the touch of 
character which the Tanagra statuettes lack. A comparison of the two 
standing figures from Corinth (Plate I.) and from Eretria (Fig. 17) with 
another (Fig. 20) from Tanagra shows the precise nature of this 
difference. Both figures are characterized by less delicacy of workman- 
ship and by greater breadth of treatment than their model ; this shows 
in the firmer pose, the attitude of the head, the arrangement of the 
drapery, while the Corinthian potter has substituted for the usual thin, 
rectangular plinth, a high one of columnar form which adds much to the 
effectiveness of the figure, though it detracts somewhat from its poetry. 
Just the same difference is shown in the group of two ladies talking 
together (Fig. 27). It is from Myrina in Asia Minor, and obviously 
inspired by Tanagra types, but we are immediately impressed with the 
reality of the scene ; whatever the subject of the conversation, the talkers 
are engrossed in it, and the group gains immensely in value by the 
addition of this touch of realism. The Tanagra potter was, however, 
particularly happy in his rendering of figures or scenes in which gentle 
grace predominates, and one of his most attractive groups is that of the 
mother and child which has all the sweet serenity of a mediaeval Madonna 
(Fig. 25), but it is not a matter for surprise that with the growing 
taste for realism in art, his dainty productions ceased to please and had 
to give way to a coarser and more human type of figure. 
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“ The first of moital joys is health, 

Next beauty; and the thud is wealth, 

The fouith, all youth’s delights to pio\e, 

With those we lo\e.” — Translated by J. H. Merualf. 

*Yyta Lvetv plkv dpiorrov dvdpl Orard), 

Sevrepov 8e <pvdv Kakbv yevlcrd at, 

TO TpLTOV Se 7r\oVT€LV d8oA.O>S 

/cat to riraprov fffluv /xerd raw <f>ik<i)y. 

Bergk op. at. 1289. 

The Greek passion for beauty of form Jed to a cultus of youthful 
physical beauty and of its fortunate possessors ; the beauty of youth, 
the deformity of age, is the frequent theme of the Greek poets ; the 
pitifulness of growing old, of losing the vigour and freshness of 
youth, the horror and disgrace of physical decay, impressed the Greek 
imagination . 1 

“ The fruit of youth lemains 
Buef as the sunshine scatteied o’ei the plains, 

And when these shining homs have lied away, 

To die weie bettei than to breathe the day.” — Translated by F- Elton* 

The sentiment was no late importation into Greek literature, it 
finds voice even in Homer , 2 and the crowning argument used by 
Tyrtseus to incite the Spartan youth to prowess in war, is the cruelty 

1 p.tvwOa 8e yiyverai yfi'qs 

Kapiros, oarov, r hri yrjv KLhvarai rjikios, 
avrdp €7r7/v 87 / tovto rikos irapap.dxparai wprjs 
avTiKa T€0m/xerat fieknov rj ft lotos. 

Mimnermus, Frag. 2 ; Bergk op. ah 409. 


- Iliad \ xxii. 71 Jf. 
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of allowing an elder man to suffer death in battle, a death which 
would reveal the deformities of age, but which could only bring fresh 
glory to the beauty of youth . 1 

u Leave :u: our sues to stem the unequal light, 

Whose limbs aie neived no moie by buoyant might. 

Nor lagging baekwaid, let the youngei bieast 
Allow the man of age (a sight unblessed), 

To weltei in the combat’s foiemost thiust. 

His hoaiy head dishevelled in the dust 
And veneiable bosom bleeding bale: 

But youth’s fan foim, though fall’n, is e\ei fail, 

And beautiful m death the youth appeals, 

The hero youth who dies m blooming years.” 

Tunisia ted by T. Campbell. 

This idea is so characteristically Greek, so interwoven with the 

fibre of Greek life and thought, that it would be strange if the potter 
had not given expression to it. Every collection of Tatiagra figures 
contains a certain number of male types, and these almost without 

exception represent youths under twenty ; it is only very rarely that we 
find the portrait of a man of middle age, while old age is usually 
treated in a spirit of caricature, with special reference to its loss 

of figure; hair and teeth. 

Here again the statuettes afford valuable evidence of contemporary 
Greek taste and thought, and an interesting commentary on the 

statements of classical authors about the education and training of the 
Greek boy. 

This was conducted on principles diametrically opposed to those 
on which his sister was brought up, she entirely at home, he entirely 
away from it. This absence of family life is the weak point in the 
Greek social system ; a boy was removed from his mother’s care 

1 tous $€ TraXaioTepous wv ovk£tl yovvar £\atf>pd, 
jJA] Ka.Ta\d7rovT£<; <fie vycre, rob 5 yepaiovs* 
alcrxpbv ydp brj tovto per a TTpopd^oicn weerovra 
KU(r@ai 'irpocrOe veW avtSpa Trakaiorepov 
Y}§€ XevKOV £)(ovra i<dprj ttqXlov t€ yivetov 
Ovpbv onroTTvdovr dX.Kip.ov ev kovljj 
dt(T)(pd ruy 5 6<p6a\pois koX vepLzcrrjTQV iSuv 
Kal yvpiVftiOivTa' veoicri Se it dvr £tt£olk€V 

ocjsp eparrjs rjftrjs; dyXabv avOas — Tyrtteus, Bergk op, cit . 398. 
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when he was about seven, his father’s day was passed almost entirely 
away from home, and tenderly attached to their children as the Greeks 
were, this tenderness did not lead them to take an intelligent interest 
in a child’s upbringing, in which the parents had little share, for a 
father who had engaged an efficient attendant and competent in- 
structors for his son had done all that the most exacting theorist 
could require. 

The cause of this curiously detached attitude lies in the radical 
difference between the ancient and the modern conception of the 
objects of education. In our view education is directed to the 
advantage of the individual who belongs to himself, but the ancients 
sought the advantage of the State, to whom a man belonged. 

This theory carried to its logical conclusion would oblige the 
State to undertake the whole of a boy’s education, but save in Sparta, 
it contented itself with providing him with two years’ military train- 
ing at the age of eighteen, and left his previous studies to private 
enterprise. 

A Greek lad’s education therefore fell into two parts : the first 
from seven to eighteen years of age, the second, from eighteen to twenty. 
During this latter period it is easy to follow his life, but nQt so easy 
to discover how he spent the preceding eleven years in acquiring the 
very slender amount of knowledge which constituted a liberal education 
in a world which had not much past of its own, and had not yet 
learnt to take an interest in the past of “ barbarian ” nations. 

Until he was seven a boy remained in the charge of his mother 
and nurse, but about that age he passed into the care of an elderly 
male slave, called a pedagogue, who had no literary duties, but whose 
function it was to attend him to and from school, and to teach him 
the ordinary rules of good behaviour — “ not to sit with his feet crossed, 
nor to lean his chin on his hand ; not to stare about him in the 
streets, but to keep his eyes fixed modestly on the ground ; how to 
wear the big cloak which was his outdoor dress (Plate IV. )> and 
how to eat tidily, taking one finger to relishes and sauce, two to 
bread and fish.” The conventional representation of a pedagogue is 
an elderly man, with bald head, long beard and wrinkled forehead 
(Fig. 36). 
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There were three branches of learning — grammar, music and 
gymnastics ; until he was fourteen a boy was principally concerned 
with the two first-named, but at fourteen he was supposed to have 
finished his studies in “ grammar, ” and it was replaced by gymnastics, 
to which and music, he chiefly devoted his attention during the last 
four years of his school life. 

“ Grammar ” comprised reading, writing and a little elementary 
arithmetic. After three years' instruction the pupil could usually begin 
to read the poets ; his acquaintance with their works was not, how- 
ever, postponed until he could read them for himself. The great 
poets supplied the religious influence in Greek life, and a Greek child 
learnt by heart passages from Homer and Hesiod, as an English child 
learns passages from the Bible. These were committed to memory 
from the oral instruction of the teacher, and we now see why education 
proceeded at so leisurely a pace ; there were, of course, no home lessons, 
for there were no school books, and though a Greek boy had not 
continuous holidays, there were a sufficient number of public festivals 
to seriously interrupt the course of study, for during these the schools 
were closed, and it is recorded as characteristic of a mean man that he did 
not send jhis children to school during the month Anthesterion because 
half of it was occupied by public festivals, and he thereby saved a 
whole month's school fees ! 

Besides selections from the works of Homer and Hesiod, a Greek 
boy had to learn the many popular songs, hymns, catches, dirges and 
choral odes, knowledge of which constituted a liberal education. Few 
of these have come down to us, except in quotation, because the greater 
part of a Greek gentleman’s library was housed in his head, and every- 
body knew them by heart ; one of the finest, the u Song of Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton,” 1 which was the Athenian National Anthem (“Til 
wreath my sword in a myrtle bough”), is well known in translations 
to English readers. 

We learn from a terracotta statuette how writing was taught 
(Fig. 2 6 ) ; the teacher traced the letters on the wax-covered surface 
of a wooden tablet and guided the pupil’s hand over these lines until 

1 fiuprov KvVcxSl to <^op^crto. 

Calli stratus, Fiag. ii ; Beigk op . at . 1291. 
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he could form them for himself ; he also learnt to write in ink with 
a reed on papyrus, and as papyrus was expensive, these school exercises 
are usually written on the back of some other document. 

Numbers in Greek are denoted by the letters of the alphabet, 
differentiated by accents, a! = i, but ol = 1000, and the Greek boy 
learnt enough arithmetic to transact the ordinary business of life, but 
abstract quantities had no fascination for the Greek mind, and the 
followers of Pythagoras who devoted much time to their study were 
more concerned with the mystical qualities inherent in them than with 
their uses and capabilities. 

The Greeks attached more importance to the study of music than 
to any other branch of education. Reading and writing were com- 
paratively late innovations which old-fashioned folk viewed with some 
disfavour, but choral singing accompanied every public festival : 1 — 

“Oh, would I weie an ivory lyie ! 

A lyie of burnished i\oiy, 

That in the Dionysian chon 
Beauteous boys might cany me.” 

Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

A hymn was sung at every banquet before the symposion began, and 
catches, glees, and songs during it. Thus Socrates, to put an end to 
a discussion which was growing heated, says : 2 — u Well ! if we are all so 
eager to be heard at once, what fitter time than now to sing a song in 
chorus,” and started one, perhaps this by Hybrias the Cretan : 3 — 

1 E t#e Xvpa Ka\y] yevoi/JL'qv iXepavTLVT} 

Kal fXE KctXol TratSes pipotev Aiovvcriov is )(opov . 

Scholia 9 19; Bergk op. at . 1293. ) 

2 Xen., Symp . 7 , 1 . 

3 "Ecru p.01 7 tXovtos Nyas So pv kcu Lpos Sir, a!. 

Kal to KaXov Xatcrr/iov, TrpoftXyfia xpcoTos* 
touto) yap dp to, rourto 0ept£to, 
tovto) Trareu) rov a Svv otvov dP dpL'iriXoy 
to vtco Secnroras javolas k£kXy}plui. 

Tot be p.7) ToX^CovT e^etv Sopv Kal £l<f>os Sti\ jS\ 

Kai to KaXov XauTfjiov i rp6fiXv}p,a ^parros* 

Trdvres yovv TceTrTTj&Tas (dp,cf> t) 

ifiov . . . (ttpos)kvv€.vvtl (jtte) SecrrroTav 

Kal p,£yav jSaa-iXrja cfxDveovres- — Beigk op. at. 1295. 
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“My wealth's a buily spcai and bland, 

And a light good shield of hide untanned 
Which on my aim I buckle. 

With these I plough, I leap, I sow, 

With these I make the sweet wine flow, 

And all aiound me tiuckle. 

But your wights that take no pnde to wield 
A massy speai and well-made shield, 

Noi joy to diciw the swoid. 

Oh! I bung these heaitless, hapless diones 
Down m a tnce on their manow-bones, 

To call me king and loid ! ” — Translated by T. Campbell. 

Then there were drinking songs : 1 — 

“To be bowed with gnef is folly, 

Naught is gained by melancholy, 

Bettei than the pam of thinking 
Is to steep the sense in drinking.” 

Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

and many others, each with its own traditional air, knowledge of which 
was as necessary as a knowledge of the alphabet, for ignorance showed 
lack of breeding. 

Music included proficiency on some instrument, usually the lyre ; at 
one time the flute was in fashion, but, besides being ungraceful, it was a 
solo instrument, and, as such, left to professional artists, the gentleman’s 
object being merely to accompany himself when he sang. 

The amusements of a Greek boy did not differ materially from those 
of any other boy. We get a list of his favourite toys from a dedicatory 
epigram, which show that boy tastes have not changed much in two 
thousand years .* 2 

1 Oil xpi] Katcoicn Oufiov hriTpkrrqv' 

'TrpQKOxj/Ofxev yap ouSev dcrdfievot , 
w /3vk)(L, (fidp/jiaKOV odpicrroiq 
otvov iveiKafJiivoLS ji€$v(rO r qv. 

Alcaeus, Bergk op. nt. 941 (Schol. 35). 

- 'Evcj>Y}{i6v tol cr<paipav, ivKporaXov re 3 hXoKXqs 
Tp/xa?/, ravTYjv , m 'givirjv 7rXaTuyr}V } 
aarrpaydXas O’ at<s 7roXX } iirepLqvaro, Kal top eX lktov 
popLpov, Kovpocrvvrjs iralyvi^ dveKpepbacrev. 

Leonidas, Anthol. Pal. vi. 309. 
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“To Hermes, this fail ball of pleasant sound, 

This boxen lattle full of lively noise, 

These maddening bones, this top well spinning lound, 

Philocles offers heie, his boyhood’s toys.” 

Translated by Lord Neaves. 

And besides these, numbers of toys — -jugs, dolls (Fig. 2), cups, carts, 
animals (Plate IV. and Fig. 1) have been found in the tombs, and one 
Athenian father mentions that he bought his son a toy cart and horse 
with his first juror’s fee. Two of our statuettes represent boys in 
holiday trim, the one wrapped in a huge mantle, with a fillet on his 
head (Plate IV.), waiting to take part in some festival, the other with 
a ball in one hand, and a bag of knuckle-bones in the other (Plate IV.), 
just off to play with a comrade. These knuckle-bones took the place of 
our marbles in the favour of school-boys, and we learn that one Konnaros 
won eighty of them as a writing-prize (see page 5). 

At about fourteen a boy began his gymnastic training, which included 
running, leaping, hurling the quoit and throwing the javelin. The 
gymnasia in which the boys trained were private ones, under private 
teachers, the public ones being reserved for the ephebi and the older men. 
At all the great games there were contests for boys, whose victories 
were duly honoured in song by Pindar and the later lyrists. Among the 
upper classes at Athens riding was a favourite amusement, and the last 
four years of the boy’s school life was spent in learning the arts he would 
have to practise as an ephebe ; he was still, however, under the care of 
his pedagogue, and the strictest rules were laid down for his behaviour ; 
the market-place and the law-courts were forbidden ground to him ; he 
was enjoined not to dawdle in the streets on his way home from 
school, to observe silence in the presence of his elders, and, in a word, to 
cultivate that modest and shamefaced reserve which was the crown of 
virtuous youth. 

At eighteen he became a citizen, and entered on his two years’ military 
training. He doffed the great mantle and fillet, his boy dress, and 
assumed the traditional dress of the ephebe class, which he had now 
entered, the chlamys, or short cloak, and petasos, or sun-hat, with 
which the statuettes have made us familiar (Fig. 28). This was a 
Thessalian riding costume, and adopted by all Greek states as a fighting 
or travelling garb. At Athens the chlamys worn on state occasions 
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was dark, but this was a local fashion, mourning for the last king 
Kodros of blessed memory, and as a rule it was white or coloured. 

The Athenian ephebe was drilled for a year at Athens, then armed 
publicly with lance and buckler at the shrine of Agraulos, where he 
swore 1 not to abandon his comrade in arms, to fight for hearth and 
home and his country’s gods, to obey all magistrates and to respect the 
belief of his ancestors, “ so help me Aglauros, Enyalios, Ares, Zeus, 
Thallo Auxo and Hegemone.” His second year was spent in the 
frontier guard of which there were two branches, infantry and cavalry, 
and at its expiration he was free from further service, unless war broke 
out. 

In the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. an ephebe was entirely occupied 
with physical culture ; but in later times he was expected to continue his 
other studies, and a Greek writer draws the following picture of a well- 
born youth’s day 2 : — “ He rises early from his unluxurious bed, washes 
away the remains of sleep from his eyelids with pure water, and with his 
classic cloak fastened on his shoulders by a clasp, he leaves his father’s 
house with downcast eyes, looking at no one whom he meets. He is 
escorted by a decorous train of servants and pedagogues, who bear after 
him the honourable material for toil, no ivory combs to smooth his 
locks, no painted pictures of beauteous objects, no mirrors, but in their 
stead writing-tablets, volumes which enshrine the value of ancient deeds, 
and, if he is going to his music-master, his lyre. When his mind is 
satiated with lessons diligently learnt, he trains his body by liberal 
exercise ; in peace he practises the arts of war, casting the javelin, and 
hurling the dart with steady hand. Then come the sports of the 
palaestra, and under the sun’s fierce rays he rolls his body in the dust 
till the sweat drops from it in the struggle. Next a brief bath and a 
frugal meal, and then his masters come again, expounding which hero 
was brave and which prudent, and who was famed for justice, who for 
temperance. Night puts an end to toil, and recruited by needful food, 
he enjoys the sound and refreshing slumber which is the reward of 
hard work.” 

The statuettes show us this model youth on his way to the palaestra 
(Big. 28), strigil and oil-flask in hand. It must not, however, be 

1 Stob/eus, Florileg. 41, N. i+i. 2 Lucian, Amor. 44, 45. 
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supposed that he had no amusements ; of these cock-fighting was one of 
the most popular ; another statuette shows us a somewhat older youth 
(Fig. 2 9), no longer wearing his working-dress, but draped in a mantle of 
ceremony, with a woollen fillet wreathed with ivy on his head, on his 
way to a feast with his pet cock under his arm. In addition to the 
amusements of private life, the young man, as the flower of the state, and 
therefore most pleasing to the gods, took a prominent part in all festal 
processions, embassies, etc. 

A Greek usually married young, but that made little difference in his 
way of life, for a for a man to remain indoors, instead of devoting 
himself to outdoor pursuits is a thing discreditable,” and an Athenian 
gentleman in the fourth century b.c. gave the following account of his 
day to Socrates : 1 — 

“ Why then, my habit is to rise early when I may still expect to 
find at home this, that, or the other friend whom I may wish to see. 
Then, if anything has to be done in town, I set off to transact the 
business and take a walk ; or if there is none, my groom leads my 
horse on to the farm. I follow, and so make the country road my walk, 
which suits me as well or better than pacing up and down the colonnade. 
After I have looked round the farm I generally mount my horse and 
take a canter. I put him through his paces, avoiding neither slopes, 
ditches, nor streams, only taking care not to lame him. That done, the 
groom leads him home, and I return too, partly walking, partly running, 
and when I get home I have a bath and a rub down, and then I take my 
midday meal*” 

This was rather an exceptional way of life for a townsman, though 
it must fairly represent the ordinary pursuits of a country gentleman, 
of whom Fig. 30 gives us an excellent portrait, a burly, rough-looking 
person in military costume, who would come up to Archilochus’ idea of 
what a soldier should be. 2 

1 Xen. (Economic us , u, 14 — 18. 

2 Ou (juXiai Ayav (rrparrjybv ovSe h ia7r€ir\ type evov, 
cmSe oerr pv^ouri yavpov ov S’ vire^ypyjA vov, 
dAAtt pjOL (TfUKpQS TLS urj Kol TT€pl KVYjpL aq i$€LV 
pot/co?, derep oAftos f3efir}Ku)<s ttoctctl, Kapbtrjs 7rAeo?. 

Beigk op. cit. 698. 
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u Boast me not youi valiant captain 

Stiuttmg fierce with measuied stude, 

Glorying m his well-tnmnied beazd and 
Wa\y ringlet’s measuied piide. 

Mine be he that’s shoit of statuie, 

Firm of foot with cuned knee, 

Heart of oak m limb and featuie, 

And of coinage bold and free.” 

Ti emulated by J. H. Merivale. 

Most dwellers in towns spent the morning in the agora, where they 
did the household shopping, and in the law courts, where a good deal of 
time was taken up in the performance of civic duties, and took their 
exercise in the colonnades. 

Afternoon and evening were the hours consecrated to social inter- 
course ; the evening meal was served about sunset, and after it the 
guests, having offered three libations, sang a hymn such as the 
following : 1 — 

“ Pray we 01 not, gieat Jove, do thou supply 
All good ; all harm, e’en to oui prayers, deny.” 

Translated by Dr. H. Wellesley. 

as a prelude to the symposion or drinking-feast, at which they 
entertained each other with songs, riddles and discussions On very 
grand occasions the assistance of professional musicians and dancing-girls 
was called in. A statuette shows us one of these with balls in her hands 
(Plate VII.), “ and with these in her hands she falls to dancing, and the 
while she dances she flings them into the air, overhead she sends them 
twirling, judging the time they must be thrown to catch them as they 
fall in perfect time.” 

Sometimes a symposion was a mere drinking bout, but though we 
can hardly believe that it was such a “ feast of reason and a flow of 
soul” as Plato and Xenophon suggest, its attraction lay not only in its 
opportunity for drinking, it was a means of social intercourse. A Greek 
found no pleasure complete unless “ enjoyed with friends,” and his 
feeling is well expressed in the words of a popular refrain — 

1 Zev f 3 a(Ti\zv, rex jj.lv icrOXa rat cv^o/aAotg- rat avtvKTOis 
afijjit StSov' ra SI Xvypa rat ev)(0 jxivoiv arrepyKOts. 

AnthoiL PaL x. 108 
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“ Quaff with me the pm pie wine, 

And in youthful pleasuies join ; 

Ci own with me thy flowing ban, 

With me love the beauteous fair ; 

When sweet madness fills my soul, 

Rave thou too, without conti ol; 

When I’m sobei, sink with me 

Into dull sobnety.” 1 — Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

Turning from the lessons the statuettes teach us to the statuettes 
themselves, it will be noticed at once how few they are in 'comparison 
with their feminine counterparts, about one in fifteen is the usual propor- 
tion. All the specimens, however, merit careful attention ; the figure on 
Plate IV. representing a laughing boy, is noticeable not only for its 
expression, which is unusually animated for a terracotta statuette, but 
for the extreme care with which all the details of the costume are 
rendered, mantle, fillet and sandals fastened with cross-way thongs. 
Another (Plate IV.) has an interesting peculiarity of technique, the 
nude portions are not merely dipped in lime-wash and then painted, they 
are enamelled in colour, and hence the excellent preservation of the 
surface and the colour. The same technique appears in several other 
statuettes in the British Museum collection representing Leda and the 
swan, a grotesque old woman, etc. In the first century b.c. the potters 
of Centorbi in Sicily reverted to this technique with great success, an 
Eros (Plate VIII.) has the nude portions enamelled in pink, and other 
statuettes in a lurid purple which is the reverse of pleasing. 

In order to fully appreciate the excellence of the Tanagra statuettes 
at their best period we have only to compare Fig. 28 and Fig. 29, both 
representing the semi-nude figure of a youth. The graceful, easy pose, 
the effective contrast of the nude forms and the drapery, the gentle 
expression of the Tanagra youth, make up an artistic whole in which we 
see the ideal ephebe of Greek fancy ; the other figure, which probably 
comes from the neighbouring district of Eretria, and belongs to a later 
period, gives us a faithful and conscientious portrait of the ephebe as he 
was, seen through a less artistic medium than the Praxitelean ideal. 

1 %vv /not 7rtve, crvvrjft a, (rvvepa, c rvcrr^avrjcjyQpa^ 
aw pioi fxaivojj,ev(a /xatVeo, aw crdxf>povi crwcfapovei. 

Praxilla, Bergk op. at. Frag. 1293. 
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The same may be said of the stalwart warrior shown in Fig, 30, who 
bears the same relation to the youthful armed warriors found among 
Tanagra figures, that the female figures from Corinth and Eretria do 
to the ordinary Tanagra type : he has gained in character what he has 
lost in grace. 

If we may judge from the infrequency with which they were repro- 
duced by foreign workshops, the masculine types did not enjoy the 
same favour as the feminine ones, and this was probably the case ; they 
were consecrated to the glory of the ephebe, and represent a phase of life 
and thought which was too local, too exclusively Greek to appeal to 
nations among whom it did not exist. 



CHAPTER VII 


STATUETTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF MYTH AND LEGEND 

“To shaggy Pan and all the wood-nymphs fan, 

Fast by the lock this giateful offenng stands, 

A shepheid’s gift — to those who gave him theie 
Rest, when he fainted in the sultiy an, 

And leached him sweetest water with their hands . i} 

Translated by J. W. Rurgon. 

^pi^oKo/jia rdSe II aid Kal avXidcnv Oiro Nu/x<j!>ui 9 
Sc bpov V 7 TO CTKOTTLaS ©ei/SoT09 oiovop.o'i' 
ovveyl V 7 T ’ aCpXiov Oepeos /xeya KeKfirjcora 
iravcrav, ope^acrat X € P (r ' L ^Xtxpov vSc op. 

Anyte, AnthoL Pal \ x\i. ( App . Plan.) 291. 

The border-land of Greek mythology is peopled with a throng of 
beings neither human nor divine, satyrs, nymphs — “ those daughters 
fair of JEgis-bearing Jove,” — and nereids, who filled a very large place 
in popular fancy, and who, especially to the country folk, were ever- 
present and very real. The shepherd heard them as he wandered 
with his flocks among the mountains : 1 — 

“ Pan on his oaten pipes awakes the stiain, 

And fills with dulcet sounds the pastoial plain; 

Lured by his notes the nymphs their boweis forsake, 

From eveiy mountain, lunnmg stream and lake, 

Fiom every hill and ancient grove around, 

And in the mazy dance trip o’ei the giound.” 

Translated by J. H. Merjvale. 

it was the wood-nymphs whom he thanked for grateful shade at 
noon-day, and for the fresh springs at which his parched flock slaked 

1 A vtos iirel arvpLyyi p.e\(£era.L emeX-dScp II av 
vypov lets &VKT&V x € Ags vi rep /caXu/xtov* 
at Se 7 T€pi£ OaXepotart x°p^ v ttootj/ icrrrjcravro 
YSpidBes vvp.cj>(u, vvpLcfxu 'A/xaSpudSes. 

Plato, Flag. 24.; Bergk op tit. 625. 

65 F 
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their thirst ; it was Pan who sent the hunter home with well-filled 
bag. These spirits were not all beneficent : the nymphs waited at the 
bottom of the reedy pools, and dragged the shepherds down to death ; 
the sailor saw the nereids dancing and singing on the tops of the waves, 
and prayed that they might not wish him to dwell with them in the 
halls of their father Nereus, and so these minor divinities were the objects 
of a more constant and careful worship than the great Olympian gods 
and goddesses who were the official protectors of states and cities. 

The townsman into whose life wood-nymphs and nereids er 1 
in a far less degree, peopled his world with attendant spirits, . 
particularly concerned with the occupations of a human life in n, 
relations to other human lives, — who presided over its every act from 
birth to death, and had charge of everything connected with it 
from a lady’s wool-basket to the cups for a drinking feast. The 
form under which popular fancy conceived these attendant spirits was 
very vague and indefinite, until Greek literature crystallized them into 
shape by providing art with a series of graceful conceptions to which 
it gave plastic expression. The potters could not neglect so fertile 
field and one so admirably suited to the character of their wares, ar 
in every centre of production we find figures which are neithe 
presentments of divinities nor studies from real life, but someth) 
between the two, the form of which varies according to local taste 

It is to this class that the semi-nude maidens and winged childi 
of Tanagra belong ; in Athens the spirits take a severer, more sculptu 
form, often of fully-draped female figures both winged and wingless : 
Myrina we find floating youths and maidens changed by the addition of 
a pair of wings into Eros and Nike, and in Italy, too, the same winged 
youthful forms occur, usually semi-nude and leaning against a pillar. 

The grave and stately maiden with arms uplifted (Fig. 16) is 
a fine specimen of the type which these figures take under the influence 
of the delicate and rather severe laws of Attic taste, but we can 
hardly picture her as presiding over a wool-basket or a mirror — 
rather she is one of the maidens to whom Athene committed the 
care of the youthful Ericthonios, or a divine attendant bearing water for 
the purification of those about to sacrifice to the “ deathless gods,” and 
is a worthy sister of the beautiful little nude cup-bearer (Plate VI.), 
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crowned with ivy, who is one of the gems of the British Museum 
collection. This figure, owing to its beauty, is known as Ganymede, 
the cup-bearer of Zeus, but it would be equally well adapted for the 
genius of a symposion, waiting with jug and cup to minister to the 
pleasure of the guests. 

The maidens and winged children of Tanagra are separated from 
these two Attic figures by a wide difference of taste. The local 
preference, as we have already seen, was for delicately idealized 
m , and so we find that the supernatural character of these 
.xv ant spirits is indicated not by giving them wings, but by partially 
uijdraping them and seating them out of doors to show that they 
were not to be taken for mere mortal maidens (Plate VIII.), but for 
the genii who presided at their toilet, their games and their pleasures. 
Sometimes they hold a mirror, sometimes a fruit, a mask, or a 
tambourine, but little importance can be attached to these accessories 
which were distributed very much according to the caprice of the potter. 
The winged figures of Tanagra are the little loves afterwards so dear 
Hellenistic art, distinguished only from mortal children by their 
lglets (Plate V.). These loves are not the great god Eros of early 
•eek mythology, nor even the naughty boy-love of the earlier poets 

8).i 

“ Irmumeiable cm ling ti esses giace 
His impudent and lakish face, 

His hands aie tiny, but their powei 
Extends to Pluto’s gloomy bowei. 

The peevish urchin carnes wings 

With which from heart to heait he spiings, 

As little buds, from spray to spray 

Fly carelessly, in wanton play .” — Translated by Rev. W. Shepherd. 

Not content with one love, later lyrists brought into being a whole 
troop of loves to sport and play with human hearts : 2 — 

1 ^jvirXompov to mpavov, S J Ira pov to rn-poaromov. 

ptKKvXa pkv Trjvu) ra paKpa /3aAAe<,. 

fidXXm /cas ? A ^ipovra ml ’A iSeco fiacrikyja. — Moschus, Id. i. 12 — 15. 

2 Ovk dip! ovS Irimr Suo kukocti, ml Komm tpsv' 

*Qpu)T€s, TI KdKOV TOVTO 3 Ti pe <j>Xiy€T€ ; 

’ r B.v yap iya) ti iraOw, rt vrorfcreTe j $t)Xov, ’'Epam-sr 
cos to 7 rdpos 7rai^ear$ 7 dcjypove s avTpaydXovs. 

Asklepiades, AnthoL PaL xii. 46. 
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“ Ye loves why doth it so content ye 
To lend the heaits of men? 

Think, loves, if mischief should beset me, 

Would it not grieve you then ? 

No I by my faith 1 you’d straight foiget me, 

And to youi dice again 1 ” — Translated by C. Merivale. 

The Tatiagra sprites assume the form of these latest creations of 
Greek literature ; they flit and float about and personify the pleasure 
they dispense to mortals. Sometimes they are crowned and wreathed, 
they play on divers instruments, they muffle themselves up coquettishly 
in tKeir cloaks in imitation of human beings, sometimes they bear 
mirrors, caskets, fans (Plate V.) or perfumes, but whatever the 
occupation of the moment, whether to serve beauty, or to promote 
the mirth of a banquet, they dance gaily along, adding to the joy of 
life by the zest with which they perform their duties. 

If we turn to the woodland spirits ruled over by 

u Pan, the cloven-footed deity, 

Dread king of sylvan Aicady,” 

not the least picturesque among them are the satyrs, the wild men of 
the woods, rough and unkempt, with forms cast in human mould, but 
covered with shaggy hair, and with a little feathery tail and pigs’ ears 
to mark their beast nature. 

The satyr of Greek literature is a creature “flown with insolence 
and wine,” skilled in the dance, revelling and rioting over the country 
in the train of Dionysos, but there is an earlier tradition of a gentler 
satyr-race whose haunts were where 1 

u Through orchard plots with fragrance crowned, 

The clear cold fountain muimuiing flows, 

And foiest leaves with lusthng sound, 

Invite to soft repose.” — Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

To one of these Greek legend gave a name, Marsyas, and told 
his story thus : — Marsyas (Fig. 34), like Pan, was a skilled performer 
on the reed pipes, and in an evil hour he drew near to listen to the 
dulcet strains which Athene was drawing from a double flute, her own 

1 ’A Se (vSoip) tf/typov KeXdSei 81 icrSav 
fjLaXcvwv, aWvcrorofjLivoiv cjivWtov 

, K&fia mrappei, — Sappho, Frag. 4; Bergk op. cit . 881. 
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invention, to imitate the dying shrieks of the gorgon IVtedusa , but 
when she saw herself mirrored in a forest pool 1 

“ Athena flung away, 

Fiom hei pure hand, the noxious instalments 
It late had touched, and thus did say, 
i Hence, ye banes of beauty, hence ! 

What? Shall I my cliaims disgiace, 

By making such an odious face? 5 *’ — Translated by J. H. Mfrivall. 

Marsyas laughed, but he picked up the discarded flutes, and 
entranced with their music and certain of success, challenged Apollo to 
a contest in which the victor was to work his will on the vanquished. 
The upshot of the trial Alcaeus tells : 2 * * — - 

“ No moie, mid Phrygian pines, the tnlls 
Of the sweet-sounding flute Athena flung away 
Will echo as of yoie among the listening hills. 

Hushed now, pool Satyi, is thy pleasant lay, 

Fast bound thy hands, foi that thy mortal bieath 

And goatheid pipes, feaied not to vie 

With Phoebus* golden lyie, and thou of death, 

Hast gamed the ciown, not victoiyP* 

Marsyas was flayed alive by Apollo’s orders, but our statuette 
does not deal with the last scene in the tragedy, we only see him in 
festal trim, playing on his pipes, a wreath of ivy-leaves in his hair, 
a cloak floating over his shoulders, hair and beard well brushed, as 
if to heighten the contrast between the crouching figure and the 
glorious beauty of his invisible antagonist. The artist has not shrunk 
from emphasizing all the details of his beast nature, shaggy pelt, 
pointed ears and feathery tail. The legend, as typifying the triumph 

1 *A fi\v ’A Oava 

opyav’ ippt\f/ev 6* Upas airo ^apo?, 

€171 re t' ’'Tapper auryca, (nb/jMTi Xv/aa, 

ov /xe raS’ iycb kclkotoltl SiSw/xi. — M elanippides, Beigk op. cit . 1245. 

2 O vk€t avd &pvyLY}v Triruorpo^oi/ ok 7roT€, piiXij/ as 
Kpovfia Sl evrpyjrotiv cj>6eyy6p>€.vos bovdfcoiv 

ovff €TL cra?9 TraXdfJicus T piroiviBos epyov ’ABdvas, 
a)? 7 rpiv €7rav6r}0’ei vvp,(f>oyeves 2 arvpe . 

A r) yap dXvKT07r ibais cr^tyyi? X € V ja? ovveKa <&ql(3o) 

Ovaros kb)V, Oelav els cptv r/vrcacras* 

Atorol S’ ol Kkd^ovres Icrov <poppuyyi p.eXi)(pbv 

w7racrav ueOXoiv ov c rre<fcos aXX* diSav. — AnthoL P Vz/.Jxvi. j^App. Plan.) 8 . 
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of Greek over barbarian, was a favourite one with the artists of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, who feeling the impolicy of laying so much 
stress on Marsyas’ beast nature, made him human, save for his ears — 
and the wits of Athens made merry over the Satyr of Praxiteles who 
had lost his tail ! 

Another woodland musician (Plate VI.) challenged Apollo 1 — 

. “Pan, the blight-hailed god of Pastoial, 

Goat-footed, two-homed, amoious of noise, 

Who jet is lean and loveless and doth owe, 

By lot, all loftiest mountains ci owned with snow, 

All tops of hills and cliffy highnesses, 

All sylvan thickets; and the foitiesses 
Of thorniest queaches heie and theie doth iove. J> 

Translated by T. Chapman. 

the gay insouciant being, leader of sylvan mirth and revelry, whose 
appearance so charmed the gods in festal assembly in Olympos, that 
“ they call the name of him Pan because he delighted them all” and 
to whom mortals sang . 2 

44 Io Pan 1 we sing to thee, 

King of famous Aicady! 

Mighty dancei ! follower fiee 
Of the nymphs, mid spoit and glee 1 
Io Pan, sing merrily, 

To oui men y minstielsy.” — Translated by J. H. Merivale. 

To charm the mountain nymphs, Pan fashioned the reed pipes, 
and challenged Apollo to prove his lyre the better instrument. 
Worsted in the contest he withdrew to his woodland fastnesses, content 

1 aiynrodrjv, dixipcnra, (jnXoKpOTov, o<tt avoi Trtcrr) 
devdprjevT dpvBis cjkotra x°P°V^ (TL vvfipats, 
cure kclt aXy'iXnros Trirpyjs (ttu/ 3 overt K&prjva 
ILav\ dvaK€K\6pu€v at, vojxiov 6zbv y dyXalOetpov 
avxprj€vO\ os iravra X6<j>ov vi <j>6evTa XiXoyxe 
xal Kopv<j>d<s dpi W Kal Trerpr/tVTa xiXevOa 
poira d 7 evfla. koX 4 V#a did pwtrqia i tvkvcl, 

Homer, Hymn to Pan, i — 7. 

2 ’O Hap, ? Ap/caStas fteSeW KXaevvds, 
dpx^errd, Bpo/xiais 07 raSc Nu/x<£ats, 
yeXacreias, $ Ilav, ip e/xats 
tvfypocrvvaicri, rahrS’ do idols /ce^ap^/xevos. 

Schol. Callistr. 5 ; Bergk op. cit . 1288. 
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with the adoration of his special votaries the shepherds and hunters, 
and many were the offerings made 

46 To shaggy Pan, and all the wood-nymphs fan.” 

He was himself a mighty hunter, the character in which our statuette 
represents him with scrip and staff (Plate VI.), and he was moreover 
the patron of all simple light-hearted folk, and more than any other 
divinity typifies that delight in living which is the keynote of the 
Greek attitude towards life and death. To the Greek “life” was 
earthly life, this world was beautiful, and the best he had to hope 
for in the nether world was a poor, faint copy of its joys ; it is this 
love of life, this joy in the mere fact of being alive, not dead, which 
separates the ancient world so sharply from the modern, — to the Greek, 
life was not a vale of tears, it was a garden full of flowers with 

u Gathei ye loses while ye may, 

Old time will still be flying, 33 

for a motto, and it is this joyous spirit, of which Pan was the outward 
expression, which is such a joy and refreshment to our world in its inter- 
vals of sighing “ vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The popularity in legend and in art of the sea-nymphs, the 
nereids, is in striking contrast to the silence of Greek literature about 
them ; there they hardly appear at all, and then only in the train of 
their sister Thetis, but doubtless their importance in legend is largely 
due to their connection with the story of Achilles and the events of 
his brief life. 

When Homer tells the tragic tale of how Achilles lost his dearest 
friend Patroklos 1 — 

“ Whom I honouied most 
Of all my comrades, loved him as my soul ; 

Him have I lost; and Hector from his coipse 

Hath snipped those aims, those weighty, beauteous aims, 

A maivel to behold, which fiom the gods 

Peleus received, a gloiious gift. 53 — Lord Derby’s Translation . 

1 €tt€l (j>l\os a iraipos 
IIaTpo/cA. 09 , tov iycb 7 repl Travrcuv rlov iralpow 
tcrov ip,rj KecjiaXrj, tov tt7ra>/Vecra, reu^ea 8’ "E/crcop 
8r/cocrag aTreSixre TreA-copta, Oavpia lh£(rdai 
KctXd' — Iliad y xviii. 80 — 84. 
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how at the prayer of his goddess-mother, silver-footed Thetis, Hephaistos 

fashioned for him J - — 

u A shield vast and stiong, 

A bieastplate, dazzling blight as flame of file, 

And next, a weighty helmet for his head, 

Fair lichly wi ought, with ciest of gold above, 

Then last, well-fitting gi eaves of pliant tin.” — Lord Derby’s Translation, 

he passes over the delivery of the armour in a few words , 2 

u She, like a falcon, daited swiftly down, 

Chaiged with the glittenng aims Hephaistos wi ought.” — Ibid. 

but for some reason, possibly this very reticence, the scene took hold 
of popular fancy, which decorated and adorned it with the graceful 
figures of Thetis’ sister-nereids, the sea-maids throng , 3 

“Whose dance ernings 
The eternal livei springs, 

When dances heaven star glancing 
Adoiingly, 

And the white moon is dancing.” — Translated by W. Way. 

and instead of the solitary figure of Thetis we see 4 

“The sea maids flitting by shoies Euboean, 
r Fiom the depths wheie the golden anvils aie 

Of the file god, a hero’s harness beaung.” — Ibid, 

The story gains in grace what it loses in pathos, for our attention 
is distracted from the doomed figure of Achilles, to the graceful sisters 

1 ttoU t Si 7 rpd)T«TTa crcLKog (iiya re cmfiapov re, 

Tei 5 f apa ol dcoprjKa cjxttiVOTepov 7 rvpos avyrjs. 
revfe Si ol KopvOcL /Bpuipyp', KpoTu<j>OL<$ dpapvtav 
Ka\i}V SatSaXiyv, iirl 8e xpvcreov A ocfaov, tjkcv, 

rev^e Si ol KinyuSas iavov KiurtnripoiQ . — Iliad, xviii. 6oH — 612. 

2 V S’ Is vrjas wave Oeov irdpa Si opa <j>ipovcra. — IbuL XiX. 3. 

8 ore Kal Atos dorrepu)'ir()<s 

dve)( 6 pevarev alOrjp 
Xcapeva Se SeAdm 

ml 7 revrijKovTa Kopai 
N? 7 peos at Kara 7 rovrov 
devacov re 7 roTapL&v. 

Siva s yppevopLev at. — E urip. Ion . 1078^ 

4 N^/rpBes 8’ Euy8ot8as d/cras \11rovcra1 
Tl^attrrou xpvcriuv aK/xoi'cnv 

po)( 9 ovs fhrTrttrrds e<j>epov rev^iwv. — Eurip. Elect . 442 jf. 
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who bear their heavy burdens so lightly over the sea. It is this 
version of the legend which our statuette illustrates (Fig. 32), and 
borrowing yet another touch from popular fancy, adds a dolphin steed, 
the good-humoured clumsy beast, who plays so important a part in all 
sea legends, and forms a piquant contrast to the graceful maiden who 
sits securely upon his back, giving all her care to the helmet 

u Fan lichly wi ought, with ciest of gold above.” 

The composition is worthy of note for two reasons ; it illustrates 
a definite legend, and it is evidently a close copy of some famous 
sculptural group. Statuettes inspired by some famous statue are not 
rare, but in that case the potter usually simplifies the design, and gives 
only its main features ; here he has given the details of the original, the 
round face, small head with its close curls, the attitude of the Nereid, 
sitting tight on her dolphin, the wind-blown drapery strained tightly 
across her knees by the pace at which the dolphin dashes along, even the 
elaborate helmet, difficult though its reproduction was in clay. The 
same design appears on the lid of a little gold box (Fig. 33) of fifth- 
century (405 b.c.) Attic workmanship, and considering the great interest 
taken at Athens in all matters pertaining to the sea, it is not strange if 
the potter attempted a cheap reproduction of a popular group. His 
copy is not highly finished, the hair is only roughly indicated at the back 
of the head, the graving tool has slipped at the corner of the mouth, 
giving the face rather a sulky expression, one hand is a flat, shapeless 
mass, the fingers of the other are not separated and contrast curiously 
with the care bestowed on the helmet, but the latter is the keynote of the 
composition ; a Nereid on a dolphin might be 1 

66 escorting Achilles, the fleet- foot sen 
Of Thetis, with King Agamemnon, on 
Unto wheie bioad Simois, seaward cieeping 

Rippled and glitteied on Trojan strand.” — Translated by W. Way. 

but a Nereid with a helmet in her hands could only be journeying to 
Achilles’ tent. The beautiful design, the clumsy hands, and the elabor- 

1 Tropev ojv tov rot? ©eriSos 
Kov(j>ov aX.jxa ttoS toy 
ervv ’ AyapL€fJLVovi Tptoia? 

brl '$i/L 0 WTL&a<s aKrds — Eurip. Elect . 437 jfl 
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ate helmet are all typical of a Greek potter’s work, for it was grace and 
novelty of design, not finish of detail, which was expected of it. 

The humorous side of Greek life is the only one about which the 
statuettes tell us nothing, because the intense objection which the Greeks 
had to absolute realism in art, led them to exclude a class of subject, 
the comic, in which we should have thought that they, with their keen 
sense of humour, would delight, but comic events happen only in real life 
and generally lose their point when transferred to that ideal world which, 
in the eyes of the Greeks, was the only sphere of art ; art could 
however represent a scene from real life in a spirit of jest, if that scene 
could be transferred from the real to the ideal world. 

The accompanying statuette (Fig. 36) is an excellent example of 
this ; at first sight it represents an every-day scene, a pedagogue with his 
young charge, but a closer inspection shows that the pedagogue has a 
socratic satyr face and pig’s ears, that he holds a wine-jar on his head, and 
the child a bunch of grapes in his hand, and that the group therefore 
represents an elderly Seilenos taking the little god Dionysos to school, 
and thoughtfully bearing a jar of wine for their, mutual refreshment 
there. The humour of the situation lies in the idea of a Seilenos, a 
maudlin ^old good-for-nothing, assuming the functions of a governor, and 
of the god Dionysos walking sedately to school through the streets like 
a good little boy. 

The Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor and Italy did not share this 
objection to realism in art, and we find countless “ comic ” figures, 
caricatures of the physical defects of the weaker parts of the population, 
the old, the crippled, the slaves, the actors. There are of course some 
character-studies from real life among the Greek statuettes (Fig. 24), 
but they are meant not to give a funny portrait, but a true one, whereas 
the Hellenistic figures are deliberate caricatures for the purpose of raising 
a laugh. The Hellenistic sense of humour was a more brutal thing, 
aniused by physical peculiarities, whereas the Greek required the skilful 
commingling of incongruous ideas, as for instance the conjunction of a 
Seilenos and a pedagogue in one and the same person. 

For this reason parodies, in our sense of the word, the degrading of 
the ideal into the real, are almost unknown in Greek art, for the only 
permissible parody was one which remained in the world of fancy. 
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An amusing instance of such is the accompanying travesty of the 
Hermes -of Praxiteles, where instead of the graceful figure in the prime 
of manly beauty, we see an ugly old satyr (Fig. 35), whose ugliness is 
only intensified by his wreath. To parody the group by turning 
Hermes into a slave, and Dionysos into a squalling baby would not 
have been permissible. 

It is this apt association of incongruous ideas to which the ancient 
world applied the term “ Attic salt ” ; the salt is apt to lose its savour 
in translation, but there is one little folk-song, on the theme of “ the 
pot called the kettle black,” which may bear the test. 3 

“With his claw the snake surpnsing 
Thus the ciab kept moralizing — 

Out on all such turns and graces, 

Stiaight’s the woid foi honest paces.” 

Translated by D. K. Sandford. 

The bulk of the statuettes reproduced in the present publication are 
in the British Museum, and my thanks are due both to the Trustees, and 
to Mr. A. S. Murray, Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, for permission to use them for this purpose. To Mr. 
Murray I have also to express my warmest thanks for his kindness, not 
only on this but on many other occasions, and for the unfailing interest, 
patience, and courtesy with which he has always helped me in my work. 

] 'O KapKivos €<j>a, 

X f Va rov o<juv \af3ix>v, 

€v0vv XPV r < JV eTOUpOV €fJLfJL€V 
/cat jjl 7] (TKoXia cjypove tv. 

JBergk op. at. Schol. 1 6 ; Frag. 1292. 
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I. A TOY ANIMAT. 

2 A DO LI. 

3. WOMAN KNEADING BREAD 

4. NIKE WITH AN ALABASTRON 

5. NIKE 

6. MOULD AND CAST 

7. EROS BURNING A BUTTERFLY, NOT RE- 

TOUCHED 

8 SAME FIGURE RETOUCHED 

9. ARCHAIC VEILED GODDESS 

10. VEILED GODDESS OF LATER TYPE 

11. GROTESQUE FIGURE 

12 . OSCILLUM 

13. APHRODITE FROM EARN AC A 

14. ATHENA 

15. MASK OF PAN 

16. AN ATHENIAN NYMPH 

17. GREEK LADY IN OUTDOOR DRESS 

18. APHRODITE WITH A VASE OF PERFUME 


IQ. ARTEMIS 

20 GREEK LADY IN OUTDOOR DRESS 

21 GREEK GIRL WITH A PET BIRD 

22 CORINNA 

23 A LITTLE GIRL 

24 IN THE NURSERY 

25. A GREEK MADONNA 

26. THE WRITING LESSON 

27. A COSY CHAT 

28. AN ATHLETE 

29. A BANQUETER 
30 A SOLDIER 

31. GREEK LADY IN GALA DRESS 

32 NEREID WITH THE HELMET OP ACHILLES 

33 NEREID, DESIGN FROM A GOLD BOX 

34 MARSYAS 

35. SATYR WITH THE INFANT DIONYSOS 
36 SEILENOS AS A PEDAGOGUE WITH THE 
YOUNG DIONYSOS 



